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~ A book ‘that every 
)* music-lover will want 


It has required 20 years of constant research, of steady appli- 
cation, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than Eleven 
Million Dollars to place this Victor Record catalog in your hands. 


This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the world's 
best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. } 


Its pages are living tributes to. the years of unceasing vigil spent in gathering; the 
best music from every portion of the globe. They reflect the hours upon hours which 
the greatest artists have devoted to recording their superb art for the delight of all 
generations. ‘They attest to the enormous amount of time and millions of dollars spent 
in developing the art cf recording to its present state of perfection. And through each 
and every page runs the story and proof of Victor supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. Everybody 
should have this book, whether or not they have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because 
of the information about artists, operas and-composers, and the numerous portraits and 
illustrations it contains. 











Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or 
we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montréal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically co- 


ordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor-Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor Supremac 


[ weary Viner wabetr abterd teat ter a — “Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark ofthe Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
rank, “Hie Master's Voice.” It is on all geouine products of | the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
he oe cen Martine Comgons, —I} motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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The Builder of Nations— Dynamite 


A titanic laborer —wresting from the bosom of 
Mother Earth the stone, the ore, the coal that are 
essential to modern life—tunneling under rivers and 
through,fnountains for the railroads that span the 
continent, and cleaving hemispheres for the canal 
that links the oceans. 

_|Motor Fabrikoid In this class of constructive national forces 


-|-|Sees reed the palm of leadership goes to 


~~ | Marine Special (U.S. Stand) 
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Red Cross Dynamite bende 


and willl 
the world’s leading brand of industrial explosives. Powerful, ousy, fe; 
————— the syste 
"| Pysenglin Selvente quick, low-freezing, insensitive to ordinary shocks of transporta- hich idle 
— Refined Fusel Oil tion and handling. Safer than gasoline or gunpowder. It repre- course ti 
"| Ccceeteaateh Acids sents a distinct achievement of American scientific research training. 
—| Alums and manufacturing skill. Many million of pounds are used ‘eee 
a aagage occa annually by civil, railroad and mining engineers, contractors, place in t 
or road builders, quarrymen and farmers. 
It is not a fearsome Frankenstein but a tractable, powerful servant. 


comrades 
And the 

Learn, its uses. Fill in and check the coupon opposite “Industrial Explo 

sives” or “ Farm Explosives” and send for full_information. 
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E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. S| tnter oi 


Established 1802 


Wilmington, Delaware 
The Du Pont American Industries are: 


City E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Wilmington, Delaware. Pyroxylinand Coal Tar Chemicals 

* Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . . Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. . . - Paints, doseage its, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. . , . « Dyesand Dye Bases 
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Disrespect Carelessness 


Bad Habits 





Selfishness Temper 


Fretting 


NEW IDEAS ABOUT 


CHILD 


TRAINING 





HE father or mother who 
doesn’t sense in its full 
meaning the God-given re- 

sponsibility of bringing up chil- 
dren is making a mistake which 
may easily lead to everlasting sor- 
row for both parent and child. 

Character is hot born but builded. 
You as a parent are the architect of 
your child’s character—the con- 
structor of its future career, for upon 
character depends success. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, porhaps our greatest 
American, once saii: ‘“‘All that I am 
and all that I ever Se, to be I owe 
to my mother.”” Great men before 
and since Lincoln have said the same 
thing, and how truly they spoke! 

Reversed methods of t::2ining could 
have turned many a ditc h dizer into 
a financier and many a financier into 
a ditch dizger. And this difference 
is not one of school training but of 
training right in the home from the 
time the child is born until it leaves 
home. 

And yet we have never until re- 












better. You cannot begin toosoo 
for the child’s behavior in the firs' 
few years of life depends on the 
parent, not on the child. 

Membership in the Parents’ 
Association gives you, in addition 
to the special Four-volume Course 
in Practical Child , the follow- 
ing privileges: 

First: _ Unlimited free use of the 


Child Training. 
, See yl Mail service W: 


Board of Experts and relating 
experiences in child trz 


Third: Authoritative advice as to 
the children's books, , Camps, 
and all matters pertaining to eauca- 








cently given any really scienticc 
study to this great question. Thou- 
sands of parents are daily using wrong methods, 
which can easily destroy their children’s chance 
of happiness and success. And the pitif.:l part of 
it all is that they don’t realize the irreparable 
harm they are doing. 

The trouble has always been that we have not 
searched for the cause of diso»dedience, the cause 
of wilfulness, the cause of untruthfulness, and of 
other symptoms which, if not treated in the 
rizht way, may lead to dire consequences. In- 
stead, we punish the child for exhibiting the 
bad trait, or else “let it go.”" As a result, we 
do tke child an actual wr< 17 instead of helping 
it. What we should do is to attack the trouble 
at its source. 

The new system of child training is founded 

—— the principle that coafidence is the basis 
mtrol. And the five fundamenta 1 principles 
iavebwad are suzzesvion, suvstitution in choico, 
parental initiative in co-operation, parental 
e ation and parental approval. 

Jnder this now system children who pave 
been well-nigh unmanageable become obediex 
and willing, and sich traits as bashfulness, je ae 
ousy, fear, brazzing, etc., are overcome. But 
the system goes deeper than that, for it instils 
hish ideals and builis character. which is of 
course the goal of all parents’ efforts in child 
training. 

Physical punishment, shouted commands, and 
other barbarous relics of the a i system have no 
Place in thig modérn school. Children are made 
comrades, not slaves, ave helped, not punished. 
And the results are nothinz short of marvelous. 

Instead of a hardship, chili traiai 1z becomes 
& genuine pleasure, as the parent shares every 
confidence, every joy and every sorrow of the 
child, and at the same time has its unqualified 
respect. This is a situation rarely possible 
ay “what abou methods. 

what a source of pride now as well as in 

ater years! To have children whose every 

ines jon all culture and refinement, perfect 

chidish entius and gentlewomen, yet full of 
enthusiasm and spontaneity with all! 

To eee theso new ideas in child 

Ze as it may seer Ss less > 
than the old method. It is - Bey a . an 

applying principles f. a 
study of hurkan vel ‘ounded “~~ 2, re 

D. roing a i in such a@ 

wa: Phe fo get immediate results w ithout friction. 
Be er of this new system is Professor 
iumbia), meat A. B., M. A. ‘(Harvard and Co- 
who has written a complete Course in 

on Prof 4 Training. This Course is based 
wide prose ©ssor Beery’s extensive investizations and 
Practical experience, and provides a well- 

yest Dilan which the parent can easily 
an he Parents’ Association, a national 
hild trot evoted to improving the methods 
ning, has adopted the Beery system 








and is teaching the course to its members by mail. 





At this time an invitation is being extended to 
earnest fathers and mothers who wovl‘ like to 
join the Associ2tion and learn the methods which 
are proving so univeysally successful with children 
of allages from babyhood to man and womanhood. 





Do You Hnow How— 


to instruct children in the to eliminate all forms of 
delicate matters of sex? viciousness? 
W728) to replace disinclination 
bedience? for — — with de- 
to correct pinakes of light in 
early trair toencourace chia id to talk? 
to win ‘coniide ae e of chil- to teach punctuality? Per- 
dren severance? Carefulness? 
to — child from crying? to teacii child inctantly to 
to develop initiative in nd, 





chili? “Don't touch’? 

to teach persons aL apurege to inc leate respect for 
anc self-relia: ellers? 

to ppres3 toonper in to overcome obstinacy? 
childre mn without pun- to cure habit of coaxing? 


ishment* to teach value of money 


to overcome objec tion- and its proper use? 
able habits in children? to correct wrong habits of 
to succeed with child cf thought? 
any age without dis- to prevent and correct 


round shoulders? 
Slouching postures and 
eareless carriage? 
to discourazte the “Why” to cultivate mental con- 
habit. in regard to com- centration? 
mands? to envender interest in 
to prevent worry in child? wors or study? 


These are or'y a few of the hundré) of 
questions frlly answered and expléiined 


in a way that makes spplication of the 
principles involved easy through this course. 


play of authority? 
to make firmness unob- 
trusive? 











Membership in the Parents’ Association— 
which has ro dues—entitles you to a complete 
course in chili training by. Professor Beory, 
four handsome volumes of approximately 275 
This course must not be confused 





tional methods. 


Fourth: Unlimited free use of the Association's 
Purchase Service Bureau, thro oes all oo ty, 
cationz! books, whether schi 
books treating on oe mented, sical on moral 
developmext and ti: 
purge th Se 3 abe will Maud b and inembere 
avciling themselves 0: 

benedis 


of priccs thet jens secure the 


without the slightest ——_ and 
even making a deposit, in order that you may 
be sure that the work of the Association is along 
tne lines of which you a DROvD, and that the 
Course contains exact.y what you be gg ~ 
Here is the offer the Association .—— 
for a limited time: If you will fill out and 
the application form piin below, without 
any money, the complete Course in Practical 
Child ‘l'raining will be sent by return on 
five days’ approval. E t 
then, if you feel you can afiord to be Me, * it, 
sead it back and you will owe nothing. If, on 
the other h.nd, you are as well as the 
thousands of other rag and mothers wee ae 
turning to it each d.y for guidance, send only 
$2 at the end of i:ve days and $z a month for four 
months. On receipt of the first payment you 
will enrolled as a member of i oeociatiaas 
and wil! receive a certificate of memLeiship, 
If you are truly anxious to make the greatest 
possiple success of your chilaren's lives, you 
owe it to them to at seast look at * this 


without risking a penny. You must act pt- 
ly, however, as this offer will be weit aden ered 
without further notice as soon as the ra 
filling quota of new members is attained. 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept. 221 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 





with the hundreds of books on child traning GR ww Pee eS eS See ees 


which leave the reader in the dark becarscoof § 
vacueness and lack of definite and practical 
applications of the princinles laid dovm. It 
does not deal in glittering generalities. 
Instead, it shows exactly what to do to 
meet every emergency and how to ac- 
complish immediate results and make r A. B., 
a manent impression. No matter 
whether your child is still in the 
le or is eithteen years old, 
these books will show how to ap- 


You may send me, carryi our complete 
four- “vottim 2¢ Course in Prac oat Cc nae "Raining, by Ray Cc. pe 


APPLICATION BLANK. (Ne Money Required) 


4 THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


449 Fourth mat New York City 
charges pi 


Dept. 7c. 


for five days’ free trial. 


and I decide to become a member, I ‘rill cook San rom $2 five my apron 
delivery of the four-volume Course, and $2 a month for four conszecu- 
¢ _{ivemoniths in full bavment for Membership and Course. If | Co not gare 
4 I ay a hag return the books within five days after their receipt. 
t "aareet that , 


Py the richt methods at once. when I send the first : 
cular wait, curn ¢0. the O payment you will at Name. . Tey o sates 
ticular trait, turn yo ame ; So aa 

per page, se Aad ’ d 4 ~— 4. REPRE LET eoeeseveeee 
Feseons to tie child. fain Catt tne 


younger the child Rag 
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FoR some reason peteion humorists al- 

ike undertakers. Fontaine 
Fox can get more fun into a few strokes with 
a drawing-pencil than any artist in the country, 
but look at him! Perhaps it’s when he seems 
saddest that he’s funniest. Let's hope so, for 
this photograph was taken while he was illus- 
trating Ring W. Lardner’s very funny story, 
“The Clubby Roadster,” for our next issue. 
The story tells of a couple whose friends 


most always look 





ETER CLARK MACFARLANE is not 

an ex-cowboy, despite that make-up. Up 
to the time he became one of the best writers 
in the country, he was a preacher. But there is 
nothing preacherish about the short story he has 
written for the next issue—indeed not! It’s a 
circus story with a very unusual love-interest. 





bought an automobile. 
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Close-ups} , 





“pees send us a pic- 
ture of yourself away 
from your work,” we wrote to 
Arthur Somers Roche, whose 
capital mystery-novel begins in 
this issue. “Sorry; can't; I'm 
always working,’ he wrote 
back. And he sent the photo- 
graph of himself so busy at the 
typewniter to prove it. 

may be telling the truth, but 
his mystery-novels read 0 
easily that we are inclined to 
think he. writes them for the 


pure joy of the writing. 























= HY are there so many 
AIS ake - be 
men than wningwomen 
a friend of ours asked recently. 
We were stumped for an 
answer. Finally we deci 
that it was because women 
take life so much more seri- 
ously than men. Very few 
women write humor, at any 
rate. Ida M. Evans is one 
of those who do. That is 
one reason why her stories 
caught on so quickly and 
athered to themselves such a 
ser following of enthusiastic 
ans.” ‘There are excellent 
laughs in “High White 
Shoes,” which will be in our 

















PPARENTLY, 
learning to illus- 
trate is much like learn- 
ing to ride a bicycle. 
One wabbles around a 
bit, falls off now and 
then, and all-of a 

finds that one 
has mastered the trick 
of it all. Then one 
can't re what the trick 
is. year or so ago, 
Grant T. Reynard 
weer sure just 43 = 
sort pictures he 
wanted to draw, so he 
oSely h de Ra Sed 

e develo 

a style so individual that 
it swept the people in the 
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/ he Pleasant Business of 
Buying a Grafonola 

Go to the store where Columbia Grafonolas are sold. 
Walk in. Columbia sales people know how to treat thé 
man or his wife who would like to do a lot of looking 
and listening before they begin to buy. Look over the 
catalog of records. Pick out what you want. The 
records will be brought and played. Then play some 
yourself, Take this sensible way of getting acquainted 
with the Grafonola. Compare it with other instruments. 
In direct comparison the Columbia Grafonola 


always appears at its best. 


Columtia Grefonolcs are friced ct $18-to $250 
Period Lesicr.s up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Food will win the war. 
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MUA\YCAZIINIE 
Cover Design, painted by F. Earl Christy 
Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Three Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Japanese Dagger .. . . By Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


The Unpardonable Sin .. .. . . By Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by James’ Montgomery Flagg 


The Valley of the Giants. .... . By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


The Eleven Best Short Stories of the Month 


A Recipe for Romance... . . _ By Holworthy Hall 
Illustrated by Frank Street 


The Emeralds ..... . ByC.N.and A. M. Williamson 
Illustrated by Robert McCaig 


No’ Bate! ..96- 6 ec 6 + 6 me + Oe ee or 
Illustrated by R. F. James 


The Banting of Aunt Bernice. . By Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


BAG ie wes - + « By Albert Payson Terhune 
Sarees by Grane T. Reynard 


The Picture of a Pippin ... .. By Royal Brown 
Illustrated by Ray Rohn 


The Fighting Blood of the Kehoes By Anne O'Hagan 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger 


Fred the Count hoe 8 6) eee ei a By Jack Boyle 
Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller 


An Earnest Young Man ... . By Alexander Hull 
Illustrated by J. J. Gould 


A Stratagem of the Border . . By Harry Irving Greene 
Illustrated by Robert Ww. Amick 


The Wife of a Busy Man . .-_ By Frances A. Ludwig 
Illustrated by J. Henry 


———— 
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utove™ 
Improved ~ 
Geioiy. | \' 
Since Using This Cream="% 


OUR skin i a ‘now $0 i ok and smooth and. 

clear that you look years younger; and: rae 
not a bit of roughness or chapping when you retum 
from shopping or motoring. _ I know if's all due to the 
intelligent care of your complexion and the daily use of 


Hinds =. Creal 


There is something in this cream that makes the skin soft almost as soon 

as it's applied, and, you know, soft skin seldom roughens or chaps. My 

mother used this cream for “catchy fingers” when | was a boy and now, you ‘o 

tell me, everybody who knits or sews uses if. It is really a household necessity. Ea, ite % 
Men’s hands chap easily and their faces are tender after shaving but Hinds mors 8 
Cream always keeps my hands and face in fine condition. 

Hinds Cre-mis Talcum, like the scent of old-time gardens, soothes with 

its delicious fragrance and velvety fineness. Its pleasures and benefits are now 

shared by a legion of mothers and babies. 

Hinds Cream Soap is adding to the health and beauty of many households 

by the unusual cleansing and softening effect of its creamy lather. Equally good in 

soft or alkaline water, 

Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose stamps with your 

request; 2c for Cream, 6c for trial cake of Soap, 2c for miniature can of Talcum. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, or will be mailed 
postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


Hinds Cream in bottles. Cold Cream in tubes and jars. 
Hinds Cream Soap. Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder. 


A. S. HINDS 220..West Street Portland, Maine 
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MME. FRANCES ALDA Leading Soprano | 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company as “COLUMBIA’ 


Beautiful Women 
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MABLE HARVEY CORRINE GRIFFITH MOLLY MALONE 
MARGUERITA FISHERU GLADYS HULETTE JEAN STEWART 
ELEANOR SINCLAIR_ RUBYE DEREIMER ELEANOR PAINTER 





JANE NOVAK AMY JEROME 














Film Play Star 
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Film Play Star 





MARGUERITA FISHER 





























ELEANOR SINCLAIR 
wn **Hitchy-Koo”’ 
Photograph by Pach, New York 
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JANE NOVAK 
Film Play Star 
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Film Play Star 









































RUBYE DE REIMER 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by National, New York 
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ELEANOR PAINTER 
in “Art and Opportunity” 
hotograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio 


















































AMY JEROME 
Film Play Star 


ie \ Photograph by Witzel Studio, Los Angeles, Cal 
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: IT ISN’T TRUE THAT NOBODY 
' LOVES A FAT MAN, BUT— 


$94990334i 
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HERE is one line which always can be counted upon for a laugh. It was made famous 
by Maclyn Arbuckle in the play “The Round Up.” Arbuckle, in the role of a fat 


cow-puncher disappointed in love, sat on a log at one side of the stage, rolled a cigarette 





+ with one hand and said mournfully: “Hell, nobody loves a fat man!” 


id The statement never failed to “‘get across.” 


r Not because of its truth, for it was not true. History proves that some of the most loved of 















> 
; men were fat. Dr. Johnson, compiler of the dictionary and the brightest man of his time in ri 
‘ England, was so obese that when he knelt before Mrs. Thrale, two servants had to assist him to 
; his feet; Napoleon, always fat after he passed his thirtieth year, found plenty of women to love him; } 
re the poet Byron, one of the greatest “‘woman-tamers” that ever lived, spent most of his life fighting 1 
ra to keep his waist measure > and finally died of stomach trouble produced at least partly by : 
f drinking vinegar to reduce his weight. Rl 
4 No; the reason we always enjoy that joke is that so many of us are fat. Americans come , 
rf dangerously near to being a nation of fat people. Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical director of the 4 
rs Life Extension Institute, declares that our citizens are carrying 200,000,000 pounds of excess fat. ; ; 
i The “meatless days” and the “‘wheatless days” which have been imposed by the necessities of war 4 
i are a blessing in disguise, because the fuel foods on which we must cut down are the very foods 4 
F which produce overweight. i 
4 More of us are beginning to recognize the disadvantages of fat. Former President Taft has HIi53 
+ reduced more than one hundred pounds by dieting since he left the White House. Theodore Roosevelt H : 
. recently took a course in reduction at a health farm near New York. Vance Thompson’s “Eat | ; 
i and Grow Thin” had a bigger sale than any other book on the dealers’ shelves at the time. i> 
> 
+ Fat is not dangerous because it lessens your beauty (think how seldom you see a fat bachelor!), Mipalh- 
pe but it is dangerous sissies it retards heart action and thereby decreases efficiency and, more partic- | 
9 ularly, shortens life. ‘The man who overeats cannot be at 100 per cent in his work. If he Hi 
> it up, he is not a good insurance risk, as the doctors and the statistics—and also the rates—will { 
tf prove to him. 
* 
be If you would keep healthy, do not permit yourself to exceed the weight shown by Dr. Fisk’s 
34 table of the ideal at thirty years of age: 

















_ = —— ry eC ER se Eig a LT See es Women > — RE i, ie 

Hei Height. Weight. Height. Weight. Height. Weight. 
+ 5 ft. o in. 126 5 ft. 9 in. 156 4f. 8 in. 112 5 5 in. 134 
be 5f. rin. 128 5 ft. 10 in. 161 4f. gin. 114 5f. 6in. 138 
da ; . : . 
4 5 ft. 2in. 130 sft.11in. 166 4ft.10in. 116 5f. 7in. 142 
* 5 ft. 3 in 133 6ft. oin. 172 4ft.11 in. 118 5 ft. 8in. 146 
> 5 ft. 4 in 136 6ft. rin. -178 5 ft. oin. 120 5 ft. gin. 150 
+ 5ft. sin. 140 6 ft. 2in. 184 5 ft. rin. 122 5ft.10in. 154 
r 5 ft. Gin. 144 6 ft. 3in. 190 oo 2m... xs sft.rrin. 157 
+ | 5 ft. 7m. 148 6 ft. 4in. 196 5 ft. 3in. 127 6 ft. oin. 161 
+, 5 ft. 8in. 152 6ft. 5in. 201 5 ft. gin. 131 
4 
» 
if “One need not run around the block in a blanket, or turn somersaults in order to get thin,” 
4 said Dr. Fisk. “Regulation of diet will accomplish it. Reduce the fuel foods and introduce in 
° their place those which have little fat-forming value. Foods to avoid are sugar, fats, fat meats, 
4 butter, pastry, sweets, and alcohol.” 
r¢ 
, It was not more than fifteen years ago that employers began generally to ask applicants for t 
| positions: “Do you drink to excess?” It will not be fifteen years more before they will ask: “Do 
ps you eat to excess?” And they will treat the man who must answer ye: in the same manner that 
>4 they now treat the man who has to admit that he boozes. 
4 
ps The average man or woman has little time to devote to exercise. But anyone can learn 
r to say no to his appetite. And that is one of the surest ways to promote living long and 

njoying life. 
+ e y y 4 ite. 
—THE EDITOR 
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HE choicest materials the world affords are 
selected for Ivory Soap. 


These materials are analyzed and only those of 
the highest standard are used in its manufacture. 


These extra quality materials are refined to re- 
move all foreign matter. 
Clean and free from all impurities, they are 
mixed in such exact proportions that neither 
uncombined alkali nor unsaponified oil remains 
in the finished product. 


N° cheap materials are added to give weight 
and bulk—no resin, no filler. 

No grit is added to make the soap clean by friction. 
No perfume is added as there are no inferior 
ingredients whose odor must be concealed. 


Skilled soap-makers, some of whom have made 
Ivory for thirty-nine years, test the boiling soap 
continually by touch, by taste and by sight. 


Chemists make laboratory tests of every kettle- 
ful both during and after boiling. 





HEN cool it is shaped into cakes with 
rounded edges and straight sides. 


The rounded edges make it easy to turn in the 


99 {66 /o PURE hands when lathering for the toilet and bath. 
IT F LOATS The straight sides make it easy to hold and rub on 
wai clothes, a brush or a cloth when using it for 
laundry work or cleaning. 
The cake is notched so it can be cut in two with 


a string. It is so large that most people prefer 
the half cake for the toilet. 


Y OU can use Ivory Soap wherever you now use 
the most expensive of bath and toilet soaps. 

It is white and has the pleasing natural odor of 

its high grade ingredients. 

It quickly makes a soft, copious, bubbling, 

lively lather. 

It is pure and mild. Does not irritate the 

tenderest skin or leave a smarting sensation. 


It rinses easily. Does not leave a greasy gloss. 


It floats. Always within reach, reminding you 
to take it from the water. Does not sink out 
of sight to waste away. 


: | ‘HE same qualities make it equally satis- 
factory for fine laundry work and for the 

cleaning of all particular things. 

You can use Ivory Soap where you now cannot 

use soap at all. You should use it where the 

soap you now use causes injury. 

You get this large cake of extraordinary soap 

for a few cents. The immense demand for it 

reduces cost to the minimum. 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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A fascinating mystery novel told in three generous installments by the man 
who wrote “Loot,” “Ransom,” “The Gray Hair” and “A Scrap of Paper” 
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Afraid ? 


receiver, 


“Why, dear, all that money? From the desk 


When it’s for you? . . . . This very minute. 
Excitement flushed her cheeks, 


Good-by, dear.” She hung up the 


The JAPANESE DAGGER 


By 


HE bulky colored woman bent 

painfully over the open fire. 

Noiselessly, lest she disturb 
the sleeping girl, she added another 
log to the blaze. She tiptoed over to the couch, and her 
eyes held brooding tenderness as she looked down upon 
the occupant. 

She was well worth looking at, too, this sleeping girl, 
with the dark, fine hair, the smooth skin, flushed now 
with sleep, and the long lashes that curled away from the 
lovely. cheek. 3 

The colored woman drew the loose negligee closer about 
Copyrighted, 1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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the girl’s throat and tucked the gay 
kimono in about the stockinged feet. 
Then, shutting off the electric lights in 
the center of the room, she left, noise~ 
lessly closing the door behind her. 

The telephone on the table by the head of the couch 
rang. The sleeper stirred uneasily. The telephone rang 
again. The girl sat suddenly upright. The book. over 
which she had dozed slid to the floor. Its noise tended to 
awaken her more than the instrument that was giving forth 
its third impatient ring. 

“Hello? . . . . Well, bless your heart, you darling! To 
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think of calling me up..... To-night? Staying home. 


. .. Fact! I’ve been going it a bit and I began to feel the 
need of a real sleep... . . M-hm—to-night? Out? Why, 
it’s raining cats and dogs and elephants. ... . For you? 
Downstairs? No. Nobody can listen in. I disconnected 
downstairs before I came up to my room. ... . Mammy? 
Taking a nap, I think, in my dressing-room. The door is 
closed. She can’t hear..... Why, dear, all that money? 
It must be a big—no, I wont interrupt again. From the 
ee Afraid? When it’s for you? .. . . This very 


minute. Good-by, dear.” 

She hung up the receiver. Excitement flushed her cheeks 
now as she switched on the light. She walked to the door 
of her dressing-room. She did not need to open it— 
Mammy’s snores told that she was asleep. It did not take 
long for the negress to lapse from wakefulness into slum- 
ber, though the girl did not know how recently her servant 
had been awake. 

She went to a closet and found stout shoes. In less than 
five minutes—-and despairing gentlemen had often waited 
six times five minutes for her to put on a hat—she was 
fully dressed and out of her room. Daintily she walked to 
her father’s study. From a drawer in his desk she took 
two pieces of paper. A moment afterward she was in the 
hall. 

She had never before, in all her sheltered life, been out 
after dark unaccompanied. And to-night it was very dark 
and gloomy and wet. She was not exactly frightened, but 

_ She would hate to be recognized, out alone. She must not 
forget that she was Cecilie Ledwith, and that the world 
would remark the nocturnal roamings of the daughter of 
Randolph Ledwith, when it would pay no attention to the 
movements of Mary Smith or Jennie Brown. It was all 
very mysterious and secret and thrilling. Fear was entirely 
vanished, driven away by the spirit of adventure. 


FFICER DANIEL CHEESEMAN stepped gratefully beneath 
the boughs of a huge oak. True, the rain seeped 
down through the foliage, but not in the pelting, soaking 
fast .on that it did outside this shelter. He looked reluc- 
tantly down the street; the arc-lights were blurred by the 
heavy rain; the houses, set well back from the pretty 
suburban street, seemed more distant than usual, 
ill-defined despite the lights that gleamed from 
windows at this early hour of the evening. It 
was a dog’s night, and Officer Cheeseman grumbled 
audibly at the stern necessity of circling a long block before 
ringing the “house” at half-past the hour. 

The policeman took a step forward, then retreated. Poor 
as his shelter was, it was better than the open street. The 
police-box was just across the street; the roundsman was 
just as fond of his comfort as was Officer Cheeseman. There 
wasn’t one chance in a hundred that any of his superior 
officers would be abroad this evening, searching for infrac- 
tions of duty. In fifteen minutes he could dodge across the 
street to the opposite corner, pull the lever that informed 
the “house” that Policeman 882 was on the job, and no one 
need know that he had neglected traversing one section of 
his beat. 

He drew close in to the trunk of the oak. From his 
pocket he drew a cigar and matches; at the third attempt 
he got the fat black smoke alight. Another infraction of 
the rules, but nights like this weren’t made for rules. So he 
stood until the cigar was burned down to a tiny end. By 
its farewell glow he looked at his watch. Nine-twenty-nine 
—within one minute of the time when, having circled the 
long block, he should be on the opposite corner, pulling the 
lever in the police-box. He grinned, tossed the cigar from 
him, turned up his coat-collar and made as though to start 
across the street. But he didn’t; he drew back and pressed 
more closely against the trunk of the oak, becoming, in the 
gloom, almost a part of it. 

For the person coming down the street might be the 











roundsman. If it were, he might avoid discovery, jammed 
against the tree. A better idea came to him; if it were the 
roundsman or any other sneaking spotter, he would pretend 
that he had heard some noise over here and had crossed to 
investigate. Inasmuch as whoever hurried along the street 
was coming from the direction opposite to that from which 
Officer Cheeseman should have come, the lie would pass, 
To be found hiding meant to invite suspicion. He stepped 
out from the shelter of the tree, yet still half-hidden in its 
gloom, which was deeper than the rest of the street. 

He smiled suddenly in contempt of his fears. 
the hurrying figure was close to him, and he could see 
what distance and the long raincoat had made it impossible 
to see a moment ago—it was a woman who came. Hurry- 
ing so that her breathing was distinctly audible above 
the patter of the raindrops, it was not her haste that made 
her noticeable to Officer Cheeseman so much as the fact 
that, carrying an umbrella on this night, she carried it 
furled instead of over her head. 

She looked to neither side; like a wraith, save for her 
footsteps and the occasional splash as she went through a 
puddle formed by the inequality of the sidewalk, and her 
almost gasping breathing, she passed by the cfficer—with- 
out, he guessed, having observed his presence. 

She aroused his curiosity. Though 
he could not distinguish her fea- 
tures in the gloom, though her 
figure was swathed almost to 
shapelessness by the 
raincoat she wore, 
somehow or oth- 
er Officer 
Cheeseman 
felt that she 

was a lady. 

He won- 
dered 
from what 
house 

she had 
come. 
He did 
not be 


lieve 



































Like a wraith 
she passed by 
the ofhcer— 
without, he 
guessed, having 
observed his 
presence. 


that she had come the 
full length of the street from 
the next corner below. He knew that 
she had not, for he had looked that way 
only a couple of minutes before, and the 
arc-lights would have shown her figure dimly. 
She must have emerged from one of the houses 
while he had looked the other way. 

Then he shrugged his shoulders. It must be a 
minute or so after the half-hour now, and Sergeant 
Dunlop hated to accept excuses, no matter what the 
weather. Officer Cheeseman darted across the street 
and stood by the police-box. The woman had rounded the 
corner in the other direction. He saw her now again, stand 
ing beneath an arc-light, waiting for a trolley. The a 
stopped; she boarded it; it started again, and comiil§, 
toward Cheeseman, passed him and went clanging mi) 
the night. F 
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“Huh!” he grunted. “She couldn’t have thought much “Anything wrong? Need help?” came the question. 
of her hat, not to lift her bombershoot.”’ A man stood by the gate. “Yes,” answered the police- 
He inserted his key into the lock of the box—left it there man. “Come here—will you?” 
and turned swiftly. For from the third house down on the The man came up the walk and upon the veranda. 
side of the street he had just quitted came a woman’s cry. Young, tall, well-built, his expression was of polite solici- 
Cheeseman could see the woman whose frightened throat tude. ‘Thought I heard some one cry ‘Murder,’ ” he said. 


had emitted the scream. She stood framed in the doorway, ‘So I—” 
the lights of the hall behind her showing her stout figure ‘Stay here—at this door—with this woman,” interrupted 
clearly. Cheeseman. “If anyone else comes, keep ’em here. Don’t 
“Murder!’’ she cried. let ’em inside.” 
Diagonally across the street Cheeseman started on a The young man nodded. “Is it really a—murder?” he 
dead run. The low gate that shut off a narrow lawn from asked. 
the house was open, and he raced through it, along the Cheeseman grunted some indistinguishable answer and 


short path and up the steps. The woman had seen him strode down the hall. The two left in the doorway, the 
approaching, and this, or possibly the fact that hor- frightened, pallid woman, harshly breathing, and the 
ror had tightened her throat after that first cry, tall young man, whose face was suddenly drawn, stared 
made that cry her only one. She was leaning = silently after him. 

against the doorway when Cheeseman reached a The officer reached the study door; he 
her, one hand pressed against her stout f opened it and entered. They saw him 
bosom and the other held before her ; hesitate a moment on the threshold; 
as though she would push away some- then, moving to the left, he disappeared. 
thing that frightened and horrified A full minute passed, then a second 
her. 

“Well, what is it?” demanded 
Cheeseman. 

She stared at him. Her knees 
bent suddenly, and she appeared 
about to faint. Cheeseman 
reached out and seized her shoul- 
der. He shook her with some vio- 
lence. 

“None of that!” he said 
roughly. “You keep 
your head — hear 
me?” 

It was drastic 
treatment, but 
the sort that 
Cheeseman 
had. used on 
















































staggering, emerged from the study. 

As he came down the hall, they saw 

that his features twitched, that his 

face was pale. 

“Ts he—is he—” The woman could 

not finish the question. 

Cheeseman nodded. ‘“He’s dead,” he 
answered. ‘‘Where’s your telephone?” 

“Tn— in that closet-—under the stairs,” 
gasped the woman. Her lips moved, but 
no more speech came from them—only 
gurgles, formless sounds. Before the 
young man could catch her, she slid heavily 
to the floor. 
“Pick her up,” ordered Cheeseman. 
“Bring her in and find some water.” 

Then, unsteadily still, he went to the 


hysterical, closet beneath the stairs. 
fainting 

women be- 

fore. It CHAPTER II 


= 
o & clanging bell of the po- 

lice ambulance drew the 
attention of the curious group 
pressed against the low iron 
fence and gate. It was a motor- 
ambulance, and its uniformed chauf- 
feur rightly construed the presence of 
her features, Officer the little crowd. He swerved into the 
Cheeseman felt that # curb, reckless of skidding on the 
_* —_— > . slippery pavement, and applied the 
. ; + 4 brakes. Before the machine had 

' <= come to a full stop, a rubber-coated 

man beside the chauffeur leaped lightly 

to the ground and began pushing his 
way through the throng. Behind him, 
emerging from the rear of the ambulance, 
followed two men in white jackets, surgeon and 
male nurse, and three other men, two of them in 
police uniform and one in civilian garb. The leader 
reached the gate, behind which stood the tall young man 
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Though he 


could not distinguish 


worked this time. She 
straightened up. 

“In there,” she said, 
pointing through the 
doorway. “In there!” 

“What room?” 

“Study—end of the hall. Oh, 
my God, why did she do it, 


why—” who had been first, after Officer Cheeseman, ta respond to 
Cheeseman put his hand brutally over her mouth. “You the alarm. The leader peered at him through the gloom. 

g On to yourself—d’ye understand?” he snapped “T came,” said the young man in answer to the unspoken 
harshly. He shook her again. “Got hold of yourself?” question, “at the cry of murder. The officer inside asked: 
4 His roughness seemed to frighten her. She nodded. me to keep the crowd back.” 

I—I—yes,” she stuttered. The leader nodded curtly. “Step into the house,” he 


He relaxed his grip and started into the house. A hail ordered. “I may have some questions to put to you.” 
the sidewalk made him pause. He waved the two white-jacketed men ahead of him. 


wo 
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minute. Then Cheeseman, slightly “| 
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A dagger, a queer, Japanese-appearing thing with a yellowed ivory handle long enough for two hands to be clasped about it, stood out from the prostrate 


man’s ly. 





The Japanese Dagger 


“Don’t disturb anythitig, Doctor,” he commanded. 
“Better wait for me, anyway. I'll be right there.” 

He turned to the two uniformed men. “You, Kelly, and 
you, Brathwaite, see that no one comes inside these 
grounds.” To the sodden, curious group on the sidewalk: 
“Any of you know anything about this matter?” 

“Just heard a woman cry,” replied one. Another, two 
more, said the same thing. Still others volunteered the 
information that they had been attracted by seeing people 
standing outside the gate. 

“Didn’t see anyone going away from here?” 

Heads were shaken negatively. 

“No? All right. It’s a dirty night—better be moving 
along. Kelly, stir ’em up if they loiter. —Come on, Jen- 
nings’”—to the plain-clothes man. 


E turned swiftly and went up the walk and into the 

house, arriving, for all his delay, but a few seconds 
behind the others. These were gathered just inside the 
door. At the far end of the hall, outside the study door 
stood Cheeseman. 

The man who had given the orders threw back his over- 
coat, disclosing a captain’s uniform. He eyed the young 
man who had guarded the gate. He said nothing to him, 
however, but nodded to the white-jacketed men and Jen- 
nings. The Captain in the lead, they went down the hall 
toward Officer Cheeseman. With a curt nod to the police- 
man, the Captain stepped inside the study. Just beyond 
the door he stood a moment. Then he beckoned to Jen- 
nings. The latter came forward. Together, silently, they 
looked about the room. 

It was a long, narrow room, measuring about thirty feet 
by fifteen. The hall door opened into its middle, and 
there were other doors at either end, opening, as the police- 
men soon learned, into a dining-room at the left and a sort 
of den at the right. French windows opposite the hall 
door looked out upon a veranda from which steps led to a 
smooth lawn, beyond which was the rear of a house on the 
next street. 

But this knowledge came a little later. At the moment 
Captain Larned and Detective Jennings contented them- 
selves with surveying the room. It was furnished com- 
fortably. There were books along the walls, and where 
these were not, hung the skins or mounted heads of ani- 
mals, and guns, swords, an ancient battle-ax, a Malay kris 
and other weapons ranging from a bow and arrow to an 
arquebus, proving that the collector’s taste had been most 
catholic. Some of the weapons were modern, and these, 
with the skins and a couple of crossed fishing-rods and a 
glass cabinet filled with flies, proved that at some time 
their owner had been a sportsman, not averse to hardship, 
though the gross body lying on a rug on the floor would 
indicate that that time had passed long since. 

_All these things, and their meanings, Larned and Jen- 
hings assimilated in a glance. Then the Captain nodded to 
the doctor, and the three of them walked over to the 
sprawled body, flat on its back, at the left-hand side of the 
room, before a fireplace in which logs still smoldered near 
the dining-room door. 

A dagger, a queer, Japanese-appearing thing, with a 
yellowed ivory handle long enough for two hands to be 
clasped about it, stood out from the prostrate man’s body. 
Tt had been driven into the left side, high up, but slanting 
downward, entering at the base of the throat just above the 
collar-bone, emerging—it was for the doctor to tell that. 

And it took him only a moment. Kneeling by the dead 
body, his tests were only perfunctory. He straightened up, 
rose. and brushed his knees. 

“Dead as Cesar,” he said, his manner and voice careless. 
Police surgeons become callous after a while. “Point must 
have Pierced the heart. Can’t be sure, of course, until I 

examine, but no doubt about it.” 

“How long has he been dead?” demanded Larned. 
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“Oh, I can’t tell exactly, of course. Certainly not less ¢ 
than half an hour—with equal certainty, not over an hour.” 

Jennings looked at his watch. “It’s exactly two minutes 
of ten now,” he stated. ‘Must have happened since nine 
o’clock, then?” 

“I should say so,” said the doctor. 

Larned looked approvingly at the plain-clothes man. He 
nodded, as though relinquishing command to his subordi- 
nate—which, in fact, he was doing. 

“Suicide?” queried Jennings. 

“Well, lots of funny things happen in this world,” said 
the doctor. ‘But nothing would be stranger than the fact 
that this man drove that knife into himself. He might do 
it, but it’s a million to one he didn’t. It would take great 
strength, iron nerve—the position is amazingly awkward— 
no, you may take it as certain that it isn’t suicide.” 

Jennings nodded thoughtfully. “And with so many guns 
around,—revolvers, too,—he’d hardly take a knife.” 

He looked at the wall just beside the fireplace. “Here’s 
the sheath this knife was in. Hangs low—could be easily 


snatched; two people standing by the fire— What are you 
doing?” he cried, as the doctor bent over. ° 

“Going to draw out the knife,” said the physician. 

Jennings grinned mirthlessly. 
That handle—” 

“Finger-prints, of course!” cried the physician. 


“Better let me do that. 


ENNINGS nodded. He knelt beside the body; the knife 

had not been driven in to the hilt, and he rested his fingers 
on the dead man’s collar-bone, while his thumbs pressed 
firmly upward against the under side of the hilt. Slowly, 
with an effort that proved not only how savagely the knife 
had been driven home, but how tremendously strong were 
his hands, he pushed the knife out until at last he was able 
to grasp the naked blade and withdraw it completely. 

He laid it gently in a chair, its ivory handle projecting 
so that nothing could touch its surface. Then he turned 
back to the body. 

“You missed a trick, Doctor,” he said. “Look!” 

He pointed to a slit in the right shoulder of the jacket. 
He inserted his fingers, pulling aside the cut shirt and 
undershirt. Blood showed. 

The surgeon knelt beside him. “Looking at the big 
thing made me fail to notice the little,” he said 
apologetically. 

“Yet it’s the little things that count, if you’ll forgive the 
bromide,” replied Jennings. “What do you make of it?” 

The doctor looked up at Captain Larned. “Have to turn 
the body to get his coat off,” he said. “All right?” 

Larned looked at Jennings. The latter nodded. “Go 
ahead,” said Larned. 

With Jennings’ assistance, the surgeon lifted the dead 
man’s shoulders. The jacket was stripped of", showing a 
blood-soaked area over the right shoulder. With a knife 
and a pair of scissors the doctor removed the sodden cloth 
of the under-garments. He examined the cut, which laid 
open the bone. 

“A stab,” he said. “Might have been aimed anywhere, 
though probably at the throat or heart. Ducked under it— 
edges of that knife are sharp, eh? Thought so,”—as Jen- 
nings nodded. “Point entered the muscle, came out, but 
sharp edge cut right through, making a wound that looks 
more like a downward blow than a thrust. But it was a 
thrust, I feel certain.” 

“And made before the heart wound, eh?” said Jennings. 

“Well,” said the doctor dubiously, “it doesn’t seem nat- 
ural that after having stabbed a man to death the murderer 
would go to the trouble of inflicting a minor cut on his 
shoulder. And he’d have had to draw out the knife to do 
it with—unless he used some other knife. And theré’s no 
sign of his having done that.” 


“No,” said Jennings. “I guess we can assume that the 


shoulder cut was made first. Much obliged, Doctor.” 
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He looked inquiringly at Larned, and the Captain 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Go ahead, Jennings,” he said. “What next?” 

“T’d like to talk with the woman who called Cheeseman. 
Where is she, Cheeseman?” 


CHAPTER III 


Secs from her faint, with a bottle of smelling-salts 
pressed to her nostrils, the stout woman whose cry of 
murder had summoned Officer Cheeseman from the 

duty of ringing up the “house” looked up nerv- 
ously at the men who entered the drawing-room, 
in the front of the house, where she sat. Her 
fleshy body quivered with excitement; and Jen- 
nings, sensing her alarm, crossed swiftly to 

her. He-sat down in a chair opposite her. 

“Now, don’t you be the least bit 
frightened,” he told her. “If 
you don’t feel well enough 
to talk now, we can post- 
pone it. But postpone- 
ment might mean that the 
murderer would get away, 
and you don’t want that 
—now, do you? 
You want him 
caught and pun- 
ished, of course,eh?” 

“Him? Her, you 
mean,” cried the woman. 
“You mean her! Sure I want 
her punished. Imagine her, 
pretty and young, she seemed, to 
be ki—” her voice rose in a wail. 
Jennings patted her- shoulder gently. 
“Now, now, you want to help us,” he 
said. “Of course you do. But if you get 
excited, you'll only make it hard for 
yourself to tell us clearly. Take your time, 
now, take it easy. Suppose you let me ask 
questions, and you just answer them. Eh? 
How’s that? You just look on me as a good 
friend of yours and—your employer; and you'll 
find it easy to talk. Don’t think of- his being 
dead. Just think he’s had a slight accident, and that 
I’m trying to find out how it happened. You'll do that?” 

She nodded; her eyes, red and swollen, lost their expres- 
sion of pathetic fright. She straightened up, clasping her 
hands, apparently eager to tell all she knew. 

“Now, then,” said Jennings soothingly, “you say a 
woman did it? Why?” 

“Tt must have been her,” she answered. “I was in the 
kitchen when the bell rang. It must have been just before 
nine o’clock, for the kitchen clock struck nine just a little 
while after I’d let her in.” 

“Dr. Heilbroner’s right, then,” said Jennings to Larned. 
He nodded to the woman. “Yes? Tell me all about her.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” was the reply. “As I say, 
the bell rang. I got up, wondering who'd be calling on 
such a night as this, and so kind of late, too. I went to the 
door, and there stood a young woman. Leastwise, I knew 
she was young as soon as she came inside the hall and I 
could get a good look at her. But at first, of course, her 
all covered up in a raincoat, and with a sort of soft hat on, 
plain blue felt, sort of three-cornered, I couldn’t tell what 
her age was. 

“ Tel] Mr. Simmons I’ve come,’ she said. Just like that! 
No mentioning who she was or anything. Just ‘Tell Mr. 
Simmons I’ve come.’ 

“<‘And who'll I tell him wants to see him this time of 
night?’ I asked her, short-like. 
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“She pushed by me into the hall without so much asg 
‘By your leave.’ 

“‘*Never mind my name,’ she said. ‘He’ll know.’ 

“T stared at her, surprised at her impudence. It wag 
then I got my good look at her and saw what she was like, 
the hussy!” 

“Yes, and now tell us exactly what she looked like,” inter. 
rupted Jennings eagerly. “Dress, complexion—everything,.” 

The stout woman pursed her lips, and her eyes narrowed, 
“There aint much that I can tell about her dress,” she 
said. “I’ve described her hat, and her raincoat was dark, 

either dark blue or black—I couldn’t be sure 

under electric light. It wasn’t made of rubber, 

but of a sort of rubberized satin—very long 

and loose. I noticed that she didn’t have on 

any overshoes or rubbers—just a pair of low 

shoes, fairly heavy. But her feet were quite 
small.” 

Here Cheeseman, who with Larned and 
the tall young stranger had followed Jen. 

nings into the drawing-room, grunted, 

Jennings turned to him. 

“Eh?” he ejaculated. 

“T saw her,” said Cheeseman, “andI 
remember I kind of got the impression 
her feet was small.” 

“You wait a minute,” snapped Jem 
nings. He spoke to the woman. ‘“Go.on, 
Mrs. He hesitated. 

“Mrs. Carnahan,” she supplied. “And 
I got plenty friends will speak for my 
character. and tell you—” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Carnahan,” inter- 

rupted Jennings. “Yow’re all right; 
anyone with half an eye can see 
that. Tell us more about the 

young woman. What color 
were her eyes?”’ 

“That I couldn’t be sure 

of. But they were dark—l 

know that. But they 

may have been 

blue or black or 

violet. Her hair was be 

tween brown and gold, and 

if it was all her own, she 

has lots of it. Her hat 

came down pretty low, but still you could tell she had 

plenty of hair, the hussy.” 

“And her color, and features?” 

“She was pale, with just a touch of red over her cheek- 
bones. But her skin was rich-looking, if you know what 
I mean—smooth and satiny-like. She had good teeth, small 
and white, and her mouth was fairly large—the lips pale. 
Her forehead was low and wide, and her nose tilted up the 
least bit at the end. Of course, I didn’t get a good look 
at her,” she went on apologetically, “so I can’t tell you 
much about her.” 

Jennings grinned. “A man wouldn’t have got as much 
in three hours of study,” he said. 

He turned quickly to Cheeseman. 
her? How do you know?” 

“Well, I can’t be sure,” said the policeman, ‘“‘but a dame 
come down the street just before this lady hollered, and she 
had on a loose raincoat and the kind of hat this lady de 
scribes. At least, I’d think it was that kind of hat, for it 
came down low. I could see that much, because she didn't 
have her umbrella up.” 

“Was her umbrella up when you answered the bell, Mrs. 
Carnahan?” asked Jennings. 

“No, it wasn’t, and that kind of surprised me, it being 
such a night. 
just dripped.” 





Jennings crossed swiftly to her. 


“You say you saw 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 


“And you saw her—where? And what makes you think 
it was the same woman?” Jennings asked the uniformed 


ecWell, the clothes, for one thing,” said Cheeseman. 
“Then, I’d just been looking down the street, and if anyone 
S had been coming the length of the block I’d have seen her 
in the lights. So I figured at the time that she must have 
come from one of these houses, while I was looking the 
other way. She couldn’t have come the whole length of 
the block while I’d been looking away; so—” 

“Of course,” snapped Jennings. “But you couldn’t tell 
from what house?” 

“No.” 

“And on this side of the street?” 

“Yes sir, right at the corner of Verndale Street.” 

“H’m! Does your beat bring you to this side of the 
street? You must have seen her pretty closely, 
Cheeseman.” 

Cheeseman colored faintly. He stood very erect, as one 
receiving reprimand from a superior officer. 

“T was off my beat, sir,” he confessed. “I was in the 
shelter of a big tree at the corner. I hadn’t made the 
round, sir.” 

“Enjoying a smoke, too?” 

“Yes sir,” said Cheeseman stiffly. 

Jennings shot an amused glance at the glowering face 
of Captain Larned. 

“Well,” he said, “maybe that dereliction will be over- 
looked, Cheeseman. It’s helped us a little, in corroborating 
Mrs. Carnahan’s description. Where did she go?” 

“Hailed a Verndale Street southbound car, sir. 
her get aboard.” 

“And that was at—” 

“Well,”—Cheeseman’s color became more pro- 
nounced,—“I was just going to ring the house, sir; 
$0 it was just nine-thirty, or within a minute of it, 
sir. 

“Looked at your watch?” 

“Ves sir.” 

“Of course,” said Jennings, 
grinning again, “you’d 
have to time your 
ring correctly; 
you’d usually re- 
tun from 
your round 
at that time. 

Of course! Nine- 

thirty.” He drummed 

his fingers on his knees 
amoment, then spoke curtly. 

“You, Cheeseman, step into every 
house on this block and find out if any young 
lady corresponding to Mrs. Carnahan’s descrip- 
tion, or to your own recollection, left at around nine-thirty. 
You say you can’t tell from what house she came, although 
you are certain she couldn’t have come from the next street 
too far. But the young lady who left here may have 
gone in the other direction, toward Columbia Street. There 

ay have been two of them, dressed somewhat alike. If 
you can’t discover that there was another young woman, 
why—then we’ll know in which direction she went, and 
that’s something. Hurry! Report back here.” 

Cheeseman saluted and left the room. Jennings looked 
At his captain. 

Captain,” he said, “if you don’t mind—” 

Go ahead, Sergeant; this is your night to howl,” said 
armed. He had few illusions about his own detective 
ability, had Captain Larned; he knew himself to be a good, 
painstaking policeman, who had won his way to a cap- 
oy by Sheer devotion to duty. But he knew that he 

bd the imagination, the quick wit of Jennings. And 
a0ugh the latter was but a sergeant, he nevertheless had 


I saw 
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made quite a reputation for himself by his handling of 
minor criminal cases. Captain Larned, thirty years Jen- 
nings’ senior, who had got the young man on the “force” 
in the beginning, who had watched his success without envy 
but with almost a fatherly pride, and who was wont to 
boast that Phil Jennings could make storybook detectives 
look cheap, had long wished for a crime to happen that 
would give Jennings a chance to demonstrate his genius. 
Larned was glad now to obey orders where he had every 
right to give them. For Captain Larned was a rare police- 
man, arare man. His job was to prevent crime if possible, 
and to apprehend its perpetrators where prevention was 
impossible. So long as the Force did one or other of these 
things, he cared not that some one else might gain the 
glory. 

“Go ahead; what do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“Telephone headquarters. Get some one out to interview 
the conductor of the car that passed Hastings Street on 
Verndale Street at nine-thirty to-night, and that picked up 
a lady—you know the description; give that—at the corner 
of Hastings Street. Have our man find out where she 
was dropped, if the conductor had ever seen her before— 
you know.” 

“Right, Sergeant!” 
telephone. 

Jennings smiled encouragingly on Mrs. Carnahan. “You 
see, we're getting right to work. You've helped us a whole 
lot, Mrs. Carnahan. And you can help us more. Feel able 
to talk a little longer?” 

Now that her first fright was over, Mrs. Carnahan was 
not only able to talk, but anxious. Nevertheless she sniffed 
at her smelling-salts and made her voice convey as great 
an impression of feminine helplessness as might be. Jen- 

nings was a handsome young man. 
“Ves sir—I’m all right,” she said. 
“Good! You’ve got heaps of sand, Mrs. Carna- 
han,” smiled Jennings. “Now, then, you’ve given 
us her description. Suppose you go on from 
there. She said that Mr. Simmons would know 
her name. What did you say then?” 
“Why, I was sort of taken aback by her impu- 
dence. ‘I can’t be disturb- 
ing Mr. Simmons with- 
out I know who 
wants to see him,’ 
I told her. 
*tHim? Her; you miean. ““My good woman,’ 
Imagine her— pretty and young, she Says she, ‘if you don’t go 
seemed—to be ki—" Her voice this instant to tell Mr. 
mom in ns wel. Simmons that I am here, 
I will just. go and look for him myself.’ 

“That. kind of flabbergasted me. To think of a little 
snipe of a thing like her—” 

“Little? How little?” demanded Jennings. 

“She come about to my chin.” 

“Stand up!” 

Mrs. Carnahan stood up. 
stout. 

“You mean her head, the top of her head, came to your 
chin?” 

“Well, maybe a littie higher than that,” admitted Mrs. 
Carnahan. “Maybe to my eyes.” 

Jennings spoke to the tall young man, who had been 
listening interestedly. 

“Go out to the telephone,” he ordered, “and tell Cap- 
tain Larned to add to his description. The woman wanted 
is about five feet four. —Thin?” he asked Mrs. Carnahan. 

“Well, her raincoat hid her pretty much, but I’d call her 
well-nourished.”’ 

“Rounded figure,” Jennings shot after the young man, 
who was passing through the drawing-room door. 

“Now, then, Mrs. Carnahan, once again, if you please. 
What did you say?” 


Captain Larned hastened to the 


She was very tall as well as 
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“There wasn’t much I could say, for she looked as though didn’t answer. Of course he didn’t, poor man, though} 
she meant it, and of course, being a lady, I didn’t want I suspected the reason then! So I thinks perhaps he’s 
any fight with her. But I didn’t show her into the drawing- upstairs to bed, and him being very forgetful about tur 
room. I said to her: ‘You wait here, young woman.’ ‘That off the lights, I opened the door, and—and—” 


sort of got back at her for good-womaning me. And then Her voice broke. Jennings reached over and took} 

I walked down the hall to the study, where I knew Mr. stout and wrinkled hand and held it. 

Simmons was. “Now, you’re not going to break down now after bg 
“I knocked, and he told me to come in. I opened the so brave, Mrs. Carnahan. Now, are you?” 

door. He was sitting at a table, reading. Though her husband had been in his grave a dozen yg 
“*There’s a young woman wants to see you,’ I told him. and Mrs. Carnahan had never intended replacing jj 

‘She wont give her name, but says you’ll know her.’ she was not so old that having her hand held by a hy 


“ ‘Oh, yes,’ he says. ‘Show her right in, Mrs. Carnahan.’ some young man was at all displeasing. She choked bg 


“Very well, sir,’ said I. It kind of flabbergasted me, her sobs. 
but I wasn’t one to show my feelings to my employer. I “There he was, lying on the floor, with the dagger on} 
know my place.” of him, and—” 


“Of course; I’m certain of that, Mrs. Carnahan. But “On top of him? You mean sticking out of him, dq 


why were you—er—flabbergasted? I take it that Mr.Sim- you?” 
mons was not in the habit of receiving young women at Mrs. Carnahan released her hand and held both of th 
night?” before her eyes. 

“Indeed he wasn’t, sir,” she snorted indignantly. “If “Sticking out of him, then. I only saw the white hil 
he’d been that sort of man, he’d have had to look elsewhere it; the rest of it I had no eyes for. I only knew that 
for a housekeeper—good employer that he was notwith- was lying there, white, him that was so red always, anf 
standing. I’d not remain in a house where there was_ turned sick to my stomach. But I managed to make{ 


goings-on my conscience wouldn’t approve of, sir.” front door and open it and scream once, and then—q 
“Of course not,” Jennings agreed. “Of course, you’d then—” 

never seen this young woman before? No picture of her She swayed in her chair. The long recital had been| 

anywhere in the house?” much for her. Jennings leaped from 
“Not that I know of, sir.” ‘ seat. He held a pocket flask to herli 

















which were suddenly white. 
> “Drink this,” he said. “It will 
you good.” 
She swallowed the whisky, 4 
in a moment her faintness ¥ 
past. 
“You’ve been a trump, ] 
Carnahan,” said Jennings, “ 
I thank you. Now you gon 
upstairs and get into bed 
try to sleep.” 
“In this house? Godi 


“Well, we’ll look into that later,” said Jennings thought- : 
fully. “And what happened then?” 

“Why, I came back and told the young woman that Mr. 
Simmons would see her, showed her down the hall and left 
her.” 

“Vou didn’t hear anything that was said between them?” 

“T did not, sir. I passed through the hall—it turns at the 
study door, as you know, sir—and entered the dining- 
room. From there I went through the butler’s 
pantry and into the kitchen, where I usually 
spend my evenings, sir, until ten o’clock.” 

“Yes, and after you got there?” 3 

“T sat down, sir, to do some sewing I’d bid!” she cried. “It’s tol 
been working on when the bell rang. In oF 4 : sister Maggie’s that Il} 
a little while—I didn’t look at the clock awa co © With him lying én 
again, after it struck, 4% which it did stairs—” 
just after I got back to the x kitchen, “Hell be taken am 
but I think it was about p shortly, Mrs. Carnahan” 
twenty-five minutes past nine, “Even so! The thought 
according to what that officer what happened down i 
said it must have been about would be with me all i 
then—well, I heard the front in my bed. God help me 
door close. All the doors between will be with me anym 
the kitchen and the front door was - but—suppose she a 
open; so of course I could hear quite back?” 
plain. So, figuring the young “There'll be offi 
woman was gone, and that I’d close here.” 
up the house, I left the kitchen and “T don’t care. ‘™ 
went to the front door. stay here. Not a bie 
Then I knew minute after I’ve got & 
she was gone, things in a bag! Tl@ 
and that it back to-morrow or the # 

























was her day and pack my trunk,! 
that I'd _ Stay here to-night I will not; 
heard, it’s Mary Carnahan tells you 9! 


“Just as you say, Mrs. 
han,” said Jennings gently. “Iu 
stand how you feel. I'll have 
officer escort you home. Feel abl 
go upstairs now?” 
: FP inthestudy “T’'ll feel more able to come 
“But, to make certain, I Bn ’ Jennings pickedup and get out of here,” she told 
went to the study and knocked aa the dagger fromthe with spirit. y 
on the door. I did so two or —Sffi > chair, lifting it by the “And think you'll be able @ 
three times; but Mr. Simmons e 4 blade. He the mam, With me (Continued on pages 


because when 
she went to the 
study she’d left 
her umbrella leaning 
against the wall, and now 
it was gone. 
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The sprightly story of a poor girl whose father owned but 
one car and whose apparent suitors had nothing but money. 
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It will ARTHA CHANNING 
was young and poor 
isky and breath-takingly pret- 
tneal ty. Of course, her poverty was 
evident only when measured by the 

mp, Mf standards of Kenilworth, which is a lit-- 
ings, rm erally exclusive community, because it excludes 
ed 20 i everyone but multimillionaires, and charming 
> bed neighbors like the Channings. 


Her father’s gy ~ 

one car was already in its second summer,—a_ ‘* § 
God dangerous season, as all mothers and motorists E 
will tell you,—and it was a simple sixteen-hundred- 


a dollar car, at that. Her chauffeur was never available until 
g a the gardening was done. Her meals ‘were served by a 
waitress instead of a butler, and she had no personal maid. 

nae She bought less than a third as Many. New gowns as the 
rahan” average débutante of Kenilworth; and that is equivalent 
though to saying that anywhere beyond the limits of the metro- 
veal politan district she would have seemed very well dressed 
all @ indeed. Now and then she had to think at least twice 
nelp , about expenditures at which the other girls didn’t have to 
- think at all. She lived opposite the’golf club over on West 
che Hill, among the comparatively unfashionables and mal- 

contents, and she was by far the poorest of the junior set. 

> Martha was a brunette who was neither too tall nor too 
short; she was neither too plump nor too slender; she 

I possessed a marvelously elusive quality which made large 

¥ le men think of her as a girl of dignified stature, and small 
aot men rejoice that she was so nearly their own size. . This 
Tl ome 2S due equally to her figure and her carriage, to her 

‘iia obviously extraordinary health, and to her occasional fond- 

= ness for superlative comfort. She could ride like a ranger, 
7 not, look the part; and afterwards she could curl up by 
vou the fireside like a placid kitten and accomplish a similarly 
4 Successful impersonation. She was an adept at most sports, 


“ P an incredibly fine dancer, and on moonlight evenings be- 
tween June and September, a deadly peril to all susceptible 
bachelors. 

She was sympathetic and thoughtful and affectionate, 
and she was also intolerant of supersentiment and affecta- 
tion. She frankly liked men, and she frankly hated flirts. 
At intervals she consequently hated herself, and decreed 
4 voluntary penance of staid repression which men of 
understanding found still more fascinating. She was pas- 





Martha scurried to 

the veranda raili 

and looked in 

directions; there 

wasn't a human 
ing in sight. 











sionately devoted to the 
out-of-doors, and at. the 
same time she was. in- 
tensely domestic, and not un- 
mindful of the obligations of 
mentality. Within two hours 
she could cry over a hurt puppy, 
{ and darn a stocking, and read a 
“3 chapter of Nietzsche, and sing a bal- 
lad, and \ rhapsodize over a handful of violets, 
and play A a rattling set of tennis and race her 
opponent all \*% ° the way home. She was just as 
capable of sit- “3 > ting up half the night at a sick-bed 
or over the de- -{* tails of a charity entertainment, 
as she was of dancing cheerfully through a corresponding 
period. .She adored celebrities, and she also adored ten- 
year-pid boys with gaps in their front teeth. 

It naturally follows that when she was about eighteen, 
she had all the unattached young millionaires of Kenil- 
worth hopelessly in love with her; she had only ‘to speak 
the. word and name the bridesmaids. To the puzzled con- 
sternation of Kenilworth, however, she displayed no eager- 
ness to: be obliged to name them. ‘ 

Out of the squadron of her acknowledged suitors there 
were two whose superiority was manifest. They were 
Atwood -and. Burtor, college men, and gentlemen in fact 
and not by implication. Atwood was twenty-four, big- 
boned and athletic, hdndsome.as a motion-picture actor, 
and if he hadn’t been an ultraconservative by inheritance, 
he would have been boyishly impulsive. As it was, he 
lived in a-sort-of fixed hesitancy between inclination and 
inhibition; ‘but he was a very splendid youth, and Martha 
sometimes thrilled when she saw him. Winslow Burton 


b 






was twenty-seven, and a man of utter poise; he had all - 


the social accomplishments and all the social graces, and 
he was a tiny bit of a cynic—just enough to be a superb 
conversationalist. But his astounding poise, which was 


inherent and not the result of worldly experience, had 
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ironed much of the spontaneity out of him, so that he oc- 
casionally rather annoyed Miss Channing. 

Gradually this pair had outdistanced the field. In the 
open, it was Atwood who got Miss Martha’s attention and 
gave her the greatest pleasure; socially it was Burton who 
shone; but one of the two invariably managed, under any 
given circumstances, to exercise a rather stringent restraint 
upon the ambitions of everyone else. By degrees the 
remainder of the squadron fell by the wayside; Kenilworth 
put it down as a certainty that either Atwood or Burton 
was scheduled for speedy triumph; and Kenilworth waited 
patiently for 
the announce- 
ment. 

Neverthe- 
less Martha 
delayed; when 
she was nearly 
nineteen, she 
was still joy- 
ously inde- 
pendent; but 
there were 
moments, eS- 
pecially when 
she had held 
recent con- 
verse with one 
man or the 
other, in 
which she was 
rather notice- 
ably _ solemn 
and abstract- 
ed. She be- 
gan to lose 
some of that 
admirable bal- 
ance of hers; 
she showed 
signs of fitful 
nervous- 
ness. And at 
length one of 
her very old- 
est and best 
friends decid- 
ed that what 
she needed, 
whether she 
knew it or 
not, was an 
absolutely 
reliable philos- 
opher to con- 
fide in, and 
decided, fur- 
thermore, to 
volunteer for 
the post. This 
volunteer 
happened to 
be still a third 
man. 

His name 
was Gardiner; 
he was thirty 
years old, and 
he had known 
Martha Channing for five of them, without ever betraying 
the premonitory symptoms of falling in love with her him- 
self. In the opinion of Kenilworth, he was immune, not only 
to Martha, but also to the collective sex; he had been tried 


“| despise you!” she cried to Gardiner. “See what you 
about it; Mautie,” he said, “— 
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and found wanting in the sentimental conventions. He 
was a plutocrat by bequest, but he preferred to dress in the 
manner of a refined socialist and apply himself to bour. 
geois pursuits, such as walking for fun, and thinking for 
recreation. He would travel a score of miles to put on the 
gloves with a competent middle-weight, but he wouldn’t 
walk across the street to hear Tetrazzini. By contrast, he 
would tramp a mile into the woods to locate an ovenbird’s 
nest, and he would spend an entire forenoon in instructing 
a knickerbockered pupil how to throw an out-curve; but he 
wouldn’t play golf with a champion, or bridge with anybody. 
Gardiner 
was a natural- 
ist and a hw 
manitarian, 
and anywhere 
but in Kenil- 
worth -he 
would have 
been lauded as 
a public char 
acter; bu 
since he somes 
times laughed 
immoderately 
at people wha 
couldn’t ¢& 
dure to be 
laughed at, he 
wasn’t unre; 
servedly popr 
ular. He was 
an excellent 
teacher of 
woodcraft and 
true sport, 
and he was 4 
sturdy confi- 
dant and a 
Sage adviser 
of everyone 
who hada 
real problem 
in the closet, 
so that those 
who appreci 
ated him— 
chiefly small 
boys and men 
past sixty— 
were often ex 
travagant im 
their praise. 
Gardiner 
gave Martha 
no opporti 
nity to a& 
ticipate his 
purpose; he 
dropped. if 
casually one 
fine afternoom 
and suggested 
a tramp in the 
sunshine. H 
an hour late 
Martha was 
sitting on @ 
stump in a lit 


"ve done! Go away!” “It's too bad you feel that way 
use I'm just beginning to love you.” 


tle clearing, and Gardiner, in his habitual brown cordurey, 
was.smoking his pipe at her feet, and she was telling him 
that she was a heartless, giddy-headed and highly culpality 
girl, because for two seasens: she: had: been struge ing thy 
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discover whether she cared more for 
Burton or for Atwood and hadn’t 
reached a conclusion. 

Martha believed that one of these 
two was surely fated to marry her, 
for she had never met anyone else 
whom she liked as well as either of 
them—that is, anyone who had pro- 
posed to her. But she admitted candidly that if either of 
them had disclosed one final attribute,—and ‘the other 
hadn’t,—she wouldn’t hesitate a fortnight. . That attribute 
was imagination. Without it, the two were neck-and-neck; 
with it, one would be immeasurably the more attractive. 
And Martha added that life is too monotonous, in essence, 
to permit of happiness among péople who aren’t fairly 
imaginative. 

Gardiner took his-pipe out of his mouth and smiled up 
at her. He had never found her so winsome as when she 
lectured herself, through him; and momentarily he was 
envious of the two she was comparing. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” he said. “I really hadn’t.” 

“But it’s true!” insisted Martha. “Now, isn’t it?” 

“Maybe it is,” admitted Gardiner. “But what are you 
going to do about it?” 

She looked directly at him—they were both ingenuous 
enough to look into each other’s eyes without embarrass- 
ment or flirtatiousness. She shook her head soberly. 

“T’ve been waiting,” said Martha, ‘““—just waiting to see. 
You know, I couldn’t tell them what I’ve missed, and what 
I'm hunting for. They’ve got it, or they haven’t. They 
couldn’t imitate it—and’they’d probably try to, if they 
guessed, and that would be awful! . Sometimes I think it’s 
no use; and then again I’m-sure it’s coming out right very 
soon. And if it shouldn’t—” 

“What then?” Gardiner was flatteringly intent. 

“T don’t know,” conceded Martha. “There isn’t any- 
one else, Don. If one of them only had some sparkle 
in him—like you!” 

“I can conceive,” said Gardiner slowly, “that a man 
might make a pretty decent sort of husband even if he 
didn’t have that quality, Martha. Aren’t you overlooking 
something?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I mean, hasn’t this got to be an obsession with you? 
Haven’t you thought so much of this phase of life that 
you've neglected some of the other phases? Can’t you see 
that perhaps both those boys coud satisfy you if they 
understood you as well as I do? Take Win Burton: he’s 
fearfully repressed, but as far as you and I know, he may 
have the wildest fancies in the world. If he has, he’s 
keeping them to himself because he thinks they’re childish 
or silly. And as for Tommy Atwood— Good Lord! If 
he had anything to furnish more fuel to his dynamo, he’d 
low up ina second! You mustn’t expect a man to be 
Perfect, Martha! Besides, what is imagination?” 

“I don’t! But oh, Don, you know what I mean! — It’s 
the color! I don’t want to marry anybody with a slate- 
eataymind! .I-want to find out what’s back of Win’s con- 
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"Good ae he ae civilly. “Can 
you tell me if there’s a Mi ing lives 
anywhere around teers 


servatism; I want to know if Tom 
Atwood is going to get perfectly stodgy 
as soon as he can’t dash around the way 
he does now. That’s all. And I just can’t find 
out. It’s as though they’ve built up barriers 
between us. They’re so careful: always to please 
me, so afraid they'll forget, and be—well, per- 
sonalf! And the more I try, the harder it is for 
me; I seem to. drive them back inside:themselves. That’s 
why I’m waiting, Don.” 

“T-wonder,” said Gardiner, smoking reflectively, “if there 
is anything in the world I wouldn’t do for you.” 

She, gazed at him, smiled a. quick and perturbed little 
smile and drew-a long breath. 

“There must be, Don—lots of things.” 

He looked up at her with rising interest. 

“Not many. What I had in mind was a coincidence. 
To-morrow morning I have a date to go riding with Tommy 
Atwood, and to-morrow afternoon, I’m going to motor in 
town with Win.” 

Martha’s cheeks grew delicately pink, and her eyes 
widened. 

“Don! Please!” 

“Please what?’’ asked Gardiner comfortably. 

“You mustn’t! You now you mustn’t!” 

“Why the excitement? I only mentioned a coincidence 
that—”’ 

“Don Gardiner, I’ll hate you! 
me.on your word of honor—” 

“Pll promise anything you say,’’ he declared indulgently. 

She leaned ‘toward-him and punctuated the law with her 
small fist. 

“You wont breathe one single syllable to anyone on 
the face of.the earth, Don!” 

“Certainly not, if you say so!” 
vocative. 

“But I don’t. believe you!” 

Gardiner was again entranced by her animation. 

“I’m sorry, my dear, but why doubt me? Is my reputa- 
tion as-bad as that?” 

“Please promise,’ she pleaded. “You can’t tell what 
might come of it—” 

“T’ll swear on a stack of Bibles as high as the Wool- 
worth Tower,” said Gardiner. “It wasn’t anything but a 
coincidence, anyway: What’s the flurry?” 

She stood up briskly, and Gardiner clambered obediently 
to his feet. 

“Don,” she said, aiming her forefinger at him, “I can 
read you like a. book!” 

“Then you’ve read,” he stated, “a paragraph that tells 
you that all I wanted was to help you get your perspective, 
haven’t you?” 

She nodded rapidly. 

“You are nice, Don,” she said, and squeezed his hand, at - 
which he reddened for no cause at all. “Let’s go back; 
shall we?” She moved and paused; he was staring at her 
unwaveringly, and yet as though he saw miles beyond her. 
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I'll loathe you! Promise 


His smile was pro- 















There was an infinitesimal smile flickering atthe: corners... : = 
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of his mouth, and an unfamiliar light in his eyes. “What’s 
the matter?” she queried anxiously. 

Gardiner came abruptly to himself. 

“Oh!” he said. “Why—nothing! 
of ethics!” 

That response worried Miss Martha for many minutes 
thereafter, and intermittently for many days, until her nine- 
teenth birthday, when the full significance of it occurred 
to her. She had intuitively sensed what was the ques- 
tion of ethics, and she had decided that Gardiner had 
been thinking of the old arguntent as to the moral justi- 
fication, under stress, of a downright lie. Had he, out 
of regard for her, deliberately planned to break the prom- 
ise he had so promptly given? In his great altruism, had 
he sworn to maintain silence, mentally reserving the right 
to dissolve her difficulty as’ he saw fit? Martha was 
impelled to think so, and on her birthday she thought she 
had the proof. 


It was a—a question 


ARLY on a warm morning in June, Martha, who 

inhabited a sleeping-porch at the rear of the Channing 
house—a very pleasant sleeping-porch, with a prospect of 
distant hills and a foreground of old-fashioned garden— 
Martha was healthily asleep. The morning had come 
peacefully into existence; there were singing birds in the 
near-by trees; there was a.fresh young breeze rustling 
among the leaves;. thete was an inquisitive sun pushing 
a vanguard of beams through interstices in the awning of 
the balcony; but none of these skirmishes had awakened 
Martha. Presently, however, there was a new sound in 
the air—tenuous at first, almost inaudible; it was a sound 
which had a certain appropriateness to the morning, and 
at.the. same time a certain foreign element in it. It was 
a melody so sweet and haunting that it might have. been 
the musical autobiography of the spring itself—and Martha 
slept serenely on. 

Dreamily, but in beatific crescendo, the melody rose to 
the balcony. The tempo quickened; the breath of wood- 
winds yielded to more virile strains; the atmosphere quiv- 
ered sensitively; and Martha stirred. For a moment, so 
dainty is the adjustment of. the subconscious-to the con- 
scious, she lived in suspension between sleep and waking. 
She absorbed the music as naturally as she breathed, with- 
out concentration upon the reality. And then, instantane- 
ously, Martha was wide awake. . For a second or two she 
lay quiescent, wondering. She yawned deliciously, rose on 
her elbow, grew tense and listened—and with the positive 
reminiscence that she had already known this for a long, 
long time, she was suddenly conscious that from the garden 
below her the “Liebestraum” was quivering up to bid her 
good morning. 

She was fascinated at the samé time that she was stupe- 
fied. Her trained ear distinguished speedily the different 
instruments; she knew that.on the lawn there were at least 
six musicians. She was amazed, and she was transported. 
The serenade was hers, no doubt, and it was a seductive 
compliment, but who had provided it for her? . She frowned 
introspectively, and it was at this juncture that she guessed 
the perfidy of her old friend-Gardiner. Winthrop Burton 
was an ardent music-lover, but without assistance, this 
inspiration would never have struck him. 

Don Gardiner had certainly made good his innuendo, 
and she would take her oath to it. In his offhand manner 
he must have suggested to Win Burton the desirability of 
something unique; and Gardiner could have done it so 
easily and so tactfully that Burton would have remained 
entirely unsuspicious. But he would shortly thereafter 
have been seized with an intuition; and he had evidently 
acted on the impulse. Without doubt it was Burton—and 
yet’ Martha was less indebted to him-than to Gardiner. 
Just the same, it was shameful-of Don, shameful and inex- 
cusable, and Martha was very angry at him. He had tres- 
passed upon her rights; he deserved punishment. 
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Nevertheless, for the present, there was rare beauty ig 
this sunrise reveille. Martha listened, and glowed to it, 
She was on the point of creeping to the edge of the balgony 
to inspect the group on the lawn; but after a second thought 
she preferred to eliminate everything corporeal from her 
idyl, and to close her eyes and drift away into unalloyed 
content. Later she would appear and thank the musicians 
and probably reward them generously. And so, in the eool 
lusciousness of the early day, she reveled in the exquisite 
tones of Liszt; she heard, for the first time in her life, the 
“Frihlingsrauschen” played wholly with strings and wood 
winds; and she presently realized how the “Woodland 
Sketches” of MacDowell are infinitely true to the title 
Soothed and caressed, she lay very still; the music drooped 
lower and lower; it was just a whisper now—a mere 
monotone. 

She awoke with a start to find the sun shining squarely 
in her eyes. There was no music coming up to her from 
the garden; but somewhere she could hear the unmistak 
able rattlings and clashings which foretell the busy prepa 
ration of breakfast. She glanced at her wrist-watch; it 
registered half-past seven. Martha scurried to the veranda 
railing and looked in all directions; there wasn’t a human 
being in sight.. The-first of her birthday gifts was nothing 
but a memory. 

At breakfast she learned, to her vast astonishment, that 
no one else of her family had shared in the enjoyment of 
her gift. She-learned also that there wasn’t the slightest 
clue to the donor; there was no token on the lawn, and 
although Martha made a very especial pilgrimage dn the 
last season’s car to find out, there was no letter of pre 
tension at the post office. 

Martha was rapturously baffled; she was almost com 
vinced that she had dreamed the entire performance; and 
yet she knew she hadn’t. She resolved to flay Gardiner by 
telephone, and see if she couldn’t wring from him a frag 
ment of self-incrimination which would involve Burton; 
for of course it was manifestly impossible for her to speak 
her gratitude to Burton until she had better evidence... But 
before she had come to the end of her accumulation of 
strictly materiai gifts, Gardiner himself, nonchalant a 
always, wandered in with a ventilated wicker basket and 
deposited with Martha the six-weeks-old puppy @f 3 
Malemute. 

Gardiner alleged, in answer to a furore of exclamations, 
that an acquaintance in the wilds had got it for him, and 
shipped it safely by express, and that he considered it am 
adequate: remembrance for the occasion. The puppy, ie 
said, if it preserved the traditions of its ancestry, Wot 
make Martha think of him with great frequency}: and 
wasn’t that what remembrances were for? 


ARTHA, somewhat staggered, but reassured by the 
knowledge that Gardiner wasn’t like other men;and 
couldn’t be expected to cohform to the regulations, thi 
him prettily, detached the puppy from her pumps: 
asked Gardiner in what way he was connected with te 
episode of the orchestra. She asked at least a dozen othet 
questions before Gardiner could get a word in edgewise. 
“Well,” said Gardiner, fidgeting, “I promised you 
didn’t I?” 
“Yes, you did!” said Martha vehemently. “But yo 
can’t make me believe—” : 
“In that case,” said Gardiner, “there’s no use denying i 
is there? So I wont. All I'll say is that you’re mis 
ing me horribly.” His accent tormented Martha. 
“Don,” she said, half laughing, ‘“‘you’re the stupidestal 
dear in Kenilworth! Didn’t you know you shouldn't have 
done that? Don’t you know it was—why, it was impor 
sible! It was—well, if you don’t know it, there’s nothiig, 
more J ‘can tell you, but—” is 
“Look at the result!” said Gardiner. “You talked 
minute ago as though you liked it. That must have ® 
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She unearthed a 










e¥ mighty ; telephone. 
aristocratic sort - “Martha!” said 
of sensation, €* a gruff voice. 
Martie —I almost “Follow the ar- 
row, b 


wish that I’d heard the band 
myself. Somehow it makes me think of—of Greek 
history.” 

“Not band—orchestra! Well, did you give anybody 
the faintest intimation about what we talked about, Don?” 

“TInadvertently, I may have,” he confessed. “But if I 
did, it was wholly inadvertent. That’s the gospel truth.” 

“Then it must have been Win Burton,” said Martha. 
She scowled ferociously at Gardiner, relented, and smiled 
in retrospect. “You’re in disgrace,” she said severely. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, and I hope you 
are. You’re impossible, Don—absolutely! But—it was 
beautiful. I wonder if I ought to call up Win about it?” 

“Why Win?” 

“Of course!” she said, raising her eyebrows. 
isn’t musical.” 

“All the more reason for supposing that it was his idea! 
Wouldn’t he naturally plan out something as far away from 
his own hobbies as he could? Win wouldn’t be half so 
likely to think of music; it’s too casual with him. It seems 
to me it’s about an even chance, Martie—I’d wait until 
somebody puts in a claim—” 

He stopped; for Martha had stiffened, and gestured for 
silence. From no great distance there was an_ explo- 
sive crackle as of musketry firing at will: it steadily 
increased in volume; it was apparently overhead. 

“Airplane!” said Gardiner. 

“Come on!” cried Martha, and ran for the door. 

Standing in the driveway, they beheld a biplane wing- 
ing an immense circle at an altitude of perhaps a thousand 
feet. It was on its perigee, and the hum of the motor was 
diminishing. Side by side they watched it climb away into 
the clouds to westward, watched it recede until now and 
again they lost it agairist the soft blue background—watched 
it imperceptibly approach once more. 

Martha: snatched at his sleeve in her excitement. 

“Don! Don! Isn’t it coming down? Isn’t it going 
to land?” 

Gardiner glanced at the fairway of the third hole, diag- 
onally opposite. 

“He’s picked out a good spot, if he is—queer, too! 
Nothing was wrong with his motor! Let’s go over where 
there’s a clear view!” 

Hand in hand, they hurried across the road. The biplane 
was gliding swiftly downward; as the man and the girl 
stared motionless, the big machine swooped on its final 
tangent, dipped to earth and ran quietly for a hundred 
yards over the level turf. The operator, disengaging him- 
self, took to wrestling with an unseen force; Martha and 
Gardiner, juvenile in their eagerness, hastened forward. 
The mechanic turned, saw them and grinned. He removed 
his cap, and grinned even more widely. He advanced to 
meet them. 

“Good morning,” he said civilly. “Can you tell me if 
there’s a Miss Channing lives anywhere around here?” 

Martha, gasping, was speechless. Gardiner had turned, 
and was waving imperiously at a knot of men on the club- 
house terracé a quarter-mile toward the hills. The men 
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broke into their stride; 
,..- caddies joined them; passers-by 
halted on the road and vaulted the bound- 
ary wall. A transient airplane is a novelty, even 
in Kenilworth. 

“Why—I—J’m Miss Channing,” faltered Mar- 
tha, turning pale. 

“Miss Martha Channing?” 

“Yes. I—oh, Don!” 

“Here’s a note for you, then,” said the birdman, tender- 
ing it. “And those things over by the machine. It’s a 
celebration, isn’t it? And—can’t I congratulate you too?” 
He grinned again, and moved off in the direction of the 
biplane. 

“Please—wait!”’ said Martha faintly. 

“Good morning!” said the operator blandly. He mo- 
tioned to the gathering crowd and stepped nimbly to his 
seat. The motor leaped into life. Two minutes later 
Martha, not yet recovered from the stunning surprise, was 
watching a hawklike courier mounting anew to the heavens; 
her lips were dry, and she was moistening them dumbly, 
Her hand, which was in Gardiner’s, was trembling; and her 
eyes were moist with her ecstasy. Wasn’t this exactly what 
Tommy Atwood would do for her—and wouldn’t he have 
driven the machine himself if he had dared? 

“Let’s look!” said Gardiner. ‘Don’t read your note here 
—there’s too much of a crowd!” He was almost as excited 
as Martha. 

Together, under the inquisitive scrutiny of jostling 
bystanders, they examined the four parcels which the avi- 
ator had left on the fairway; two were light, and two were 
very heavy. But countless friends were in the gathering; 
and eventually, to the disappointment of the proletariat, 
there was a moment in which Martha, surrounded by her 
family, could read her note in peace while Gardiner cut 
fastenings and wrenched at corrugated board. 

She read the note and blushed, and laughed a trifle 
hysterically. 

“What’s in the packages?” she demanded. ‘And who’s 
‘Felix’?” 

There was a roar of laughter; and Gardiner sat down 
on the floor and howled. 

“Books, candy and flowers!” he guffawed. “Jsn’t it?” 

“Why—yes,” said Martha. “That’s what the letter says 
—tread it yourself!” She dropped to her knees to investi- 
gate the gift from on high; her father took the missive and 
read it aloud: 

“ ‘Understanding that Mrs. Grundy has a permanent res- 
idence in Kenilworth, in which there are many windows and 
a good telescope, I am compelled by circumstances over 
which I have no control to follow the dictates of her code. 
But fortunately for to-day there is a certain elasticity in 
the statute relating to gifts to unmarried women. [If only 
books, candy and flowers are on the approved list, I may 
still avail myself of the privilege of my own selection. I 
send you, therefore, books, candy and flowers by special 
messenger, and I take the occasion to wish you a very 
happy birthday. 
(Perr. * 

“Felix is Latin for happy,” said Mr. Channing. “Rather 
presumptuous, I call it. Who is he?” 

On the floor Martha was laughing weakly, and threaten- 
ing Gardiner with all the tortures of the Inquisition. The 
special messenger had brought her a set of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, with a mahogany rack for it, five pounds of 
bonbons, and three bags of whole-wheat flour milled by 
three different corporations. ... . 

Martha had begged Gardiner to spend the day with her, 
and he had gladly acceded. She was nervously exhil- 


arated, but she was shaken too, (Continued on page 117) 4 














“But you be- 
long to me, 

he said. 
“When Louis 
knows, he 
wont even 
want to hold 
you to your 

promise. 


whe 


“ 
H* — me—he loves me not—passionately—not 
at all.” 
: ~ That was the last leaf of the marguerite; and 
it was just what Mary O’Farrell had expected. It always 
came like that—either “he loves me not,” or “not at all,” 
et she asked a flower for the truth about Don 
>t The girl was growing superstitious, because the 
ng confirmed her secret fear. A dozen other men cared, 
and told her too often that they cared; but—not a look, not 
a word, from Don Shelby! 
8 = days had passed, and he had not come to the house. 
“ ad not written. He had sent no flowers, no message. 
ao sure J don’t care, if he doesn’t,” she assured lerself. 
n she tried to turn her thoughts toward a man who cer- 
¥ did care—too much. But it was difficult, at this 


The Williamsons are 
living in Paris—in the 
center of the war- 
hurricane, where the 
very air is saturated 
with drama. This story 
is based on one of the 
situations with which 
they have come in con- 
tact. 
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time, not to think of the two men together, for they were 
friends. 

The place was Paris, and the time was early August, 
1914. Mary knew what Louis Delenski would do. Though 
his father, the great Jean Delenski, was Polish by birth, 
and a citizen of the world by virtue of the voice which all 
the world had heard, Louis counted as a Frenchman; and 
he would fight of course, if the doctors would let him. If 
not, he would drive a military motor or serve France as best 
he could. But what would Don Shelby, the American, do? 

He was a sportsman and had boxed with Carpentier. 
Lamar had taught him to fly. He had played polo in 
England; and had won with his car an endurance-test race 
in Scotland only last month. But he had come to Europe 
“for fun,” he frankly admitted, after inheriting a fortune, 
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from an uncle. Now that “fun” was at an end in Europe 
for Heaven knew how long, would he go home? Or would 
he stay calmly in the country watching other men fight? 
Or would he offer himself to France? 

Mary wondered, and could not answer her own questions. 
Although, superficially, Don seemed less subtle than Louis, 
Mary told herself that he was far, far less easy to under- 
stand. She thought that she understood Louis. Anyhow, 
she knew how he felt toward her, and what he would want 
to do in the war—which was precisely what she did not 
know about Don. 

Mary was sitting under an immense weeping ash tree 
which formed an arbor at the end of a long pergola in 
Madame Montalban’s garden. The girl had always loved 
the arbor tree, with its old stone seat underneath; and be- 
fore the war (already that seemed long ago, though it was 
only a few days) she used to read there, peacefully, for 
hours on end. Now one could do nothing—wanted to do 
nothing—“peacefully.” One was keyed up to a strange 
suspense, as if one listened subconsciously to voices far off, 
whispering about the future. Mary would not have come 
to the arbor this afternoon if Madame Montalban had 
not sent her with a rather flimsy excuse, promising to join 
the “chére petite amie” later. Mary did not expect Madame 
in any case till tea-time. She did expect Louis, and would 
not be wholly sorry to see him. She was fond of Louis in 
a way, and she wanted to hear his news. So she flung aside 
what was left of the marguerite and put Don Shelby out 
of her mind—for several minutes. 


EANWHILE, in the house, Louis Delenski was talk- 
ing of her with his aunt, Madame Montalban. 

“Dear boy,” said Madame in the exquisite Parisian 
French which Mary O’Farrell was learning from her, “a 
petite isin the arbor. I have arranged that for you. When 
she sees you in your beautiful uniform, how can she resist? 
You look more romantic than romance itself!” 

Louis laughed, though not a happy laugh. “I look per- 
haps like an actor dressed up as a soldier,” he said. 

“But you are not an actor,” his aunt protested, 
“thanks to your father, who saw it would be best for you 
not to go on the stage.” 

“He saw it would be best, because I am too weak,” Louis 
corrected her. His aunt’s way of glossing everything over 
and shutting her eyes to realities annoyed him intensely 
in some moods, though in others he would beg her to say 
that ‘Mary loved him, whether she really believed it or not. 

“Ah, well, your not being strong gives you that interest- 
ing look which draws women’s eyes wherever you go,” 
Madame consoled her favorite firmly. ‘You are a thou- 
sand times more attractive than your friend Shelby, who is 
such an athlete.” 

“Tf only she thought so!” Louis muttered. 

“She will think so to-day. For myself, I am sure she 
has always thought so. She has a soul of crystal, and 
never a word has she uttered to me about Shelby, except—” 

“As if she would!” sneered Louis. 

“Do not be so sharp with your poor aunt, who has adored 
you all these years!” Madame Montalban pleaded. “If 
you knew what I have done for you!” 

“What have you done?” 

“Why, my Louis is forever worrying lest /a petite thinks 
more of Shelby than of him. Though I do not agree, I have 
done my best to make things secure. He is often here, as 
you know. The last time he came, I got him to go with me 
to look at my roses. He was bored, but what did that mat- 
ter? I spoke as if there were an understanding between 
Mary and you. Of course I did not put it into words. 
Women know how to do these things!” 

“What did he say?” Louis asked, half coaxingly, half 
sulkily. 

“He said—nothing. He looked—stolid, as only an 
American or an Englishman can look: Personally, I do not 


-I see it in your eyes—that the good-by will be forevete 
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think he admires Mary half as much as many other me 
do, whom you fear with her not at all. But even if lan 
wrong, he is your friend. He cannot be so—caddish ig the 
English word, is it not?—as to stab you in the back? He 
hasn’t been to see us for days—not since the declaratigg 
of war! It is rather marked.” 
“I understand his absence partly,” said Louis, “became 
I know he has been busy every moment. He voluntegne 
the first day, for the Aviation Corps. But as his countryjs 
neutral, there is a question—or was—whether his seryics 
could be accepted. Perhaps by this time it is decide 
one way or the other. When it is, he’ll come.” 
“Why don’t you go and find Mary now?” Madam 
Montalban cut Louis short. Then, linking her arm imbis 
she led him in front of a mirror. “Does not that give yu} 
courage?” she asked. cf 
Her nephew laughed, and freeing himself from her hg 
walked out through the long window into the garden. 
Nevertheless he had seen himself in the gorgeous unifom 
of a lieutenant of cuirassiers: in a second, he had takenip 
the picture of. a tragically handsome face—thin, holley 
cheeked, with a passionate mouth, deep-set yet immens 
green-gray eyes under beautiful brows, and a smile thal 
was somehow fatal. He was not satisfied with himself 
He would have preferred to be of Don Shelby’s type. Still 
he saw that in his smart uniform he was different frombis 
old self, and that Tante Héléne’s adjective romantic ws 
not misapplied. ¢ 
Louis adored Mary O’Farrell. He had amused hindi 
with many flirtations before meeting the Irish-Americn 
girl, but since then she had been the only woman in is 
world. She had come from New York two years ago, # 
study voice-production with his father, the great Jem, 
whose favorite pupil she had become. Jean had recom 
mended her to live with his widowed sister. The Combes 
Montalban owned a charming old house which she bal 
cleverly turned into a sort of super-pension, and Jean seit 
his richest pupils to her. Mary was said to be the richest 
of all, as well as the prettiest. ; 
But it was not for her money that Louis cared, thou 
he had only the allowance given him by the succes 
opera singer. It was for her beauty and extraordifiay 
sweetness that he loved her. Unluckily for Louis, neatly 
all the other men who knew Mary O'Farrell loved her, 
which made things difficult, even though she lived mis 
aunt’s house, where he was free to come and go. Shews 
the darling of so many different sets—French, English ait 
American, fashionable and artistic, that one could neverkt 
with the girl undisturbed for five minutes, despite her 
dependence, and what a jeune fille Parisienne would 
considered her unconventionality. 






























































Bu there was the adored one at this moment alomem 
the arbor! Louis saw by the flash in her eyes til 
she admired the lieutenant of cuirassiers. He saw Som 
thing else as well—a curious, sudden sadness, and git 
what it meant: that she thought tragedy hung over 
He was aware that people said he “had a fatal look.” 4 
strange inspiration came to him, that this time the) 
would bring him good fortune. He meant to 
most of it! 

“You see, I have my wish,” he said. “Lucky for me that 
I went to the school of officers when I decided that t 
army should be my métier! I start. as a lieutenant } 
have come to say good-by to you, belle Marie, before gom 
even to my father. And I know you think as I think 





















“Qh, no!” Mary cried. “It mustn’t be forever! Net 
you nor I must let such an idea come into our minds.” 

“I’ve always felt I should die young, in one Way 
other,” Louis went on, when she had let him sit dowa® 
side her on the old high-backed stone seat. “That 
‘reason I never dared tell you how I worship yous 
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An official telegram announced that Lieutenant Louis Delenski, of the cuirassiers, had fallen gloriously on the field of battle. 


how it’s different. Better to die for my country in battle 
than in my bed; and I don’t much mind, really. At least, 
I’ would not mind if I could have a little—just a little— 
happiness first. No, I mean an immense happiness for a 
very short time! If you would marry me before I go, why, 
I could face death with courage, with joy—because of the 
memories I should carry beyond. I’d rather have you for 
my wife for two days than live to be old without you.” 


“Why not try and live to be old with me?” Mary asked. 

She spoke on impulse. She did not love Louis, and she 
was very near to loving another man. But she didn’t quite 
love that other, she repeated. And the quickest way to for- 
get him, since he didn’t love her (even Madame Montal- 
ban noticed his indifference!) would be to throw herself 
heart and soul into giving Louis—dear, tragic Louis—th 
happiness he needed. : 
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Mary would not have believed such a foolish thing about 
herself if anyone had twitted her with it, but perhaps it 
was partly the soldier-romance of Louis which made it im- 
possible to refuse him. He looked like a male Valkyrie in 
his magnificent uniform. He was going to offer his life to 
his country, and his country would take it, Mary felt hor- 
ribly sure. In the pity and pain of this presentiment she 
was glad to sacrifice herself. In another instant she was 
in Louis’ arms; and after that, she could not have unsaid 
those impulsive words of hers, if she would. But she turned 
her cheek, and would not let him touch her lips. Instead, 
he kissed her white-rose cheek, and the soft, dark 
hair that waved over the pink ears. He kissed her 
hand, her wrist, her throat; and all the while Mary’s 
heart was cold, so cold that she grew faint with fear 


—not fear of Louis, but fear that in wishing to act 
for the best, she had made a dreadful mistake. When 
she felt that she should scream if Louis kissed her 
again, she begged him: “Go and tell your aunt Héléne 
about us. Then come back to me, and bring Madame,” 
she added. 

Louis obeyed with reluctance. He went through the long 
pergola, on which clematis hung like a thick curtain. If 
he had taken the path through the rose-garden, everything 
in Mary’s future might have been different, for there he 
would have met Don Shelby. He would not have let Don 
go to Mary O’Farrell without the triumph of flinging the 
news in-his friend’s face. Louis liked Don, and had reason 
to be grateful, for Shelby believed in him as a budding 
playwright, which Jean Delenski did not: therefore Don 
had financed a one-act play for Jean’s son, and it had been 
a success. Nevertheless friendship would not have counted 
with a man of Louis’ temperament. There was no friend- 
ship he would not trample in the dust for the sake of a 
great love. — 

But Louis did not meet Shelby. The clematis clustered 
too thick for him to see out from the pergola to the rose- 
garden; and he was thinking too deeply of Mary to notice 
distant foot- 
steps. So he 
went into the 
house and was 
greatly annoyed 
to find a visitor 
in his aunt’s 
boudoir, une 
vieille fille who 
had known him 
since his boy- 
hood. He had 
to be polite for 
a few moments, 
raging inwardly, 
before Madame . 
Montalban in her tactful yet determined way got rid of the 
lady. Then he had to answer questions and receive con- 
gratulations. 

“T told you how it would be!” Tante Héléne exclaimed. 
“You might have risked it long ago. And yet, perhaps you 
were right to wait. This war has already broken down 
barriers in hearts which might have remained closed.” 

Madame Montalban did not know that Don had called. 
Her old friend had arrived just before Shelby; and when, 
as usual, he asked for “Madame la Comtesse,” the servant 
had said she was engaged for the moment with a visitor. 
Georges did not like Monsieur Louis, who had once 
laughed at him as an idiot—a “crétin.” But he did like 
“Monsieur S’elbie,” who was every inch a man, if a for- 
eigner, and gave dazzling tips. Georges knew well that all 
these young men did not come for Madame, but for cette 
délicieuse Mademoiselle O’ Farrell, who would be a grand 
singer one of these days, if she didn’t marry and give up 
-music, as @ woman should..So he added that though 


On a bed of white satin glinted the most 
curious jewel Sister Grayle had ever seen. 
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Madame was unfortunately occupied, Mademoiselle was 
in the arbor. He, Georges, had seen her enter there with 
a book not an hour ago. 

Shelby did not wait to discuss the subject further; he 
stalked through the hall into the rose-garden, and took that 
way to the arbor because it was the path farthest from 
Madame’s boudoir window. 

He did not mean to ask Mary to marry him. Fora 
singularly successful and popular young man, he_aas al. 
most stupidly modest. He couldn’t write plays and Operas, 
or sing like an angel, or paint pictures or make statues 
and speak several languages, as half the men of Mary's 
acquaintance could. He thought of himself as rather a 
lump of a fellow, with none of the admirable Louis Delen- 
ski’s fascinations; and when he was with the girl, he was 
silent and stupid, because he loved her so much he could 
think of nothing to say. If war had not come, however, 
he would sooner or later have summoned courage to try 
his luck, for he realized that he had as much right to try as 
Louis or any other man. Even if his services had been 
refused by France, he would have spoken, because in that 
case, having done what he thought his Cuty, his life would 
still have been his own to offer her.. But now his services 
had been accepted. He was already a skilled aviator, and 
would bé:sent at once to the front. He knew that he might 
be killed-any day; and it wouldn’t be fair for a man to bind 
a girl to him in such conditions. 

What he did mean to do was just to tell her he:loved 
her, and that the thought of her. would be in his heart what- 
ever he did, and whatever happened. If, by wonderful 
good fortune, she listened with kindness, then he would go 
further. He would say that if he came back safe and 
sound at the end of the war, not , rippled or dis 
figured, he would ask her to marry / him. Mean- 
while she would be free as air, free as if he 
hadn’t spoken. Only, he couldn’t bear 
to go away without telling her how great was 


his love, and what happi- ness it had been, 
y and always would 


be till the end, 
for him to 
know that 
there was such 
a woman 4s 
she in the 
world. 

As he came 
to her in the 
arbor of the 
weeping- 
ash, parting 
the curtainlike 

branches to énter, a light 
seemed to leap from the 
eyes of the girl to the eyes of the man. Don saw deep into 
her soul, and she into his. Each knew in a second what 
was in the heart of the other. 

For an instant Mary forgot Louis and her promise. She 
realized only that Don loved her, and she loved him, and 
that all her doubts had been clouds hiding the sun. 

As for Don, there was no reason why he should think 
of Louis at all, if there were love for him in Mary’s eye 
Louis had had his chance, a better chance than his, Don 
Shelby’s. This was Don’s moment. With almost i 
credulous joy he seized it. 

“Mary!” he said. He had never called her “Mary” be 
fore. Then suddenly, as they looked at each other in the 
delicate green twilight under the weeping-ash, there were 
no more words to speak. He took her hands and drew het 
toward him. In his mind was a vague consciousness 
he would have given an eternity of heaven for a 
minute ‘like this. 

It-was-as if he:and.Mary were (Continued on page 148k 
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One night some master-mind solved the mystery of Pop Kinnard’s till. 
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2 All the world is a Happy Hunting Ground for that good Indian little 
This is a story of 
Id crackers and cheese and love and of small business made big. 


Dan'l Cupid —even a small-town grocery-store. 
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the cash-register, he took to his 

bed. This is exactly the opposite 
of what it should have been. That cash- 
register should have been a rejuvenating, life-giving, hope- 
renewing force in Pop Kinnard’s career. For a cash- 
register. should register, besides cash, a number of other 
Important things—ambition, progress and a zest for busi- 
ness, 

For thirty-one years Pop Kinnard had used a counter 
till. The till was directly behind. the coffee-grinder. It 
was opened according to a method which Pop Kinnard had 
always thought devilish sly. There were four buttons in 
the combination. By pushing the first and third buttons, 
the till sprang open. If you pushed the second and fourth 
or the first and fourth or the second and third, you could 
get no action whatever. There were only two persons in 
the world (after Mother Kinnard died) who had the key 
to this baffling mystery. It seemed incredible, to the 
simple, honest mind of the Pindell grocer, that anyone 
would guess the combination. Pop’s fingers, and Millie 
Kinnard’s fingers were the only ones that ever pressed the 
buttons. 

During the last six of the thirty-one years the grocery 
had been open, a cash-register salesman had patiently 
called on Pop once a month, to sell him a cash-register. 

“Don’t need one.” 

“But—” urged the salesman. 


ie Te week after Pop Kinnard bought 
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guments: each ‘time ,with. a. brisknesss and. enthusiasm: 


which, though it sold Pop nothing, at least - 
earned his obvious admiration. 

“But I don’t need one. And besides, 
business is bad—very bad.” 

“A cash-register would make business better. 
show you—” 

Pop listened cordially. But he said, at the conclusion, 
with a sweep of the hand toward’a certain red-faced store - 
opposite: “If those folks weren’t there, maybe I could 
use a cash-register. They’re—strangling me.” 

At this point, the salesman always looked across the © 
street at the red-faced store. It was a “chain store”—the 
Pindell branch of a great retail-grocery corporation which 
had more than a thousand branches throughout the coun- 
try. The windows of it were big, clean-washed and backed 
by attractive displays of package-goods. A big gilt sign: 
“Eckland, Limited,” was blazoned over the front. There 
was a sort of busy hum about the place even when nobody 
was going in or out. Frequently, when the salesman for 
cash-registers was urging his very best line of talk to Pop - 
Kinnard, the clang of the “chain-store” cash-register floated 
across the street. 

The old man looked gloomily out the windows. “And ° 
that isn’t the worst,” he continued, pulling at his collar as 
though it had shrunk to a choking measure. “They do say - 
there’s another one of those corporation stores’coming here. : 
‘The Cranston Stores,’ I think they call ’em. °F guess that 
will be the end of it for me.” 

-“Pop;-don’t. get «mad if I say something; -wilk you?” 


Let me 
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Pop never got mad, except—well, just a little, when the 
chain-store sold flour below the best price at which Pop 
could buy wholesale. 

“If you’d clean up, and paint up, and sweep up, and put 
in a cash-register, you might trim those fellows over there,” 
said the salesman. “You don’t know it, but you’ve got a 
big natural advantage over them, in spite of their closer 
buying-power. A big retailing corporation is a cold prop- 
osition. I mean it lacks personality. This manager over 
across is working on a salary. He came here from outside. 
You own your place. Everybody knows you.” 

“Yes, everybody owes me,” sighed Pop, who hadn’t 
quite caught the word. j 

The salesman burst out laughing. “You're a shell-back, 
Pop!” he cried, with a friendly slap on the old man’s 
sheulder. “See you next month, when I come through.” 

One night some master-mind, which ought to have been 
better employed de-coding cipher messages for the Govern- 
ment, solved the mystery of Pop Kinnard’s till. To reach 
the till it was necessary to remove a pane of glass from a 
window on the side next the post office. But as the 
putty had long since crumbled away, and the chief difficulty 
the pane of glass had had was to keep itself in, the job 
was not so startlingly clever. At any rate, the sharp intel- 
lect of the robber divined the necessity of pushing the first 
and third buttons. simultaneously. The till sprang open 
just as willingly as though Pop had requested it to. There 
were fifty-five cents, a.campaign button and a railroad re- 
bate check, worth ten cents, in the drawer. It was not a 
big haul. But it stripped the virtue from the counter till; 
it was a sales argument of an unexpected kind. 

The following month, when the salesman for cash-regis- 
ters came around, Pop met him almost at the door. 

“What’s the cheapest cash-register you sell?” 

And a few days later, at mid-forenoon, Pop Kinnard 
opened the door that led. into the adjoining dwelling of 
the Kinnards, and called: 

“Millie! It’s come!” 

“The cash-register, Dad?” 

“Yes. I’ve unboxed it. Come here and try it.” 

From eleven o’clock until twelve, only four or five cus- 
tomers disturbed the recital. . Pop did not care to play, him= 
self. But he stood back, with his honest old head tilted 
on one side, and watched his 


waiting on customers in the store, and doing all the houge. 
work, and plying her needle for him and herself! He had 
wondered, dully, why it was she remained to him. Mog 
of his customers had left him. Many of his friends had 
gone away. Mother—had gone away, too. There were 
young men who frankly said they wanted Millie Kinnard, 
as they had never wanted anything in their lives. And 
still, she was there. These were her fingers making the 
dollar-sign jump into view behind the strip of glass, and 
sending the money-tray rolling out. 

Pop Kinnard rubbed the back of a weathered hand acrosg 
his eyes and choked out: “I hope we'll have business 
enough to justify it, Millie.” 

“Oh, we shall, Dad!” said the girl, with a fine gayety 
that bamboozled the old man, and made him see doubloons 
and pieces of eight. 

But when he had shuffled through the door that entered 
their living-rooms, the girl put her arms down on the coun- 
ter behind the cash-register and put her head down on her 
arms, and did not stir till the screen-door slammed and 
a thin, childish voice shrilled: ‘Five pounds sugar an’ a 
’east-cake, Miss K’nard; and Mother says will you charge 
it up, because she put her pocketbook somewhere and can’t 
find it.” 

But the cash-register it was, after all, that made Pop 
Kinnard take to his bed. And the reason was that it sharp- 
ened the knife of competition, which long ago had been 
coldly laid against his heart. When he had the old till, 
it was not so bad. The till opened with a dull clink, 
scarcely audible across the counter. But now it was the 
loud, metallic clang of his cash-register against that of the 
chain-store across the street. It was the voice of his ma- 
chine pitted against the voice of that machine. He got to 
listening wolfishly for the distressingly frequent clang 
across the street. It struck him between the eyes many 
times an hour. There was no need, now, to peer out 
through the windows with webby corners, to see who was 
trading “over there.” He could keep tally of the sales that 
were being made. And, it occurred to him with a sinking 
at his stomach, they could keep tally on him—now! How 
they must jeer at the infrequent clang of his eash-register! 

Pop perched his spectacles on the end of his nose and 


went finally through his books. 
“T’ve got all the dead-beats 








daughter’s slender white fingers 
press the keys, He was nervous 


and the poor folks,” he said 
“‘And even the honest ones, that 








can’t pay, get ashamed to mum 


but happy. 
ang 2 Oe from the cash- “I think this is by far the best story I ever into me any more and begin to 

register to the daughter, and wrote,” said ARTHUR TRAIN when he sent pay cash over there.” 

from the daughter to the cash- us the manuscript of Once in a while the sky 

register. To his aging, tired ‘ cleared for a little. Pop gota 
~ a “ALL THE COMRADES letter from his wholesaler one 


brains, muddled by nights of 
worry over his decaying little 
business, over bills payable and We agreed with him. 


WERE THERE” day, in answer to a scrawled 


plea for “time.” 


It was a story which “Don’t you worry about that, 


daughter and the cazh-register ‘™20° Us tealize that there is drama greater = yy. "Kinnard,” said the let 
8 like the i ti e than that shown on any stage in the lives of “We inca om tncneet e 
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comes out bright.” 








little girl, the only child, that 
used to stand beside him some- 
times in the store, and look into his eyes with her great 
blue eyes, and motion timidly toward the candy-case.. This 
was the little girl to whom he used to give a red “sucker” 
on a stick, or a salmon-colored marshmallow-banana and 
who in sheer affection used to hug him by the leg, and put 
her little sticky hand in his. And was this beautiful 
creature that little girl? This magnificent woman, lustrous 
of eyes, albeit a little bluish-tired under those eyes from 


“And yet there’s some folks 
say that rich corporations and such are heartless, Milliel’ 
exclaimed the old man, with tears streaming down his face 
“Read that.” 

One day, though, Pop Kinnard went to the door and 
called in to the sitting-room: “Millie!” 

When the daughter came, the father said faintly: “4 
believe if you could wait on customers awhile, Millie, Ml 
lie down. I feel sort of queer. I was going to draw ® 
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gallon of molasses for Mrs.—er—you know—and I— 
couldn’t seem to get there somehow.” 

Pop Kinnard- did not come back into the store. He lay 
down, and did not get up again—at least not to be a grocer. 
He used to lie in the front room, from which place he could 
hear the cash-register distinctly. He read a good deal, and 
when his eyes were tired, he just lay and thought. about 
things. 

So Millie came into the store, full time. Once in a while, 
when she didn’t know the price of a certain article, she 
went softly in and asked her father. Otherwise, she didn’t 
bother him with the details of the business.’ There weren’t 
many details. And they grew fewer. 

One morning late in September a young man strolled 
along the main street of Pindell. He seemed to have 
nothing to do but stroll along and look at the stores. He 
wore his big-city clothes in a big big-city way—that is, he 
Seemed unconscious of them, though they cried a certain 
expensive dignity and careful style. 

_ The stranger seemed at first to be fascinated by the red- 
faced attractiveness of Eckland, Limited: He walked by 


in! How do you feel, Miss Kinnard?” 


the windows, noting the contents, then turned and noted 
them again. Finally he looked across the street at the 
Kinnard grocery. 

After gazing appraisingly at the Kinnard store for a long 
while, the young fellow went directly across the street and 
entered. Perceiving Millie Kinnard, and nobody else, in 
view, he removed his hat and smiled in a sincere and pleas- 
ant fashion. 

“T wonder,” asked the stranger, “if I could get a piece 
of cheese and a dozen crackers or so.” 

“Why,” replied the girl, rising, and coloring with the 
necessity of confessing the store’s shortcomings, “I think 
the only cheese we have is some in little jars. And I'll have 
to see if that’s good—we’ve had it some time.” 

She took down a small jar and removed the cover. “No, 
it’s moldy,” she added. “I was afraid so.” 

“Let me see it,” said the man. He took a penknife from 


his pocket and deftly removed the layer of mold from the .' A 


top. “It’s fine!” he said. “A little mold on the top means. ; 
a fine tang underneath. I was hoping you had this kind. 
¥ou don’t mind my eating this little lunch here; do-you??+¢ 
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How much?” 


“Fourteen cents. 

The girl rang up fourteen cents on the cash-register, and 
passed back a penny in change. Then she went back to 
her sewing. Her fingers moved deftly along the edge of 
the cloth. Once or twice she glanced timidly at the 
stranger. He was eating with the relish of a healthy 
youngster with unspoiled palate, and looking around the 
store. Millie had time to note that he had a finely shaped 
head, light, straight hair cut close and restless, discerning 
gray eyes—and that his mouth was a sensitive one, but 
with the speaking line of humor somehow in it. Then—he 
looked at her, and she dropped her eyes in embarrassment. 

The girl was sitting just behind the cash-register. A 
moment later she reached up mechanically and pressed a 
key. The sign, in red, No Sate, flashed into view, and the 
till opened. She closed it, just as mechanically, and went wrists. “Please forgive me! 


on sewing. 


The observant eyes had followed the move. The young 
fellow looked mildly surprised at the apparently mean- 
ingless motion, but said nothing. To be sure, there had 
been no sale—but why should she announce the fact? 


“Your father 
owns the store?” 
hazarded the 
man after a si- 
lence. 

“Ves,” 

“T suppose the 
chain-store across 
the street doesn’t 
make it any 
easier for him?” 

“No, it surely 
doesn’t.” 

She tried hard 
not to have any 
note of depres- 
sion in the reply, 
but somehow it 
seemed, to her 
own ears, to be 
there. Then, after 
a moment, she 
reached up and 
pressed a cash- 
register key 
again. Again the 
red tab No SALE 
sprang down-and 
up. She took 
nothing from the 
drawer and put 
nothing in. 

“My name is 
Poinert,” re- 
marked the 
young fellow 
after gazing with 
amazement at 
the cash-register 
which seemed to 
be so busy with- 
out doing any- 
thing. “Yours is 
Kinnard, __ isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes sir.” 


Conversation lapsed. A few minutes afterward, in re- 


“Not the least. I can get you a little table—” 
“Oh, no. The top of a barrel makes a fine picnic-ground. 


Thank you.” 


Mr. Poinert came down from his barrel. 
to where Millie Kinnard was sitting and looked down at 


a] 


No Sale} 





He came over 


her. “It isn’t any of my business, Miss Kinnard,” he said, 


“but—why do you do that?” 

“That?” She looked up with real surprise. Then sud. 
denly she saw his finger pointing to the cash-register, and 
she saw his glance turned in the same direction. “Oh, I~ 
didn’t realize—I’m so in the habit—I—” 

The fingers that held the needle and cloth trembled; 
the fine head, with its magnificence of chestnut-browg 
hair, turned away. Her lip twitched. Then, with a sudden- 
ness that sent Mr. Poinert back aghast against the adjoin- 
ing counter, the girl dropped the sewing, put her head 
down upon the back of her hands, which rested on the 
counter before her, and began to sob. 

“Oh, please! I beg your pardon—I didn’t mean to say 
anything that would hurt you!” cried the young fellow, 
springing forward and putting his hand lightly on the girl’s 
Why didn’t you just ask me 


to mind my own business? I was simply curious—that’s 
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Then the door was flung open, and Poinert, Senior, bolted in. 








sponse to the girl’s finger, No SaLE jumped down and up _ sion of the thing. 


once more. 


“He listens. 


all. Please don’t do that, Miss Kinnard. I—” 

She looked up, trying bravely to smile it away. “Oh, it 
was nothing you said that—hurt me,” she assured him. 
“T’ve been working very hard—I’m tired, and I cry easily, 


It’s good for me to cry, 
perhaps. As to the cash- 
register—I wasn’t aware 
of what I was doing. I 
do it so often during the 
day—” 

“Then you do have 
quite a little business,” 
said Poinert, clutching 
at the chance to say 
something more opti- 
mistic. 

This time she looked 
him full in the eyes, and 
though there were wet 
eyelashes around hers, 
she replied with the 
courage of one who is 
determined not to flinch 
any more. “No,” she 
said, “there is almost no 
business nowadays. I do 
it—I open the cash- 
register—because—” 

He was looking at her 
keenly. 

“Because my father 
can hear it.~ He is ih 
He may never get up 
again. I want to make 
him—as happy as he 
can be. He is in there, 
whete we live, and all 
day long I know he 
listens for it. I—TI lie to 
him. I am going—t 
keep on lying to him, 
Please never tell any- 
body. You know, now. 
I don’t know why 
should tell you this. But 
it’s a kind of relief to tell 
some one. You must 
have thought it was 90 
silly of me.” 

“Your father—is ill im 


there,” repeated Poinert, coming slowly to a compreheme 
He thinks—” 
Then a big luminous understanding came into the young) 
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By Freeman Tilden 








fellow’s eyes. He looked 





at the girl, his lips half 
open, as though he didn’t 
know how to say what he 
wanted to say. Finally he 
burst out: 

“T see it. You—you 
corking fine woman! You 
—are simply wonderful! 
And you make me feel like 
a worm!” 

Now she even laughed, 
softly. He was genuine, 
after all. 

“Oh, it shouldn’t make 
you feel like a worm,” she 
said. 

“Shouldn’t? I think so. 
I—why, it’s like a slap in 
the face—that I’m some- 
how happy to get. Because 
I’m one of those dyna- 
miters of illusions, Miss 
Kinnard, that go around 
saying that such things 
can’t happen. Only last 
night, in the Pullman, I 
was yawping—well, never 
mind what I said, but this 
is the answer to it. I want 
to shake hands with you, 
and I’d like to help you if 
I could.” 

She looked at him won- 
deringly. 

“Tf you’d let me, I’d 
stay here this afternoon. 
What could I do? At least 
I could play on the regis- 
ter while you work. But 
I can sell things too. I 
know something about the 
business, honestly. I’ve 
got nothing special to do. 
Would you let me?” 

She looked at him with 4 
timid steadfastness for a . be 





long time. It seemed a 
longer time to Poinert. 





“My father is asleep,” she said. ‘‘He sleeps soundly—so you need not be afraid of disturbing him,” 








Somehow.the young fellow, 
who had passed current, in 
his own circle, as a perfectly eligible, even desirable person, 
felt decidedly uncomfortable. He felt that his motives were 
being assayed in that most subtle and wonderful laboratory, 
the intuition of a good woman. 

“Why do you want to?” she asked. 

_ “Because,” replied Poinert without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “I’d like to spend a few hours near a person—near a 
woman—who is capable of doing things like that.” 

She looked downward quickly. A tright flush was in 
her cheeks, But a little later, without looking up, she said: 

“I don’t know what to say. I ought to say no. It is— 
1 don’t know what.” 

“Unconventional?” he suggested. 

_ She shook her head. Evidently that phase of his sugges- 
tion hadn’t been uppermost in her mind. Then she an- 
Swered swiftly, as though eager to obey the clearer inner 
Impulse: 

“Tf you care to do it, you may.” 
A little later Millie rose. “Crackers and cheese are 
not a real dinner,” she said. “I’ve got something better on 


the stove in the house. You may have some of it, if you’re 
still hungry.” F 


“Oh, fine!” was the delighted answer. 

“You may lock the front door,” she said. “We'll go now. 
I don’t think any customers will come.” 

It was a tidy, homely apartment into which they went— 
badly lighted, indeed, but breathing of the careful atten- 
tion of the mistress. In the tiny dining-room five bright 
dahlias in a vase did their best against the gloom. Be- 
fore they sat down, the girl went softly to the door of 
a room at the front, opened it a few inches and then closed 
it gently. “My father is asleep,” she said as she went 
about setting the table. “He sleeps soundly—so you need 
not be afraid of disturbing him?” 

“That’s very good tea,” remarked Poinert as he set 
down his cup a few minutes later. “The July picking of 
Formosa leaf, I should guess,” he added. 

“Why, that’s exactly what the salesman said it was!” 
exclaimed the girl. “How in the world could you know— 
unless—maybe you are in that business?” 


Poinert pushed his chair back and replied: “Miss Kin- - 


nard, I ought to tell you, before we go.a bit farther, just 
what business I’m in. It’s no more than fair, [know. And 
yet, just for a little while, I’d rather not. Will you let me 
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be that much mysterious, for a few days? Will you just 
take me for a decent fellow, not hiding from the police, who 
blew into Pindell on a little matter of business—and pleas- 
ure—mostly this pleasure of sitting here with you? Will 
you?” 

“Of course I will,” she replied. 
1 shall be curious to know.” 

“T want to help you, Miss Kinnard,” said the man. “I 
think I can help you if you'll let me. I’m a business man. 
Probably you don’t need to be told that. Do you care 
to confide in me a little? Would you tell me just how 
things stand—with the store?” 

For just a second the two red lips pursed together, and 
the two brown eyes looked at the man across the table. 
She took a quick breath and said: 

“There practically isn’t any store any more, Mr. Poinert. 
You can see that, of course. Why should I not tell you? 
You can see that all that remains of my father’s business 
is the shell. I have done what I could. I can see why 
my father failed, when the pinch came. I can see the mis- 
takes he made, year after year—not advertising, not being 
businesslike—but it’s too late now. I have done my best. 
But the store is—just a cruel joke. I spend most of my 
time sewing—as you see.” 

She pointed meaningly at a machine in the corner, and 
a great pile of half-finished wearing apparel beside it. 
“That is really our income.” 

“You—don’t mean it! Besides your other work?” 

“Oh, I’m strong enough. It isn’t killing me. I don’t say 
I like to do it. But it’s lucky my dear mother taught me 
how to do something well.” 

There didn’t seem to be anything for Poinert to say. 

“The hardest part is to keep up in Father’s mind the be- 
lief that the store is still going on,” she continued. “I 
think it would kill him if he thought it was all over. You 
see, in his quiet way, he had a lot of pride in the business, 
Mr. Poinert. It was everything to him. And when he saw 
it falling to pieces in his hands, he couldn’t stand it. I 
have tried—” 

She turned away, bravely trying to hide the tears. 

Suddenly she pulled herself together. Her lips closed 
in a straight line, and in a voice that she tried to make 
hard and final, she chopped out: “What must happen will 


“Though I can’t deny 


’ happen. I’ll stand it as long as I can, and then—I must 


sell the stock. Somehow I'll try to deceive Father about it.” 

“No!” said the young*fellow, rising and thrusting his 
hands deep in his pockets. “No, Miss Kinnard!” 

The girl looked at him in amazement. She couldn’t un- 
derstand what was in his mind. [It was all so clear to her 
that the end was near, and must be faced with fortitude. 
“Oh, you don’t understand—” she began. 

“J do understand,” said Poinert deliberately. “I’ve been 
thinking hard. I’m going to have the time of my life—if 
you'll let me. So are you, Miss Kinnard. Plzase don’t 
balk, now, just because you saw me for the first time a few 
hours ago. Let me do this for the fun I'll get out of it, 
and because I need something like this for my own good. 
You and I will make this store go. We'll put it on its feet 
and make it climb like a possum. I’ve got the time—and 
lordy, I’m chuck full of energy! We'll make Eckland, 
Limited, over across the street, think that a cyclone has 
struck Pindell. We'll have them eating out of our hands 
in a week. Oh, just let me take my coat off and go at it!” 


ER eyes had grown big and wide, and a little startled. 

She was watching her visitor as he strode back and 

forth over the worn carpet, throwing back his shoulders and 

gesticulating with both hands. For an instant he drew 

her faith, unquestioning, after him—but only for an in- 
stant. She replied: 

“Oh, this is splendid of you, to be interested in us—in 

our poor little broken-down grocery-store, Mr. _Poinert. 


0... But really, even if I should let you waste your time, you 


_ across her eyes and breathed fast. Then, as she passed tht 
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couldn’t do anything. We’re too far gone. There ign) 
anything left but just—the name Kinnard.” 

He came striding over and seized one of her hands, ang 
he did it with such man-to-man impulse that she found 
herself returning the clasp in the same spirit. He stoog 
over her, bursting with youthful enthusiasm. “Please, Mig 
Kinnard,” he urged. “Tell me to go ahead, will you? } 
wont cost me a cent, if that’s what you are thinking of 
And I'll promise it wont net you a loss, either. If I shoul 
tell you what I think of my ability, you’d never speak tp 
me again. You’d say that my hat was too small, and [4 
have to have my chapeaux custom-made. But—watch me 
. action. You wont see anything but a cloud of dust, a 

rst.” 

His enthusiasm was infectious enough, but it took q 
long time to persuade her. Finally she leaned back in her 
chair, as though the whole fight were over. ‘“I—somehgy 
—feel that everything is settled,” she said then. “TI knoy 
you have come to help us—I don’t know why. It is likeg 
dream. I feel, somehow, almost happy. Yes, do as you 
like. My father mustn’t know anything about it, though, 
Still, he must know that you are here. What shall I te 
him?” 

“Business is so good that you are making repairs to 
handle it, and I’m the man in charge,” shot back Poinert, 
“Qne good whopper deserves another—in a decent cause,” 

“And what: shall I do? I must do something.” 

“Your first job will be to telephone a couple of carpenters 
and a painter,” said Poinert. “Don’t be afraid! I'll settle 
with them, and then you may settle with me, dollar for 
dollar. Don’t be afraid of becoming under obligations t 
me. Will you do it at once? We mustn’t lose a minute” 

“T am walking in my sleep,” said the young woman, fis 
ing. “Yes, I will telephone them.” 

“Tell them, please,” added Poinert, “that they must b 
here in. an hour—that we pay special wages for specid 
quick service. And I want a couple of men to do common 
day labor. Any old men will do for that.” 

“T can get them,” she said. ‘Yes, I will do it.” 

“Hooray!” cried Poinert. ‘Now, then, to get to work! 
We'll do the whole store in white. Spotless Store! Thats 
an idea. The Spotless Store. Everything in white, andit 
ought to be painted once a month, if it needs it. Is therea 
sign-painter in Pindell?” 

“Why, yes, a very good one. But—” 

“Just jot down on this pad his name and where he live, 
and I’m off to see him. I'll be back by the time the ma 
get here.” 





















































HEY went out into the store. Never before, despilt 

the fact that she had so scrupulously cared for he 
living-rooms, had Millie Kinnard observed how uttetly 
dingy and unattractive the store was. The words “Spotless 
Store” sang in her ears. She had a sudden vision of ti 
whole place in a garb of white. She brushed her ham 












cash-register, she turned and pressed the No Sate-key ail 
made it ring mendaciously as she had done many times bt 
fore. At the same time she heard Poinert laugh and 9 
him unlock the street door and dart out. 

“Tt can’t be true,” murmured Millie Kinnard. “Sud 
things—can’t happen.” Yet a few minutes later she hal 
telephoned to the painter and two carpenters, and 
their astonished promises to come up immediately. 

It seemed an interm:nable half-hour before the man® 
turned. When he came in, she saw him and gasped. 
coat was off; he was bareheaded; and he wore a pair o 
overalls the newness and screeching blueness of which # 
tested to the fact that they had just been launched fit? 
the clothing-store. 

“How do they look?” he demanded, bear ing. 
without waiting for an answer, he went on: “lvej® 
ordered a sign. It’s a hummer. (Continued on page i 
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«The Unpardonable Sin” 
by Rupert Hughes 





. 
4 Dimny Parcot, 


the heroine. 


This synopsis is pre- 
pared to enable new 
readers to begin 
“The Unpardonable 
Sin” in this issue 
with adequate 
knowledge not only 
of the action in the 
opening chapters of 
the story but of the 
spirit and inspired 
force with which 
Mr. Hughes has 
written it. This 
issue's installment 
begins on page 49. 





UPERT HUGHES has selected the most dramatic 
phase of the Great War—the brutality of a victori- 
ous soldiery toward the women in a conquered 

country—as a theme for this, his best novel. In it he tells 
the daringly intimate story of two American women caught 
by the ruthless invaders in Belgium, and the attempt of a 
third to save them. 

Dimny Parcot is the lovely and capable daughter of 
Stephen Parcot, a famous explorer. She and her mother, 
also beautiful and youthful-looking, chose Los Angeles as 
a winter home on Parcot’s departure for a long trip into the 
Arctic. Her sister Alice was left in a convent in Belgium to 
continue her studies. Dimny speaks German perfectly and 
has a love for the language and the Germans because of their 
leadership in all things musical, and because of their appre- 
ciation of her father’s scientific work. Parcot has been deéc- 
orated by the Kaiser. 

Dimny was studying both voice and piano in Los Angeles 
when the European war broke out. So when Mrs. Parcot, 
fearful for her daughter Alice’s safety in Belgium, decided 
to go and fetch her to the United States, Dimny remained 
behind. . 

It was weeks before any word came back, and Dimny was 
terrified. For Belgium by this time had been invaded and 
trampled. Then came a letter that made her previous 
anxiety seem a time of heavenly happiness, a letter that 
froze the bubbling young life in her. It was from her 
Sister and was without salutation, date or signature, but 
evidently from the Belgian convent. In part it read: 





A Complete Résume of 
the Opening Chapters of 





Oh, my dear little sister, the only bright thing in the world 
is that you will escape what Mamma and I -have had to go 
through with. 

One regiment—lI wont tell you its name—settled-down near 
the convent. There was terrible carousing. ; 

One of the novices tried to run away after dark. We saw 
her from the window. A few men caught her, and others came 
up laughing and tried to take her away. They were told: “She 
is ours. Go get one of your own.” 

I was so scared. Mamma tried to hide me somewhere. ‘But 
they found us in a little cell. They fought each other, and then 
one of them laughed: “The mother isnot so bad.” They drew 
lots. I can’t write. I hope you don’t understand. I wanted 
to kill myself, but my religion made me afraid to murder my- 
self and die as I am. 

That wicked regiment marched away, and another halted. 
These officers were different. They beat the men who insulted 
us. But others came—more brutal even than the First Thu- 
ringians. ce 

What the future will bring I don’t know. Mamma and f 
are to be mothers, and we don’t know who the—so many—I 
can’t write—I can’t die. Don’t tell Daddy when he comes 
back, if ke ever does. Tell him we were killed in the burning 
of this town, and you had a letter saying we were dead, and 
lost it. 

Good-by, blessed little sister. We shall never see you 
again. Think of us as if we were what we wish we were, dead. 


HE shock to Dimny was greater than she knew.’ But 

she managed to prepare herself for a journey, drew 

five thousand dollars from the bank and started East in a 

frenzy to get to her mother andjsister. There was a wreck 

in a Midwestern State, and in her wild haste to get on, 

Dimny asked a bystander to take her in his automobile 
across country to the nearest line running to New York. 

The man-was a despicable member of a small-town under- 
world. He jumped at the chance. 

Dimny’s manner kept him aloof till his car broke down 
near the small town of Carthage, their destination: ‘There 
he pretended to take Dimny to his mother’s house to await 
her train. While leading her through a dark street at 
nightfall, in the shadow of a tree he tried to embrace her. 

His contact frightened the girl’s shocked nerves into com- 
plete collapse. To her overwrought senses he seemed a 
Thuringian soldier about to attack her, and she fell as if 
dead. ; i? 
The man ran, and a little later she was found and carried 
across the street to the home-of an elderly widow of :Ger- 
man extraction, Mrs. Winsor. There her strange sleep con- 
tinued, to the alarm of the physician:called. She ‘was 
anxiously cared for, and everything was tried to arouse her 
from the sleep that must soon result in death unless she 
could be awakened. The physician was at a loss how ‘to 
get to her dulled consciousness, as he knew nothing about 
her to work on. It was Noll Winsor, Mrs. Winsor’s son, 
who finally solved the problem. 

The sleeping girl, so mysterious in her strange beauty, 
held an absorbing fascination for Noll—a young man whose 
German-American parentage had made his feelings about 
the war particularly poignant. The Winsors had found 
Dimny’s five thousand dollars sewed into a money-belt; 
and on making a closer examination, Noll discovered the 
terrible letter from Dimny’s sister, also sewed into the belt. 
He looked up from the reading of it, stunned: “Those 
Huns!” he muttered with horror, himself using the ‘hated 
term for his mother’s people. 

The discovery of the letter made him desperate to awaken 
the girl, more desperate than her wild, mystic beauty had 
made him. He felt her mission to be holy and that she 
must be started once more on it. So, in order to guard-her 
secret even from the physicians, he himself studied~the 
books on psycho-analysis that he was told would show. the 
way to bring back her frightened soul to consciousness— 
if there were a key to what had caused her condition. That 
key Noll held in the one definite thing in the letter, the 
name of a regiment, the First Thuringians—a name ‘that 
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sickened both Noll and his mother because Nazi Duhr, Mrs. 
Winsor’s nephew and a German lieutenant, belonged in that 
regiment. 

Determinedly Noll began his experiment. He repeated 
those two hateful words in the little, cold, unlistening ear. 
He varied them by pleading, “This is Noll Winsor talking; 
this is Noll Winsor talking,” as if trying to attune some 
other instrument for a wireless talk across space, “The 
First Thuringians!” repeated Noll for what seemed a thou- 
sandth time. And at last he was magically answered. 
There came little tremors of emotion, and finally complete 
consciousness. 

Dimny’s convalescence took weeks. And as she grew 
stronger in health, Noll’s interest grew to love. But Dimny 
had only one idea—to get to her mother and sister. The 
days of her convalescence grew unbearable in spite of the 
care and love lavished on her, and one night, when the 
rest were at dinner, she ran away and caught a train for 
New York. 


N the train she met Katherine Devoe, a New York girl 

she had known in Los Angeles. Katherine introduced 

her friend Lane Sperling: Dimny tried to avoid them, but 

Katherine would have none of that. And she finally carried 

Dimny off to her hotel of a home in New York, where a 

guest more or less made no difference, to await the next boat 
sailing for England. 

In his short acquaintance with Dimny, Lane Sperling had 
been as quick to be attracted by. the girl’s charm as Noll 
Winsor had. It was he-who insisted on getting her ticket 
and looking after her passport, and with all the more zeal 
because he had decided to join the English army, and would 
sail on the same boat. He also took charge of her while 
in New York in a way that saved Dimny immeasurable 
embarrassment and trouble. 

One night the Devoes insisted on taking her to a dinner- 
‘dance at their tango club. Other large parties were also 
there. The glare, the boisterousness and the outburst of 
dancing revolted her. She was 
overcome with a feeling of hor- 
ror that New York reveled while 


made. up his mind to leave his home town and go t 
New York to catch the same ship on which she woul 
sail. To hold her he wrote in care of the Cunard line much 
the same kind of message that he had called to her goyj 
when she slept: “Dimny, Dimny Parcot, I am Noll Winsor, 
I love you, Dimny. Let me live for you or die in you 
place.. Dimny, this is Noll Winsor.’’ But he was too late 
to catch her boat. 

So Sperling had the companionship which might haye 
been Noll’s, and he made the most of it. But not having 


Noll’s knowledge of that terrible secret locked in Dimny’s 


insecure consciousness, he made the mistake of telling hep 
of his love and tried to take her in his eager arms. 

Dimny felt her body turned in strong arms towardg 
dark body; she smothered in their power, and a face bent 
closer, pallid beneath the visor of—a helmet? She knew 
and yet did not know that it was only Lane Sperling. She 
appealed to him with a weakening clutch at reason: 

“Don’t—don’t make me die—don’t let me jump over 
board: -Take me away from the rail.” 

Stupefied and disenchanted, he helped her to the nearest 
deck-chair and stood wondering which of them had gone 
mad. He wanted to beg her pardon humbly, but she 
startled him by saying: “Forgive me, and—and go away, 
please. I'll see you to-morrow.” 

He mumbled, “I’m sorry—good night!” and left her. 

He did not know what.a conflict was going on within 
her. If Noll Winsor had seen her in that attitude, he would 
have cried out in terror, feeling that she was ‘sinking back 
again into that deathly stupor. He would have cried out to 
her—and indeed, in his absence, unwittingly it was as if 
he did cry out, for as she drifted backward through the 
twilight toward the deep gloom, she remembered the voice 
that had called to her in Carthage: 

“Dimny! This is Noll Winsor. You must get well. You 
will succeed. I love you.” Aroused, she fought off the 
apparent onset of sleep and went to her stateroom. 

But in her cabin Dimny found no refuge from dismay. 

How was she to find her mother 
== and sister? Were she to find 
them, what could she do for 





unspeakable misery prevailed in 
a little country just across the 


Almost insane with disgust in 
hér weakened state, she 
wrenched from the leading mu- 
sician’s hand the profane violin. 
And then Dimny like an apoca- 
lyptic angel cried out insanely: 
“Stop it! Stop it, and go home. 
Don’t you realize that people 
are starving in Europe, women 
are dying in agony, men are 
murdering each other just 
across the ocean? How can you 
dance?” 

The other guests thought she 
had drunk a glass too much. 
But Sperling, who from their 
first meeting had realized that 
Dimny had something preying 
on her mind, thought he under- 
stood something of her feeling, 
and quickly led her away. All 


fiction. 


AT HOME WITH WAR 


Our newspapers, as this magazine goes to press, 
are giving page-width headlines to the fact that 
another American soldier has been killed by 
shellfire in the trenches. England's casualty- 
list for this week —a “quiet week ”— is 32,227 
men killed, wounded or missing. 


What is life like in this England that “carries 
on” so gallantly under such savage pain and 
loss? In this Belgium? This France? Mr. 
Hughes’ story gives you a faithful picture of 
home life to-day in England that is startling and 
dramatic indeed. And you see this flame-vivid 
picture through the eyes of Dimny Parcot, one 
of the most unusual and lovable heroines in all 


them? 

Through no fault of their own 
they had been visited with 4 
kind of leprous curse that made 
them flee the sight and know: 
edge of their fellows. Think 
ing of that grisly word “le 
rous,” she remembered th 
mother and sister of Ben Hw 
and his search for them. | She 
remembered that most pitiful 
scene when Ben Hur fell dow 
worn out with vain hunting 
slept by the roadside, where the 
fugitive mother and sister found 
him and dared not waken hit 
nor even caress him, but 
and kissed the sole of his 
and fled. Dimny felt that he 
own mother and sister 
do just that. 

Or if she held them fas 


What home could they find? 





== How would they confront bf 





this furnished the irrepressible -— — oe 


Katherine with amusement, but 

it also aroused in her such a fervor of anger and determina- 
tion that when the time came to sail, she decided to go 
too. 


While all this was taking place in New York, Noll . 


Winsor was also making plans to follow Dimny: He 


father when he came back from 
the simple white bleak North? Those children to be 
how could their mothers be cruel to them? Yet howl 
kind? How love them? How hate them? What 

be done with them? It was a riddle the Sphinx would hat 
envied, because nobody could solve it. dal 
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where would she lead them! § 
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A vivid and brilliant novel of to-day by the author of “What Will People Say? I 


“Empty Pockets,” “The Thirteenth Commandment” and “We Can’t Have Everything” 
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Dimny stopped short, revealed. The sentinel saw her 
instantly. He darted toward her with bayonet forward. 
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The UNPARDONABLE SIN} 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


CHAPTER XXIV 


. MERICAN women went to Paris once for their 
A fashions, and men to London for theirs, assured 
_ & that what novel modes they saw there would pre- 
vail in America six months later. It seems ages since this 
was thus, but it is only a few years on the calendar. For the 
war has given us a new calendar and thrown the old away. 
Strange new fashions of costume, of thought, of amuse- 
ment, grief, speech, disease, distress, death, swept over 
Europe, cutting her off from America utterly. Americans 
did not swarm abroad to import these fashions ahead of 
time. Americans ceased to go to Europe at all, except in 
the war-business. And finding Europe what it was, they 
thanked heaven, or they regretted, that the United States 
would not follow the styles of 1914. They thought America 
immune. 

And yet the old rule did not fail. In London-and Paris 
could be seen just what would be seen in American cities 
by and by: race hatred as a national emotion, emptied 

ghted, 1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. Alll rights reserved. 
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homes, broken lives, hearts never free of fear, ambitions 
all awry, careers diverted and destroyed, the male populace 
in uniform or explaining why not, the women taking 
men’s burdens and their own new griefs, the parks filled 
with troops at drill and wounded men become babies to be 
wheeled about again; the newspapers crammed with adver- 
tisements of destruction, of deaths, wounds, defeats mini- 
mized, victories maximized; everything askew, everybody 
ill of the war; and yet withal a strange intoxication of 
bravery, a curious opiate in the suffering nerves, a gatheér- 
ing together of fellow-countrymen and allies, a horror of 
foreigners, a suspicion of spies in all quarters, a prolonged 
panic that settles down into the normal condition, an’ ex- 
alted hysteria of superhuman endurances, with uncontrol- 
lable frenzies among some of the faculties and a deep coma 
among others, mankind vibrating between beast and angel, 
hyena and dove, the mob spirit at its most divine and ‘at 
its most infernal, with mankind always above or beneath 
its natural pitch and never quite itself. ha 
Dimny Parcot was to find Europe totally altered and 
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never dream that she was but looking on a prefiguration of 
America, its emotions forecasting our own like fashion- 
plates seen long in advance of publication. 

The morning of the day the Transylvania was to dock 
the ship had a new look. Its inhabitants were awake to the 
approach of England. Land was visible, and the water 
was populous with vessels, with dancing trawlers, ferocious 
torpedo-boat destroyers, merchant ships inbound, and out- 
bound ships riding low with a red waterline revealed. Two 
cruisers steamed slowly as if challenging trouble, and one 
dreadnaught wallowed along, an iron volcano adrift. 

The submarines had sunk a few battleships, and Dimny 
felt very sorry for the poor British sailors who ran such 


larcs woe omy Brace 
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Lane Sperling also had relatives by marriage in England 
and proffered their hospitality for them. Dimny declingg 
his gallantry but again consented to be persuaded 
Katherine, for she knew that her mother and sister would 
by no means meet her. Katherine was delayed awhile a 
the port because she had brought over on the ship with 
her her motorcar, but Dimny waited. 

The cool New Yorkish hospitality of Katherine had the 
advantage of its disadvantages. No excess of concern led 
her to ask uneasy questions. 

London, when they reached it after the landing and a 
close inspection of passports and baggage, and a fleet dash 
by train, was nearly the London that Dimny had always 


“Beg p2rdon, sir,” said Sperling. “I didn’t know you were a captain. I haven't got the hang of your insignia as yet.” Roantree saluted and put out his hand 
again. “American—what?” Katherine had frozen also into a salute. 


risks. That the German submarines would in a few months 
attack unarmed passenger ships was a viciousness that the 
world could not have foreseen, least of all the assassination 
of the Lusitania and the boasting of it by preachers, the 
celebration of it by the striking of a medal. 

Dimny met Lane Sperling with bright eyes and a humble 
apology and pressed his hand in a friendship that, was a 
poor substitute for the love he had hoped to win, yet re- 
assured him as to her health of mind and body and took 


his love in tow again. Katherine- Devoe confessed that 


she had been a stupid beast and asked forgiveness. 

She said that unless Dimny knew just where her mother 
would be, Dimny had better come with her to her brother’s 
house instead of going to a hotel alone—‘‘to an hdtel” she 
corrected herself, now that they were approaching the 
dictionary as well as the soil of England. = 


known. ‘The great trainshed was brilliantly lighted, for 
the Zeppelins had not yet made their début from the 
clouds; the streets were not dim; eyes had not learned the 
trick of glancing upward in the expectation that the sky- 
swimmers might come again and slaughter a few more 
citizens. 

But it was plain that a war was on. The fabric of the 
throng was thickly interwoven with uniforms. There weft 
women acting as conductors on the blundering bussé 
Women were quietly replacing the men everywhere. The 
were saving England, giving her suddenly in her need that 
public service that had been refused as a demand. 
equality of the sexes was democratizing the empire m4 
sudden and glorious fashion by no means painless. 

Women were being shot forward a century in a mont 
They. were goading the men to war, some offering whit 
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feathers to slackers, shaming the timid or the slow, robbing 
them of their last excuse—that they stayed at home to 
provide for their dependent women. The women would 
soon be not only independent but earners of better wages 
than their husbands had made. They were taking the 
places of the men at home as chauffeurs, gardeners, clerks, 
secretaries, waiters. They would soon be going to the 
front—or at least the back of the front—as cooks, chauf- 
feurs, clerks, tens of thousands of them wearing the uni- 
form of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

England was proving herself, as Rupert Brooke thanked 
God, matched with her hour. In a splendor of devotion she 
stood ready for all the Armadas of her day, the Armadas 
that should come down from the heavens or come up from 
the sea, as well as the fleet that lay hiding in Kiel Canal, 
feeling, threatening, sending out an occasional patrol to 
bombard Scarborough or some other coast resort and kill 
a few women and children. 

England had on this occasion at least as pure a con- 
science as ever nation had in war. She did not strike 
first; she did not strike at all till small peoples were 
marked for sacrifice. The proof of England’s honesty 
was her unreadiness. Her fleet was there, of course; 
her land army was fit but few. She had flung what she 
had, rashly and splendidly, into France. Her men sold 
their lives dear in the grim retreat, but they sold them 
out. And England found herself practically without 
troops and at war with the most perfect army that ever 
shook the earth. Fortunately it was only the mechanism 
that was perfect; the German ruling soul was ignorant 
and brutish. It made enemies even faster than it slew 
them; it roused nations even faster than it conquered 
them. 

But England kept redeeming her old follies and cruel- 
ties by new inspirations and decencies. Her colonies came 
back to her with love. Her conquered races gave troops 
to the empire. The women who had kept 
up an unconquerable insurrection forgot 
their grievances and proved their fitness 
by their deeds. In the munition-factories 
they faced harder work and greater dan- 
ger than the men in the trenches. On the 
farms, in the stables, in the railroad yards, 
women in filthy overalls, with oil and soot 
on their faces, grime on their hands and 
muck on their big-booted feet, would find a 
strange new happiness. 

Not all the men were doing so handsomely. The 
laborers were ugly because their beer had been taken 
from them, and they were not ashamed to strike for 
wages instead of for honor. ‘The old snobbishness 
was dying hard, and soldiers grumbled at officers who 
had risen from the ranks. 

Dimny did not learn the extent of this revolution at 
first. Her first strong impression was the personal one of 
her own reception. London’s hospitality struck her as 
even colder than New York’s. ‘When she got inside the 
crust she would find it warm and sweet, but she felt re- 
pulsed and shut out at first. When she reached Katherine’s 
brother’s house, she found it dismal, cold and dully illumi- 
nated within. There were many people present, and they 
were discussing various problems. There had been a revo- 
lution in conversation as in everything else. 

Katherine’s brother was away. Her English sister-in- 
law said, “Why, hello, Katherine,” without rising from her 
chair. She put up a cheek to be kissed instead of her lips 
to kiss. She greeted Katherine’s arrival from the ocean 
with cordiality as devoid of excitement as if Katherine 
had just come in from the garden. ° 

_When Dimny was introduced, Mrs. Devoe did not rise, 
did not cry her welcome, did not even introduce Dimny to 
any of the other guests: nor did they stop talking. All the 
women, old and young, were smoking. The servants were 
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taking care of the luggage. The intention was to make © 
the guests feel that they had caused no inconvenience, 
That was a greater tribute in England than Dimny under- 
stood. Mrs. Devoe was beautifully English—what 
Katherine called ‘Burnt Jones.” She wore a most becoming 
black. She said: 

“Your old room is ready, Katherine, and Miss Parcot is 
next to you. Will you have something to eat? No? The 
cigarettes are back of you. Mrs. Manby was just telling 
the drollest experience she had as a charwoman and the 
withering contempt of a real charwoman. —Do go on, dear 
Mrs. Manby.” 

Dimny and Katherine went to their rooms and freshened 
up a bit. Dimny’s room was bitter cold, even colder than 
the drawing-room. Steam heat was one of the American 
vices that had not yet invaded this home. When they re- 
turned to the cold, cold drawing-room, they were received 
with polite tolerance. Dimny dropped into a chair, as near 

the fireplace as she could get, and felt cruelly 

ignored and nullified, as Americans 

usually do at first in England till 

they learn the language. By and by 

a young man who had come in 

while she was in her room began to 

talk to her without revealing any 

curiosity as to her name or any 

boastfulness as to his own. Their 

common presence in Mrs. Devoe’s 

drawing-room was evidently sup- 

posed to vouch for both of them. 

But Dimny was timid, and 

she found nothirg to talk 

about, since he did not 

ask about her nor tell 

about himself. She 

had not expected 

him to speak. His 

accent (every- 

body has an ac- 

cent) seemed very 

broad in her ear, 

as hers in his 

when he heard it. 

“You’re just 

ovah from the 

States, I expect,” he 

said. Dimny was 

startled; she nodded 

slightly. He went 

on: “Is it true that your 

Government is goin’ to stand 

off and look on while Belgium 

and France perish, and old 

Blighty—I mean to say the ol¢ - 

mothah country—goes to pot? And nevah make so much 
of a protest to Germany as,an ‘Oh, I say now!’ What?” 

“T reckon so. It looks so,” Dimny murmured, feeling as 
if she were responsible for the inaction. 

“But tell me,—you don’t mind my bein’ so brutally 
frank, do you?—tell me, does nobody ovah thuh realize 
that your country is the—ah—next numbah on the pro- 
gram?” 

“A few of us,” sighed Dimny, “— only a few of us,” 

“Do you know I call that too bad. I am afraid. that 
deah old Uncle Sam is what we should call a—if you'll 
pardon me—a slackah. I fear we shall have to present him 
with the—ah—white feathah. Reahlly!” 

Dimny could not answer this both with patriotism and 
with conviction. He saw her plight. 3 

“Mind you, I’m not ahskin’ you to admit it. If I ware 
a Yankee, I should jolly well slap myself in the face if I 
insulted my country, but nevahtheless—if you know what 
I mean—well, it’s a pity, isn’t it? You know what I mean.” 
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Then she said—as it sounded to hisear: “It’s a turrible 
pity. But Amurica can’t stay out forreverr. We've got 
to come in some day.” She would have sworn that she did 
not speak so, but he would have sworn that she did... And 
he would have laughed at her impressions of his own dia- 
lect—or her odd idea that he had one. 

“Ah, yes! One day you will, I fancy—but hadn’t you 
betta be getting about makin’ ready? Armies take so 
ghahstly long to build, and it’s such shawt wuk wipin’ ’em 
out. Germany has been fawty yuzz at the job. It would 
be a pity, wouldn’t it, if you waited till she had quite fin- 
ished with us—of cawse, she wont, but she might, mightn’t 
she? And if she took you on ahftawahd, it would make it 
rahthah hottish for deah old Uncle Sam, wouldn’t it?” 

He heard Dimny mumble “Ratherr!” 

“Tt’s most unpleasant fighting the boche. He’s clevah, 
no end, but such a hopeless rottah. And he compels us to 
follow him. I happened to be at the first little surprise- 
pahty. That’s why I’m heah. I fancy you ware wonder- 
ing why such a hulkin’ brute as I look should be sittin’ 
heah in Helen’s drawing-room attacking a paw gel from 
ovah the watah instead of annoyin’ the boche in Frahnce. 
But you see, I chahnced to be one of the unfawtunate mem- 
bahs of the Expedition’ry Fawte. Yes, I was with Haig— 
S’Douglas, you know—the Fust Kaw, at Mons and all the 
way back, if you’ll pahdon my buckin’ about myself.” 

There are great defeats that nations cherish with almost 
more pride than their victories. _The calamity at Mons 
will always be spoken of with haughtiness by the English. 


} garg was keenly interested in meeting anyone who 
had actually opposed his own force to the German 
onrush. “Oh, do tell me all about it,” she cried, “if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Mind? -God bless my soul, I’d love it. I cahn’t get 
anybody else to listen. Those who haven’t gone out are 
talkin’ about what they’ll do when they do, and so many 
of us have come back—and so many of us didn’t—you 
know what I mean—paw fellahs! And the newspapahs 
have described it all so much bettah than we can—they 
haven’t been—ah—hampah’d by the little details, you 
know. And I’m no Kiplin’, you know, but if you’re quite 
shaw I shahn’t baw you—” 

*“T’d love it,” said Dimny. “Please!” 

He told the truth when he said that he was no Kipling. 
Some men have the gift of incurring adventure and some of 
describing it. Dimny’s anonymous hero was of the former 
sort. 

“T was with the Fust Kaw of the Expedition’ry Fawce, 
if you know what I mean... They picked us up and tossed 
us ovah to Frahnce as a kind of sop to the German mon- 
stah. It was at Mons—stupid little spot—that the blight- 
ahs—if you’ll pahdon me—smashed us fust. Most of my 
little command ware swimmin’ in a canal. They needed 
the bahth, heaven knows. The Uhlans came from no- 
wheah and made excellent pig-stickin’ of us for a time, but 
my men fought in the—ah—altogethah, if you know what 
I mean. We held ’em Saturday, and all night and Sunday. 
Then there was nothin’ for it but we must cut. So we made 
off to the south at toppin’ speed. We stopped when we ware 
out of wind, and when they caught us up, we showed them 
a pretty fight. But they outnumbah’d us three to one, and 
soon they hoicked us out of theah, and we made off again. 
We got in a hundred miles of fight-all-day-and-run-all- 
night. 

“We mahched back through the Forest of Mormal— 
doleful old woods, too—and rested at Landrécies. We 
lay on ouah faces in the streets in the rain at night and 
fought by the light of burnin’ buildin’s. We mopped up 
the boches, but there was no end to them, and away we 
went again, tryin’ to keep in touch with the French. Back 
we went to the Aisne Rivah—then to the Marne; for thir- 
teen days we fell back and back. 
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“Just once, towahd the lahst, just befaw old Genera] 
Joffre gave the awda to cease runnin’ and go fawwahd, I 
saw a bit of funk. My platoon was the reah guahd of the 
reah guahd, and I had gone back a bit to pick out ouah 
next position. The woods opened—it rained Germans from 
all sides. I saw the line wavah. One or two blightahs 
dropped their rifles and ran like rabbits. The reah guahd 
can nevvah hope for reinfawcements, of cawse, and it is 
hahdish work not to retreat a little fastah than necess’ry, 
But I was in a wax at my men, let me tell you. I dahted 
fawwahd, yelling: ‘Oh, I say, my lads, this will nevah do, 
you know, nevah.’ 

“One of the men said: ‘I was just ’oppin’ back, seh, for 
a bit of a runnin’ stawt, strike me if I wasn’t, seh.’ And 
he ran in, caught up a dead man’s rifle and stuck it into 
three boches in rapid succession just befaw three othah 
boches potted him. I was on the point of shoutin’ ‘Well 
bowled, old thing!’ when the bullet that had been booked 
for me found its billet, and I shouted ‘Blub-blub’ or wuds 
to that effect and went rollin’ ovah and ovah like a silly 
plovah caught on the rise. That ended my fightin’.” 

“I’m so sorry for you,” Dimny sighed. 

“For me? You're not havin’ me on, are you?” he 
gasped. “Oh, I say, that is decent of ,ou; but really, I’ve 
no right to it, you know. I’m heah—in toppin’ fawm— 
happy—and almost outside my wound. On my soul, I 
don’t know why I’m tellin’ you all this, except that 
I’ve not been quite right since—lI’ve told everybody else 
till they all flee at the sight of me. But it’s my fust waw, 
you know, and I dare say I shall learn to be maw quiet 
when I have maw int’restin’ things to tell.”’ 

“You’re not going back?” Dimny cried. 

“Do you think I'll stop at home? Likely! I’m hahf 
mad to administer a bit of runnin’ to the boches. But 
they’ll doubtless have sumethin’ new by then, and we shall 
have to toddle after them. 

“Tt’s the fahst time London evah took her fashion-plates 
from Berlin. We shall have to take so much from Berlin 
till we get ready to give them what-faw. We have to make 
rifles and cahtridges, guns, shells, bayonets, grenades, 
trucks—everything—and learn the A. B. C.’s while they 
show us the X. Y. Zeds. 

“Fawtunately, Uncle Sam has consented to sell us what 
he can make. That will help. And one day the boches will 
drive him in in spite of himself. It’s going to cost the | 
wahld a pretty bill, but we cahn’t affawd to pay what the | 
boches ahsk. We really cahn’t affawd it.” 


ips the prolonged silence that followed the Englishman's 
outburst, Dimny overheard phrases from other groups 
She had observed near her two elderly women of an ap 
palling aristocracy of manner in spite of, or because of, the 
Gothic shoulderblades obtruding from their black gowns 
They were discussing atrocities. She heard one of them 
saying: 

“The worst things can’t be told or printed, of course | 
The victims of the worst outrages naturally do all they cal 
to keep them secret. But things leak out. I was talking 7 
yesterday to Lettice Staight—you know her? Sweet gitl— 
her husband was killed. She can’t get his body back, poof 
thing; she thought she would go mad without something 
to do. What do you suppose she has taken up, or have 
you heard?” 

“T think not.” 

“She is a Catholic, you know—one of the old families 
And she has turned her beautiful house to the oddest use. 

The man asked Dimny if he could fetch her a cup of 
tea or a whisky and soda. She shook her head and h 
the elderly womam going on: “She has eight nuns 
novices as her guests and patients, all of them, my deat— 
bend ‘a little closer.” Dimny could not hear. But sie 
heard the other woman give a little cry; then the speaker 
went on: “Horrible, isn’t it? But the worst of it is, wha 
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Dimny's best at this marvelous moment was to exclaim: “ What a coincidence!” Noll blushed a little deeper. Coincidences are things that lovers manufacture. 
They dropped into two adjoining chairs, and he told her how he had followed her across the seas. 
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ever can the poor things do with the children when they 
arrive? They’d be Germans, wouldn’t they? How could 
even a mother’s love overcome that fact?” 

Dimny could hear no more, for the young man, either 
because he had not heard, or because he had, began to talk 
again. 


CHAPTER XXV 


UT Dimny did not listen. She was thinking hard. 
The elderly woman had spoken of some one who 
nursed Belgian nuns and novices. Some of these might have 
been at the very convent where Dimny’s own mother and 
sister had been. 

Of course, it was improbable that such good fortune 
should come to meet her on her first night in England, but 
she might at least get some clue, some help. Anything at 
all that she could learn would be of help, for she knew noth- 
ing, nor how to set about finding out anything. 

She lacked the courage to address the old lady—her mien 
was rather terrifying—till at length she rose te leave. The 
man rose too; Dimny checked him with a word, and he 
bent low from his great height to her. 

“T beg your pardon, but could vou tell me who the—the 
elderly woman is over there?” 

“Which? I see two.” 

“The old one that looks like an eagle.” 

“Oh, that’s Mothah.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean—” 

“Don’t apologize. I’m shaw she’d rathah resemble an 
eagle than any othah bahd.” 

“I—I wanted to ask her something.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“I’m afraid. I’ve never met her.” 

“She’s not hahf so haughty as she looks. Come along. 
I’m not afraid of hah. Oh, Mothah—I want to present 
Miss—ah—Miss—” 

“Miss Parcot.” 

“Miss Parcot,” he echoed. 
She’s Amirrican, of cawse.” 

“T could tell that by your excellent clothes; Miss Parcot.” 
Rather gracious for the eagle! She went on: “I'll see you 
anothah time, I hope.. You must come to me with Helen 
one day. Good night.” 

“J—” Dimny had not even‘ yet learned her name or her 
son’s. “May I ask you an impertinent question?” 

“Tt’s not likely you could. But please—” 

“T couldn’t help overhearing you speak of the—the poor 
widow—I didn’t catch her name—you said she was caring 
for some Belgians.” 

“T fancy you mean Mrs. Staight.” 

“Yes. I—I hardiy know how to put it, but I—I’m 
awfully anxious to meet those Belgians. They—I—I’m 
going to Belgium.” 

“Indeed! But will you be let?” 

“Oh, I have a passport from our Secretary of State. He 
especially mentions Belgium.” 

“The Secret’ry of State, indeed! How very interesting! 
You are quite sure they will pass you?” 

“Nothing can stop me.” 

“T wonder—” 

She turned to the other woman. 

“Oh, I say, my dear, would you mind? Miss Parcot— 
is that it?—Miss Parcot tells me she is going into Belgium, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps she could bé of assist- 
ance in getting word to your poor daughter. Mrs. Curfey 
has a child astray over there.” 

The other woman’s face lost its hardness; or rather, a 
sudden relaxation showed that it was due, as hardness 
usually is, to a grim effort not to break under burdens. She 
cried: 

“Oh, if you could! If only you could! My daughter— 
I left her in a convent there, you know; and I can get no 


“She’s stoppin’ with Helen. 
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word from her—not a word. She’s English, of course, 
the German beasts wont let her go, or even communis 
with us. They are afraid she has seen too much, I exp 
and I’m so afraid of what she has seen. Such a number, 
English mothers are unable to learn of their daughters, yj 
have a committee. We poor mothers seem to be able tg 
nothing but form committees. I belong to a dozen, and}; 
sure I don’t know what they are all about. But ong 
them is trying to get word of the lost girls. We haved 
names of eighty-six, utterly lost. My child, poor Bt 
was coming home for Christmas; the last letter I had 
written the first day of August—she was already at wo 
on her Christmas gift for me, never dreaming of what yx 
in store for us. And now this frightful, frightful thing 
However can we bear it?” 

The poor woman had nearly lost her self-control, gy 
was more mother than Englishwoman, but she did not kyp 
how to let herself go. Dimny was beginning to percg 
something of the enormity of the war—its incalculahy 
cruel devastation. She was just touching the farthest fring 
of it. It did not harm millions only, but myriads. 

“But,” Mrs. Curfey was saying, ‘‘your entry inj 
Belgium—how do you dare attempt it?” 

“T must,” Dimny sighed, letting her secret go under th 
compulsion of the moment. “My mother and my sistera 
there too.” 

“Dimny!” Katherine cried. 

“T’ve been afraid to speak of it. 
but—” 

Katherine expressed what words could not say, in a fie 
embrace of pity. Both of the elderly women looked tk 
sympathy they could not voice. Helen Devoe drew neate 
The eagle lady said: ; 

“My son himself shall take you to Mrs. Staight—t 
morrow, if you wish. And after, if you will be so good,é 
let us tell you the names of a few of these girls. liw 
could know even that they are alive, that would be som 
thing, wouldn’t it? There are many German girls here tw; 
perhaps we could offer them in exchange; their paren 
must be as frantic as we are, though it seems hard to créll 
the Germans with ordinary humanity. Still, even? 
fiercest animals love their own young, don’t they? Bit 
you are so young yourself, my dear; I am afraid youm 
taking on a task that would daunt a far older woman.” 

Her son spoke in: “No fear! She’ll do the trick. Bat 
young is better than knowin’ too much. Miss Parcota 
stand anything—she heard my whole story out, and new 
winced once.” 


“You never told me!” 
I didn’t mean t 


IMNY was inside the crust now, and there was no que 
tion of the warmth. It embarrassed her to be 9 
sought. When good nights were exchanged, and the guet 
had left, Helen treated Dimny with a new respect. Dim 
however, was curious: 

“But who are they? Their names? I heard Mrs. GF 
fey’s—but the others?” She rather expected to be i 
that the eagle was the countess of something or other, a 
the young man whatever the son of a countess would be. I 
Americans, England is inhabited exclusively by corem® 
and cockneys. But Helen gave them plain names: 

“That was Mrs. Roantree and her son, Leftenant 6 
bert Roantree.. Mrs. Curfey, whose daughter is lost, # 
had two boys in the army—trying to get into Belgium? 
fighting. One of them was killed alongside Gilbert Rot 
tree.” 

“Killed?” Dimny sighed. This was her first encouflt 
with death in the war. She protested: 

“But Mrs. Curfey wasn’t in mourning.” 

“Tt’s not being worn outside the house. We've 0 
all lost somebody. My Cousin John—my beautiful @ 
John—blind—blind! And my brother is dead.” 

She fell forward, weeping. 

Dimny caught her in her arms. (Continued on page i 
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ANY records exist showing the remarkable tenac- 

a fier \ | ity of the human life-spark under adverse condi- 
ced the tions, such as extreme cold, privation, et cetera, 
nese and some of the most wonderful of these have had to do 
with the sufferings of men and women adrift in small-boats. 

ht—t These have always had a peculiar interest for me, and I 
ood, consider myself fortunate in coming into possession of the 


iiwam ‘dary of one who so suffered, and in being able to give the 
story to the public. Sometime I hope to publish the entire 


e Som ; n : 
diary from which I am here only able to give extracts. 


al As a preface to the extracts I may say I am permitted 
oct ‘© give them through the kindness of Mrs. Bernice Fuller, 
ren { my aunt, who has kept a diary for over thirty years, and 
? Bale Who was coe of those who were adrift in the small-boat 


you after the sinking of the Algonquin. 
an.” Mrs, Fuller was born at Westcote, on Long Island, 
™ where she married and where her two children reside. For 
some years she was president of the Westcote Garden Club, 
of which Mrs. Maud Tench was a minor officer, and the 
two ladies were great friends. My aunt and Mrs. Tench 
had ample means to indulge their whims, and they fre- 
quently made little trips to New York—only eight miles 
distant—either shopping or attending the theater. In 
either case they usually had dinner in New York, and it is 
only the truth to say they were fond of good food, well 
prepared. Their home tables were proof of this. 

In 1914 my aunt, who was then fifty years old, and Mrs. 
Tench, who was forty-eight, took a few dancing lessons. 
My aunt was an estimable church-member and had never 
learned dancing, but the change in sentiment and the prev- 
alence of the dance-craze among the members of the Gar- 
den Club induced her to take the lessons. At her sixth 
lesson she collapsed on the floor. Her physician told her 
she was too stout for the exercise, and I know she was 
severely frightened. At that time she weighed two hun- 
dred and ten pounds. Mrs. Tench was equally frightened 
on her own account. She was somewhat lighter than my 
aunt, weighing only two hundred and six, but my aunt’s 
experience was, as she said, “a lesson to het,” and she gave 
up the dancing instructions. 

Whether or not this was the cause, the two ladies began 
to feel their weight as they had never felt it before. They 
worried about it. . With the Garden Club rapidly becoming 
4 Mere excuse for afternoon dances, my aunt saw she 
would soon. be pushed aside for some lighter and less bulky 
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president. She bought all the books on reducing then 
extant and with Mrs. Tench studied them carefully. They 
resolved to give up practically all food. I recall that my 
aunt’s menu was this; for breakfast, one glass of warm 
milk; for luncheon, nothing; for dinner, one slice of unbut- 
tered toast and a cup of tea without sugar or cream. Mrs. 
Tench’s was about the same. 

They adhered to this diet for two days, when a local 
society lady gave a famous luncheon. My aunt and Mrs. 
Tench went, and they ate of everything provided. The 
result was that they both fell into a state of deep mental 
depression. They had eaten so much for so many years 
that the temptation was too great for them. In spite of 
their utmost will-power, they found themselves hurrying 
to New York to indulge in their favorite foods in the famous 
restaurants and hotels, and when my aunt and Mrs. Tench 
had been dieting for two months, my aunt weighed two 
hundred and fourteen and Mrs. Tench two hundred and 
ten. The food environment in which they lived was too 
much for their wills. 

It was then that my aunt proposed an ocean-voyage. In 
this she showed a keen appreciation of the. human consti- 
tution. We are slaves of habit, and environment intensifies 
habit. By changing her environment to one entirely new, 
she was more apt to cast off the ease with which she suc- 
cumbed to the food-temptation. On shipboard she might 
well avoid the delicacies that she could not refrain from 
eating at home. 

Mrs. Tench took to the idea eagerly. The European 
war made an eastward voyage impossible, and the two 
ladies decided to go by rail to San Francisco and there 
take ship for Hawaii. If all went well and the war did not 
prevent, they would continue to Australia, returning by 
the same route. I have a letter from my aunt dated “Near 
Salt Lake City,” from which I quote: 

“We are having a lovely trip. I had no idea dining-car 
meals could be so delicious. Maud and I are letting our- 
selves go and are eating everything. We feel we havea 
right to do this, as we are so soon to begin starving our+ 
selves. When we reach San Francisco, we eat no more.” 

The next letter I received was from San Francisco: 

“T had no idea San Francisco was such a beautiful place, ~ 
If I did not intend giving up food, I should be tempted:to 
come here to live. There are some things served in ‘the 
hotels and restaurants here that we never hear. of im the 
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ever can the poor things do with the children when they 
arrive? They’d be Germans, wouldn’t they? How could 
even a mother’s love overcome that fact?” 

Dimny could hear no more, for the young man, either 
because he had not heard, or because he had, began to talk 
again. 


CHAPTER XXV 


UT Dimny did not listen. She was thinking hard. 
The elderly woman had spoken of some one who 
nursed Belgian nuns and novices. Some of these might have 
been at the very convent where Dimny’s own mother and 
sister had been. 

Of course, it was improbable that such good fortune 
should come to meet her on her first night in England, but 
she might at least get some clue, some help. Anything at 
all that she could learn would be of help, for she knew noth- 
ing, nor how to set about finding out anything. 

She lacked the courage to address the old lady—her mien 
was rather terrifying—till at length she rose te leave. The 
man rose too; Dimny checked him with a word, and he 
bent low from his great height to her. 

“T beg your pardon, but could you tell me who the—the 
elderly woman is over there?” 

“Which? I see two.” 

“The old one that looks like an eagle.”’ 

“Oh, that’s Mothah.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean—” 

“Don’t apologize. I’m shaw she’d rathah resemble an 
eagle than any othah bahd.” 

“T—I wanted to ask her something.”’ 

“Why don’t you?” 

“I’m afraid. I’ve never met her.” 

“She’s. not hahf so haughty as she looks. Come along. 
I’m not afraid of hah. Oh, Mothah—TI want to present 
Miss—ah—Miss—” 

“Miss Parcot.” 

“Miss Parcot,” he echoed. 
She’s Amirrican, of cawse.” 

“T could tell that by your excellent clothes, Miss Parcot.” 
Rather gracious for the eagle! She went on: “I'll see you 
anothah time, I hope.. You must come to me with Helen 


“She’s stoppin’ with Helen. 


* one day. Good night.” 


“J” Dimny had not ever yet learned her name or her 
son’s. ‘May I ask you an impertinent question?” 

“Tt’s not likely you could. But please—” 

“T couldn’t help overhearing you speak of the-—the poor 
widow—I didn’t catch her name—you said she was caring 
for some Belgians.” 

“T fancy you mean Mrs. Staight.” 

“Yes. I—I hardiy know how to put it, but I—I’m 
awfully anxious to meet those Belgians. They—I—I’m 
going to Belgium.” 

“Indeed! But will you be let?” 

“Oh, I have a passport from our Secretary of State. He 
especially mentions Belgium.” 

“The Secret’ry of State, indeed! How very interesting! 
You are quite sure they will pass you?” 

“Nothing can stop me.” 

“T wonder—” 

She turned to the other woman. 

“Oh, I say, my dear, would you mind? Miss Parcot— 
is that it?—Miss Parcot tells me she is going into Belgium, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps she could be of assist- 
ance in getting word to your poor daughter. Mrs. Curfey 
has a child astray over there.” 

The other woman’s face lost its hardness; or rather, a 
sudden relaxation showed that it was due, as hardness 
usually is, to a grim effort not to break under burdens. She 
cried: 

“Oh, if you could! If only you could! My daughter— 
I left her in a convent there, you know; and I can. get no 






The Unpardonable tp 


word from her—not a word. She’s English, of course and 
the German beasts wont let her go, or even communica 
with us. They are afraid she has seen too much, I expec 
and I’m so afraid of what she has seen. Such a number gf 
English mothers are unable to learn of their daughters, W, 


have a committee. We poor mothers seem to be able to @) im 


nothing but form committees. I belong to a dozen, and Py 
sure I don’t know what they are all about. But one o 
them is trying to get word of the lost girls. We have th 
names of eighty-six, utterly lost. My child, poor Ethe 
was coming home for Christmas; the last letter I had was 
written the first day of August—she was already at work 
on her Christmas gift for me, never dreaming of what wa 
in store for us. And now this frightful, frightful thing! 
However can we bear it?” 

The poor woman had nearly lost her self-control, She 
was more mother than Englishwoman, but she did not knoy 
how to let herself go. Dimny was beginning to perceive 
something of the enormity of the war—its incalculably 
cruel devastation. She was just touching the farthest fringe 
of it. It did not harm millions only, but myriads. 

“But,” Mrs. Curfey was saying, “your entry into 
Belgium—how do you dare attempt it?” ‘ 

“T must,” Dimny sighed, lettinz her secret go under the 
compulsion of the moment. “My mother and my sister ar 
there too.” 

“Dimny!” Katherine cried. 

“T’ve been afraid to speak of it. 
but—” 

Katherine expressed what words could not say, in a fiere 
embrace of pity. Both of the elderly women looked th 
sympathy they could not voice. Helen Devoe drew nearer 
The eagle lady said: : 

“My son himself shall take you to Mrs. Staight—to 
morrow, if you wish. And after, if you will be so good, @ 
let us tell you the names of a few of these girls. lfw 
could know even that they are alive, that would be some 
thing, wouldn’t it? There are many German girls here too; 
perhaps we could offer them in exchange; their parents 
must be as frantic as we are, though it seems hard to credit 
the Germans with ordinary humanity. Still, even t 
fiercest animals love their own young, don’t they? But 
you are so young yourself, my dear; I am afraid youat 
taking on a task that would daunt a far older woman.’ 

Her son spoke in: “No fear! She'll do the trick. Baw 
young is better than knowin’ too much. Miss Parcot a 
stand anything—she heard my whole story out, and nevt 
winced once.” 


“You never told me!” 
I didn’t mean to, 





IMNY was inside the crust now, and there was no qué 
tion of the warmth. It embarrassed her to be ote 
sought. When good nights were exchanged, and the guess 
had left, Helen treated Dimny with a new respect. Dim, 
however, was curious: 
“But who are they? Their names? I heard Mrs. Gt 
fey’s—but the others?” She rather expected to be tal 
that the eagle was the countess of something or other, 
the young man whatever the son of a countess would be. 10 
Americans, England is inhabited exclusively by corontt 
and cockneys. But Helen gave them plain names: 
“That was Mrs. Roantree and her son, Leftenant GF 
bert Roantree. Mrs. Curfey, whose daughter is lost, 
had two boys in the army—trying to get into Belgiuml 
fighting. One of them was killed alongside Gilbert Row 
tree.” 
“Killed?” Dimny sighed. This was her first encout 
with death in the war. She protested: 
“But Mrs. Curfey wasn’t in mourning.” 
“Tt’s not being worn outside the house. We've neatly 
all lost somebody. My Cousin John—my beautiful Cousit 
John—blind—blind! And my brother is dead.” 
She fell forward, weeping. 
Dimny caught her in her arms. 
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ity of the human life-spark under adverse condi- 

tions, such as extreme cold, privation, et cetera, 
and some of the most wonderful of these have had to do 
with the sufferings of men and women adrift in small-boats. 
These have always had a peculiar interest for me, and I 
consider myself fortunate in coming into possession of the 
diary of one who so suffered, and in being able to give the 
story to the public. Sometime I hope to publish the entire 
diary from which I am here only able to give extracts. 

As a preface to the extracts I may say I am permitted 
to give them through the kindness of Mrs. Bernice Fuller, 
my aunt, who has kept a diary for over thirty years, and 
who was coe of those who were adrift in the small-boat 
after the sinking of the Algonquin. 

Mrs. Fuller was born at Westcote, on Long Island, 
where she married and where her two children reside. For 
some years she was president of the Westcote Garden Club, 
of which Mrs. Maud Tench was a minor officer, and the 
two ladies were great friends. My aunt and Mrs. Tench 
had ample means to indulge their whims, and they fre- 
quently made little trips to New York—only eight miles 
distant—either shopping or attending the theater. In 
either case they usually had dinner in New York, and it is 
only the truth to say they were fond of good food, well 
prepared. Their home tables were proof of this. 

In 1914 my aunt, who was then fifty years old, and Mrs. 
Tench, who was forty-eight, took a few dancing lessons. 
My aunt was an estimable church-member and had never 
learned dancing, but the change in sentiment and the prev- 
alence of the dance-craze among the members of the Gar- 
den Club induced her to take the lessons. At her sixth 
lesson she collapsed on the floor. Her physician told her 
she was too stout for the exercise, and I know she was 
severely frightened. At that time she weighed two hun- 
dred and ten pounds. Mrs. Tench was equally frightened 
on her own account. She was somewhat lighter than my 
aunt, weighing only two hundred and six, but my auint’s 
experience was, as she said, “a lesson to het,” and she gave 
up the dancing instructions. ; 

Whether or not this was the cause, the two ladies began 
to feel their weight as they had never felt it before: They 
worried about it. , With the Garden Club rapidly becoming 
4 mere excuse for afternoon dances, my aunt saw she 
would soon. be pushed aside for some lighter and less bulky 


Mis: records exist showing the remarkable tenac- 


president. She bought all the books on reducing then 
extant and with Mrs. Tench studied them carefully. They 
resolved to give up practically all food. I recall that:my 
aunt’s menu was this; for breakfast, one glass of warm 
milk; for luncheon, nothing; for dinner, one slice of unbut- 
tered toast and a cup of tea without sugar or cream. Mrs. 
Tench’s was about the same. 

They adhered to this diet for two days, when.a local 
society lady gave a famous luncheon. My aunt and Mrs. 
Tench went, and they ate of everything provided. The 
result was that they both fell into a state of deep mental 
depression. They had eaten so much for so many years 
that the temptation was too great for them. In spite of 
their utmost will-power, they found themselves hurrying 
to New York to indulge in their favorite foods in the famous 
restaurants and hotels, and when my aunt and Mrs. Tench 
had been dieting for two months, my aunt weighed two 
hundred and fourteen and Mrs. Tench two hundred and 
ten. The food environment in which they lived was too 
much for their wills. 

It was then that my aunt proposed an ocean-voyage. In 
this she showed a keen appreciation of the. human consti- 
tution. We are slaves of habit, and environment intensifies 
habit. By changing her environment to one entirely new, 
she was more apt to cast off the ease with which she suc- 
cumbed to the food-temptation. On shipboard she might 
well avoid the delicacies that she could not refrain from 
eating at home. 

Mrs. Tench took to the idea eagerly. The European 
war made an eastward voyage impossible, and the ‘two 
ladies decided to go by rail to San Francisco and there 
take ship for Hawaii. If all went well and the war did not 
prevent, they would continue to Australia, returning by 
the same route. I have a-letter from my aunt dated “Near 
Salt Lake City,” from which I quote: 

“We are having a lovely trip. I had no idea dining-car 
meals could be so delicious. Maud and I are letting our- 
selves go and are eating everything. We feel we have.a 
right to do this, as we are so soon to begin starving our+ 
selves. When we reach San Francisco, we eat no more.” 

The next letter I received was from San Francisco: 

“T had no idea San Francisco was sucha beautiful place. 
If I did not intend giving up food, I should be tempted:to 
come here to live. There are some things served in ‘the 
hotels and restaurants here that we never hear. of im the 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


set adrift without some bally drinking-water, you know. A 


chap can’t drink the ocean—what?’ I turned to him. ‘Oh! 


do shut up!’ I said. ‘Who wants water? 


boat. The so-called captain stopped walking up and down. 


It’s fattening.’ 
“In spite of my remonstrances and Maud’s, however, 
they brought a cask of water and lowered it into the 
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for Pierre’s life. Mr. Higgs and Henry will probably attack 
him to get.a boot-sole. Maud and I think we can see @ 
little less adipose on each other. If this-:calm continues, we 
may not reach Christmas Island for two hundred days. f 
hope it continues.” 

The next day she wrote: 





‘Henry!’ he called. The man he had promoted “Mr. Higgs has finished the leather of his 

to second officer touched his cap. ‘Get Ez” SSA Z_ suspenders and is now eating what re- 
s , ° STS " P ee e Py 

into that boat!’ said the captain. mains. He is visibly thinner but still 


‘Somebody has to navigate.’ So 
Henry climbed in. ‘Pull away!’ 
cried the false captain. 

“Maud and I screamed asthe == 
boat began wabbling about in >= 
the ocean. We held onto the 2 7 Cai 
sides of the boat while / : 
Henry cast off the ropes. f 


Then he began to row, and M fy 
ée 
ple _ 


—Z 






in a few minutes the Al- 
gonquin was out of sight. 
We were adrift on the - 
Pacific, two thousand 
miles from the nearest 
land, which I believe is 

Christmas Island. 

“Pierre and Henry and | 
Mr. Higgs are greatly 
depressed. They say 
that with the best of 
luck and no storms it 
will take us three months 
to reach Christmas Is- 
land, and we have only 
enough food aboard to last 
a week, even if we reduce 
our daily portions to a mini- 
mum. I am happier than I 
have been for years. So is 
Maud. For a week we shall have 
bately enough food to sustain life, 
and for eighty-five or a hundred 
days we shall have nothing to eat at LE 
all! In my wildest dreams I never qs 
hoped for such good fortune. By the 
time Maud and I reach Christmas Is- 
land, we will be as thin as Miss Percy, 
who is built like a drink of water.” 

I pass over the next few days. With the ham and the 
sea-biscuits Pierre concocted delicacies such as my aunt 
declares she had never tasted. Two weeks later she wrote: 

“Oh, happiness, we are out of food! Yesterday Mr. 
Higgs said we might make our supply last two days more, 
but I was right about Pierre—he is a villain and a sneak. 
Last night he stole the ham-bone and ate all the meat and 
the marrow and pounded the bone to dust and ate that. 
He licked the inside of the last biscuit-tin and then gently 
removed the sleeping Mr. Higgs’ shoes and ate one upper. 
The rest he hung over the side of the boat, out of sight. He 
does not care who dies, so long as his own worthless life 
is preserved. Mr. Higgs was furious, but Maud and I were 
So happy! I gave Mr. Higgs one of my shoes to chew. I 
can feel that I have already lost an ounce or two.”’ 

For three days Pierre crouched in the stern of the boat, 
one of his carving-knives in his hand, chewing: boot. Mr. 
Higgs sat in the bow and glared and planned revenge. The 
two ladies sat amidships and chatted happily. My aunt 
wrote in her diary: 

_ Mr. Higgs last night attempted to murder Pierre. 
Pierre has all the leather, except the buttonhole parts of 
Mr. Higgs’ Suspenders, on which Mr. Higgs chews steadily. 

ere is no breeze, and the small sail Henry has rigged 
oe a lifeless. I have discovered that Henry is sustaining 

eating his tobacco-pouch. When that is gone, I fear 


of his trousers. 


r& 





A strong sailor had Pierre by the fuller portion 
He gave Pierre a sudden 


and boosted him into the boat headfirst. 


Sas = | has strength to keep his monocle in 
—S—_ his eye. Hunger affects Henry’s 
==, temper. To-day he leaped sav- 
; “=  agely upon Pierre, and in the 
SS struggle Henry was stabbed in 
the arm and all the shoe- 

Y leather remaining fell over- 

% board and was lost. Henry 

- is very weak, and so is 
Pierre, or they would have 
murdered each other, I 
am sure. I cannot see 
y, why their tempers are so 
7 injured by a little fast- 
Y% ing. Maud and I areas 

¥ happy as larks. Ising 
almost constantly. My 
garments are beginning 
to hang loosely every- 
%\ where. I do not like 

to spoil her happiness 

by telling her so, but I 

am sure I 2m losing 
more than Maud is.” 

The awful privation 
continued. My = aunt 
jotted in her diary: 

“T have not written any- 
thing for a week. I have been 
too happy to write. No sail, 
no food! I have had to fold 
my skirt-band over and pin it 
with a safety-pin. Last night, in his 
delirium, Henry imagined Mr. Higgs was 
a boneless codfish. and bit him. In the 
fight that followed, Mr. Higgs lost his 
monocle and in his anger struck Henry. 
with the boat-hook. Henry now lies in 
the bottom of the boat groaning. The wound in his-arm 
does not heal. Mr. Higgs babbles of monocles by the 
hour; Maud and I are sure that hunger has turned his 
brain. It is a strange thing that Pierre, who seemed the 
slightest and weakest of the men, bears the hardship the 
best. Occasionally he chews the blade of one of the oars, 
but he seems still in his right mind, while the two stronger 
men are both delirious. : 

“Maud and I are so happy! The calm is continuing; 
and we may remain here for months and months. Being 
cast away is a great blessing. Maud and I congratulate 
ourselves a thousand times a day that we decided to take 
an ocean voyage. We sing the praises of the Kaiser and 
the Archduke who went to war and made it possible for us 
to be set adrift in an open boat. We are losing flesh every 
hour. The sun is extremely hot, but that only makes us 
perspire and increases our loss. I do not see how anyone 
ever has the ungratefulness to say life is not a blessing.” 

The next day she wrote but a few lines: ae ian 

“Mr. Higgs is singing ‘Danny Deever,’ but even that 
does not distress Maud and me. We are. so happy! Iwish | 
we had a pair of scales on this boat. I would like to know .- 
how much I have lost.” 

For four days more the boat remained in the same spot, 
without a ripple on the surface of the water. The sun 
beat down relentlessly. Mr. Higgs seemed to grow worse, 
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as his strength ebbed, and he sang “For We’re Always Good 
Fellows” to the tune of “Danny Deever.” Henry appeared 
to be distressed by the singing, but he was so far gone he 
could only express his disapproval by wigwagging with one 
toe. Pierre, who retained his strength in a miraculous 
manner, fell into a sullen anger because of the singing and 
his hunger, and spent day after day sharpening his knives 
on the gunwale of the boat. My aunt and Mrs. Tench 
saw a tragedy nearing and planned to knock Pierre down 
with the boat-hook when he attempted to pass them to at- 
tack Mr. Higgs. My aunt wrote: 

“Everything is proceeding in the best possible manner. 
If I had a mirror, I am sure I could see considerable reduc- 
tion in my double chins. They feel quite a little smaller. 
Maud says her waist ought to be taken in immediately, but 
I tell her there is no hurry; it may be several months be- 
fore we see anyone that knows anything about clothes. I 
tell her it would be foolish to begin taking in at the seams 
when we expect to lose continuously for several months. 
We are out of the course of all vessels and are not apt to 
reach land or be rescued for weeks and weeks.” 

My aunt was right. The little party in the boat was 
not to see a fresh human countenance for eighty-four days 
longer—eighty-four days! In those eighty-four-days they 
were to see the deaths of Mr. Higgs and Henry—the 
strongest of the three men; and only Pierre, the weakling, 
and themselves were to be alive. The day after she made 
the above entry my aunt wrote: 

“Mr. Higgs is now so weak he cannot sing, and this is, 
in a way, a blessing, although I fear it portends his death. 
He is quite emaciated. Henry has ceased wigwagging with 
his toe, but I do not know whether this is a sign of relief or 
a sign of increasing weakness. Our drinking-water is now 
hot and vile, and Maud and I have decided to drink little 
or none. Water is fattening, and we think we should try 
to take every advantage of our opportunity to reduce. We 
are glad the water has become unpalatable. We are very 
happy!” 

Happy! Poor creature, with eighty-three days still to 
float on that equatorial ocean before she was rescued! It 
may have seemed well enough for her to write that she 
was happy then. With eighty-three days to elapse before 
rescue, there was ample time in which she would suffer. 


With eighty-two days still to float, she wrote: 


“This morning Pierre crept toward us very meekly and 
begged us to give him the copy of Baedeker that Maud 
and I have been reading to pass the time. He had tears 
in his eyes, and when we refused, he plead for even a small 
part of it. We gave him the index and a few pages of 
hotels, and he dipped them in water and crammed them 
into his mouth, chewing them and swallowing them as if 
they were great dainties. They seemed to give him 
strength, and we told him we would give him a page or two 
each day. Maud and I took a few pages and moistened 
them and tried to feed Mr. Higgs and Henry, but they 
were too weak to chew the paper. We tried several other 
pages, including some of the best picture galleries, but it 
was no use. Pierre eyed us gluttonously, and we gave him 
the pages the other men could not eat. I never saw a man 
more grateful. He got unsteadily to his feet to make us a 
bow and had put his hand on his heart when he was 
knocked to the bottom of the boat, and in the most unex- 
pected manner. 

“An entire school of fly- 
ing-fish, probably a hun- 
dred and fifty in number, 
arose from the water near 
us and in their flight were 
passing directly over the 
boat. One of these had 
struck Pierre on the head. 
It. fell to the bottom of the 
boat, and Pierre threw him- 





The Banting of Aunt Be i 


self on it and began eating it, raw as it was. He ate 
bones and all, with a horrid animal-like eagerness, ] 
to Maud to remark that I was glad we had sufficient; 
power to be above longing for food, when she utterggy 
scream. I turned and saw the school of flying-fish retim 
ing. 

“As I looked, they neared the boat, and as if blinded by 
the sun, they flew directly into our sail. About sixtyg 
them fell inside the boat. Until to-day I had never tagiy 
fiying-fish, but as prepared by Pierre, nicely browned, they 
are delicious. I only ate fifteen, but Maud ate twenty, | 
am ashamed of myself and of her, but there never was, 
cook in the world like Pierre. Mr. Higgs and Henry ead 
ate a fish. Pierre ate three.” 

The next day there is a brief entry: 

“Mr. Higgs and Henry each ate a fish to-day. Pierre a 
four. Maud and I divided the rest.” 

The next day, the eightieth from rescue, she wrote: 

‘“‘We seem to be in the flying-fish belt. Another schog 
came aboard to-day—seventy-two. Mr. Higgs will mak 
himself unwell if he eats so many. He ate five withow 
stopping. Still, I can hardly blame him—they are sug 
delicious fish. I declare my jaws are tired from eating, | 
hope no more come aboard to-morrow—we have a dom 
left.” 

More did come aboard the next day, probably attracted 
by the glitter of the sun on the sail. On the seventy-thin 
day from rescue my aunt wrote: 

“T am eating far too much. So is Maud. But howca 
we stop when Pierre discovers a new and better way 
cooking flying-fish each day? I am so unhappy! Mau 















is so unhappy! I don’t know what to do. Such deliciow 
fish!” 

The next day: 

“Henry is ill. He overate yesterday. Mr. Higgs isil 






He does not know when to stop eating and complains loudly 
of indigestion. I see something large and black in tk 
water. I wonder if it is a submarine!” 

The next day: 

“Tt was not a submarine but a great sea-tortoise. —Piemt 
hooked it with the boat-hook. I never tasted anythings 
good in my life, and Maud agrees with me. Mr. Higgss 
flat on his back, groaning. I am very uncomfortable. Itt 
criminal for Pierre to serve such tortoise with flying-is 
sauce. Maud issleeping. She does not know when she lis 
enough. She eats too much. So doI. I wish I was dead!’ 

The tortoise lasted five days, and the flying-fish oF 
tinued to come aboard in great numbers. On the sixty-sitil 
day my aunt wrote in great distress: 

“To-day eight wild sea-birds, evidently in distress ait 
glad of something solid on which to alight, came to 
on our boat. Pierre killed them with the boat-hook. 1@ 
not know how they would be if broiled, but roasted th 
are wonderful. I think Mr. Higgs is dying. He ate bil 
a fowl and turned a peculiar shade of green. I have take 
the safety-pin out of my skirt-band. I am sure Maud ls 
a new double chin.” 

I will pass over the entry telling of the death of Mt 
Higgs and his burial at sea—it is so distressing. ‘That wi 
on the sixty-fifth day before the rescue. The misfortiiié 
of my aunt and Mrs. Tench continued. The flying-is 
continued to fall in the boat, and another sea-tortoise 
captured; and on the siiif 
third day before the res 
Henry died. My aunt diag 
nosed his case as acute® 
digestion, and he ® 
buried over the side of 
boat. My aunt and 
Tench were now mise 
depressed. Each hour 
vowed they would eat? 
(Continued on page ™ 
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The story of a dog who 
was very much of a 
man— by a writer who 
knows both dogs and 


men 


HIS is a story of 
Lad, the giant col- 
lie with the bur- 


nished mahogany coat and 
the absurdly tiny white 
forepaws and the great 
sorrowful dark eyes with 
a pleading dumb soul in 
them. 

Lad was king over the 
Place’s animal-folk. Be- 
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The fuzzy gray baby 
alone was left—the puppy 
which was soon to tum 
to white and gold. The 
Mistress named him 
“Wolf.” 

Upon baby Wolf the 
mother-dog lavished .a 
ridiculous lot of attention 

-so much that Lad was 
miserably lonely. The 


nevolently, yet loftily, he great collie would try with 
ruled, giving worshipful A D pathetic eagerness, a 
service to his gods the dozen times a day, to lure 


Mistress and the Master— 
especially the Mistress. 


his mate into a woodland 
ramble or into a romp on 


Lad’s mate Lady was By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUWN E. the lawn, but Lady met his 


the only one of the Little 

People about the Place 

who refused to look on Lad with due reverence. In her 
frolic-moods she teased him unmercifully; in a prettily 
imperious way she bossed and bullied him—for all of 
which Lad adored her. He had other reasons too, for lov- 
ing Lady—not only because she was dainty and beautiful 
and was caressingly devoted to him, but because he had 
won her in fair mortal combat with the younger and 
showier Knave. 

For a time Lad was blissfully happy in Lady’s undivided 
comradeship. Together they ranged the forests beyond the 
Place in search of rabbits. Together they sprawled shoul- 
der to shoulder on the disreputable old fur rug in front 
of the living-room fire. Together they did joyous homage 
tc their gods; the Mistress and the Master. 

Then in the late summer a new rival appeared—to be 
strictly accurate, three rivals. And they took up all of 
Lady’s time and thought and love. Poor old Lad was 
made to feel terribly out in’the cold. The trio of rivals 
that had so suddenly claimed Lady’s care were fuzzy and 
toly-poly and about the size of month-old kittens. In brief, 
they were three thoroughbred collie puppies. 

Two of them were tawny brown, with white forepaws and 
chests. The third was not like Lad in color but like the 


mother—at least, all of him not white was of the indeter- 


minate mouse-gray which, at three months or earlier, turns 
to pale gold. 


When they were barely a fortnight old,—almost as soon 


ng big mournful eyes opened,—the two brown puppies 
- There seemed no particular reason for their death, 
except the fact that a collie is always the easiest or else 


most impossible breed of dog to raise. 


wistful advances with ab- 

sorbed indifference or with 
a snarl. Indeed when Lad ventured overnear the fuzzy 
baby, he was warned off by a querulous growl from the 
mother or by a slash of her shiny white teeth. _ 

Lad could not at all understand it. He felt no particular 
interest—only a mild and disapproving curiosity—in the 
shapeless little whimpering ball of fur that nestled so help- 
lessly against his beloved mate’s side. He could not under- 
stand the mother-love that kept Lady with Wolf all day 
and all night. It was an impulse that meant nothing to 
Lad. 

After a week or two of fruitless effort to win back Lady’s 
interest, Lad coldly and wretchedly gave up the attempt. 
He took long solitary walks by himself in the forest, retired 
for hours at a time to sad brooding in his favorite “cave” 
under the living-room piano, and tried to console himself 
by spending all the rest of his day in the company of the 
Mistress and the Master. And he came thoroughly to dis- 
approve of Wolf. Recognizing the baby intruder as the 
cause of Lady’s estrangement from himself, he held aloof 
from the puppy. 

The latter was beginning to emerge from his newborn 
shapelessness. His coat’s texture was changing from fuzz 
to silk. Its color was turning from gray into yellow. His 
blunt little nose was lengthening and growing thin and 
pointed. His butter-ball body was elongating, and his huge 
feet and legs were beginning to shape up. He looked 
more like a dog now. and less like an animated muff. Also. 
within Wolf’s youthful heart awoke the devil of mischief, - 
the keen urge of play. He found Lady a pleasant-enough 
playfellow up to a certain point; but a painfully sharp 
pinch from her teeth or a reproving and breath-taking slap 
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from one of her forepaws was likely to break up every 
game that she thought had gone far enough, when Wolf’s 
clownish roughness at length got on her hair-trigger nerves. 

So, in search of an additional playmate, the frolicsome 
puppy turned to Lad, only to find that Lad would not 
play with him at all. Lad made it very, very clear to 
everyone—except to the fool puppy himself—that he had 
no desire to romp or to associate in any way with this 
creature which had ousted him from Lady’s heart. Being 
cursed with a soul too big and gentle to let him harm any- 
thing so helpless as Wolf, he did not snap or 
growl, as did Lady, when the puppy teased 
him. He merely walked away in hurt 
dignity. Wz 

Wolf had a positive genius for tor- 
menting Lad. The big collie, for 
instance, would be snoozing away // 
a hot hour on the veranda or / 
under the wistaria vines. Down 
upon him, from nowhere in // 
particular, would pounce Wolf. 
The puppy would seize his 
sleeping father by the ear and 
drive his sharp little milk- 
teeth fiercely into the flesh. 
Then he would brace himself 
and pull backward, possibly 
with the idea of dragging Lad 
along the ground. 

Lad would wake in pain, would 
rise in dignified unhappiness to his 
feet and start to walk off—the puppy 
still hanging to his ear. As Wolf was a 
collie and not a bulldog, he would lose his 
grip as soon as his fat little body left the ground. 
Then, at a clumsy gallop, he would pursue Lad, throwing 
himself against his father’s forelegs and nipping the older 
dog’s slender ankles. All this was torture to Lad, and dire 
mortification too—especially if humans chanced to witness 
the scene. Yet never did he retaliate; he simply got out 
of the way. 

Lad, nowadays, used to leave half his dinner uneaten; 
and he took to moping in a way that is not good for dog or 


. man. For the moping had in it no ill-temper—nothing but 


heartache at his mate’s desertion, and a weary distaste for 
the puppy’s annoying antics. It was bad enough for Wolf 
to have supplanted him in Lady’s affection, without also 
making his life a burden and humiliating him in the eyes of 
his gods. 

Therefore Lad moped. Lady remained nervously fussy 
over her one child. And Wolf continued to be a lovable, 
but unmitigated, pest. The Mistress and the Master tried 
in every way to make up to Lad for the positive and nega- 
tive afflictions he was enduring, but the sorrowing dog’s 
unhappiness grew with the days. 

Then one November morning Lady met Wolf’s caper- 
ing playfulness with a yell of rage so savage as to send the 
puppy scampering away in mortal terror, and to bring the 
Master out from his study on a run. For no normal dog 
gives that hideous yell except in racking pain or in illness; 
and mere pain could not wring such a sound from a thor- 
oughbred. 

The Master called Lady over to him. Sullenly she 
obeyed, slinking up to him in surly unwillingness. Her 
nose was hot and dry; her soft brown eyes were glazed, 
their whites a dull red. Her silken coat was tumbled. 

After a quick examination the Master shut her into a 
kennel-run and telephoned for a veterinary. 

“She is sickening for the worst form of distemper,” re- 
ported the vet’ an hour later, “—perhaps for something 
worse. Dogs seldom get distemper after they’re a year old, 
but when they do, it’s dangerous. Better let me take her 
over to my hospital and isolate her there. Distemper runs 

























through a kennel faster than cholera through a plaguegg 
trict. I may be able to-eure her in a month or two—or] 
may not. Anyhow, there’s no use in risking your othe 
dogs’ lives by leaving her here.” 

So it was that Lad saw his dear mate borne away from 
him in the tonneau of a strange man’s car. 

Lady hated to go. She whimpered and hung back as {fp 
vet’ lifted her aboard. At sound of her whimper [gj 
started forward, head low, lips writhing back from fj 
clenched teeth, his shaggy throat vibrant with growls, & 

a sharp word of command from the Master, fe 
checked his onset and stood uncertain. He 
looked at his departing mate, his 


dark eyes abrim’ with sorrow, the 
glanced at the Master in an agony 
—_ of appeal. 


“It’s all right, Laddie!” the 
Master tried to console him 
stroking the dog’s magnificent 
head as he spoke. “It’s aj 

right. It’s the only chance gf 

Saving her.” 

Lad did not grasp th 
words, but their tone waste 
assuring. It told him, @ 
least, that this kidnaping Wa 

legal and must not be pre 
vented. Sorrowfully he watched 
the chugging car out of sight, @ 
the drive. Then with a sighh 
walked heavily back to his “caye" 
beneath the piano. 

Lad, alone of the Place’s dogs, was a 
lowed to sleep in the house at night and even 
had free access to that dog-forbidden spot th 
dining-room. Next morning, as soon as the doors wer 
opened, he dashed out in search of Lady. With some faint 
hope that she might have been brought back in the night, 
he ransacked every corner of the Place for her. 

He did not find Lady. But Wolf very promptly found 
Lad. Wolf was lonely too—terribly lonely. He had jist 
spent the first solitary night of his three-month life. He 
missed. the furry warm body into whose shelter he hat 
always cuddled for sleep. He missed his playmate—tt 
pretty mother who had been his fond companion. 

There are few things so mournful as the eyes of even tht 
happiest collie pup; this morning loneliness had intensified 
the melancholy expression in Wolf’s eyes. But at sightd 
Lad, the puppy gamboled forward 
with a falsetto bark of ™ 
joy. The world prigiin SS ext 
was not quite 
empty, after _ 
all. Though i Fe 
his mother . 
























































































had cruel- 
ly absent- 
ed herself, And : 
here was a playfellow that tered to 
was better than nothing. upward 
And up to Lad frisked the opti- Lad did 
mistic little chap. spite of 
Lad saw him coming. The older dog halted B looking 
and instinctively turned aside to avoid the lively friendlin 
little nuisance. Then, halfway around, he lonely ay 
stopped and turned back to face the puppy. Tiring 
Lady was gone—gone, perhaps, forever. Lad’s wI 
And all that was left to remind Lad of her was fully un 
this bumptious and sharp-toothed little son of sought t 
hers. Lady had loved the youngster—Lady, bone, F 
whom Lad so loved. Wolf alone was left; in some 
and Wolf was in some mysterious way Lad b 






a part of Lady. off | 
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Lad was king over the Place’s animal-folk. Benevolently, yet loftily, he ruled, giving 
worshipful service to his gods the Mistress and the 


And so, instead of making his escape as the pest can- 
tered toward him, Lad stood where he was. Wolf bounded 
upward and as usual nipped merrily at one of Lad’s ears. 
Lad did not shake off his tormentor and stalk away. In 
Spite of the pain to the sensitive flesh, he remained quiet, 


B looking down at the joyful puppy with a sort of sorrowing 


piradlinese, He seemed to realize that Wolf too was 
ge A and that the little dog was helpless. 
Brac, Fo biting an unprotesting ear, Wolf dived for 
- S$ white forelegs, gnawing happily at them with a play- 
ao throwback to his wolf ancestors who 
ns fy ae enemy by breaking the foreleg 
vone, seemin im] - i igi 
oS  poaeeaepan - y “ ess puppy-play has its origin 
nee this new bother unflinchingly. Presently Wolf 
f © sport. Lad crossed to the veranda and lay 
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Master — especially the Mistress. 





down. The puppy trotted over to him and stood for a 
moment with ears cocked and head on one side as if plan- 
ning a new attack on his supine victim; then with a little 
satisfied whimper, he curled up close against his father’s 
shaggy side and went to sleep. 

Lad gazed down at the slumberer in some perplexity. He 
seemed even inclined to resent the familiarity of being 
used for a pillow. Then, noting that the fur on the top of 
the puppy’s sleek head was rumpled, Lad bent over and 
began softly to lick back the tousled hair into shape with 
his curving tongue—his raspberry-pink tongue with the _ 
single queer blue-black blot midway on its surface. The 
puppy mumbled drowsily in his sleep and nestled more 
snugly to his new protector. 

And thus Lad assumed formal guardianship of his ob- 
streperous little son. It was a guardianship more stanch , 
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by far than Lady’s had been of late. For animal mothers 
early wear out their zealously self-sacrificing love for their 
young. By the time the latter are able to shift for them- 
selves, the maternal care ceases. And later on the once- 
inseparable relationship drops completely out of mind. 

Paternity, among dogs, is from 
the very first no tie at all. Lad, 
probably, had no idea of his rela- 
tionship to his new ward. His adop- 
tion of Wolf was due solely to his 
own love for Lady and to the big 
heart and soul that stirred him into 
pity for anything helpless. 

Lad took his new duties very seri- 
cusly indeed. He not only accepted 
the annoyance of Wolf’s undivided 
teasing, but he assumed charge of 
the puppy’s education as well—this 
to the amusement of everyone on 
the Place. But everyone’s amuse- 
ment was kept from Lad. The sen- 
sitive dog would rather have been 
whipped than laughed at. So both 
the Mistress and the Master 
watched the educational process 
with outwardly straight faces. 

A puppy needs an unbelievable 
amount of educating. It is a task 
to wear threadbare the teacher’s 
patience and to do all kinds of 
things to the temper. Small won- 
der that many humans lose patience 
and temper during the process and 
idiotically resort to the whip, the 
boot-toe and to bellowing—in which 
case the puppy is never decently 
educated, but emerges from the 
process with a cowed and broken 
spirit or with an incurable streak of 
meanness that renders him worth- 
less. Time, patience, firmness, wis- 
dom, temper-control, gentleness— 
these be the six absolute essentials 
for training a puppy. Happy the 
human who is blessed with any three 
of these qualities. Lad, being only 
a dog, was abundantly possessed of 
all six. And he had need of them. 

To begin with, Wolf had a joy- 
ous yearning to tear up or bury 
every portable thing that could be 
buried or torn. He had a positive 
genius for destruction. A dropped 
lace handkerchief, a cushion left on the grass, a book or a 
hat lying on a veranda-chair—these and a thousand other 
things he looked on as treasure-trove, to be destroyed as 
quickly and as delightedly as possible. 

He also enjoyed taking a flying leap onto the face or 
body of any hammock-sleeper. He would howl long and 
lamentably, nearly every night, at the moon. If the night 
were moonless, he howled on general principles. He 
thrilled with bliss at a chance to harry and terrify the 
chickens or peacocks or pigeons or any others of the Place’s 
Little People that were safe prey for him. He.tried this 
form of bullying once—only once—on the Mistress’ tem- 
peramental gray cat Peter Grimm. For the rest of the day 
Wolf nursed a scratched nose and a torn ear—which, for 
nearly a week, taught him to give all cats a wide berth or 
at most to bark harrowingly at them from a safe distance. 

Again, Wolf had an insatiable craving to find out for 
himself whether or not everything on earth was good to 
eat. Kipling writes of puppies’ experiments in trying to 
eat soap and blacking. Wolf added to this limited 
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list a hundred articles, from clothespins to 
The climax came when he found on the veranda-tabiey 
two-pound box of chocolates, from which the wrapp 
paper and gilt cord had not yet been removed. Wolfg 
not only all the candy, but the entire box and the 
and the string—after which he wx 
horribly ill. 

The foregoing were but a sayy 
percentage of his gay sins. And@ 
respectable, middle-aged Lad fj 
the burden of making him intoa® 
cent canine citizen. “Lad himgs 
had been one of those rare puppis 
to whom the Law is taught with fe 
wildering ease. A single comman 
or prohibition had ever been enoug) 
to fix a rule in his almost uncannily 
human brain. Perhaps if the ty 
little brown pups had lived, one 
both of them might have taken afte 
their sire in character. But Wolf 
was the true son of temperamenta, 
willful Lady, and Lad had his jo 
cut ou: for him in educating tk 
puppy. 

It was a slow, tedious proces, 
Lad went at it, as he went at every. 
thing, with a gallant dash behind 
which was an endless supply oft 
source and endurance. Once, fr 
instance, Wolf leaped barking) 
upon a filmy square of handkerchie 
that had just fallen from the Mis 
tress’ belt. Before the destructiv 
little teeth could rip the fine cam 
bric into rags, the puppy fom 
himself, to his amazement, liftel 
gently from earth by the scruffd 
his neck and held thus, in miday 
until he dropped the handkerchie 

Lad then deposited him ont 
grass—whereupon Wolf poumdl 
once more upon the handkerchil 
only to be lifted a second time, pair 
lessly but terrifyingly, above earth 
After this was repeated five times! 
gleam of sense entered the puppy 
fluff-brain, and he trotted sulkif 
away, leaving the handkerchief # 
touched. 

Again, when he made a wild na 
at the friendly covey of pead 
chicks, he found he had hurled hit 
self against an object as immobile as a stone wall. Lad bal 
darted in between the pup and the chicks, opposing i 
own big body to the charge. Wolf was bowled clean ow 
by the force of the impact, and lay for a minute onl 
back, the breath knocked clean out of his bruised body. 

It was a longer but easier task to teach him at whoml 
bark and at whom not to bark. By a sharp growl @! 
menacing curl of the lips, Lad silenced the youm 
clamorous salvo when a guest or tradesman entered 
Place, whether on foot or in a car. By his own tit 
drously menacing bark he incited Wolf to a like outbus 
when some peddler or tramp sought to slouch down 
drive toward the house. 

The full tale of Wolf’s education would require 
profitless pages in the telling. At times the Mistress#®) 
the Master, watching from the side-lines, would wo 
Lad’s persistency and would despair of his success: 
bit by bit,—and in a surprisingly short time for s0 
undertaking —Wolf’s character was rounded into 
True, he had the ever-goading spirits of a true puPPY® 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


these spirits sometimes led him to smash even such sec- 
tions of the law as he fully understood. But he was a thor- 
oughbred, and the son of clever parents. So he learned, 
on the whole, with gratifying speed—far more quickly than 
he could have been taught by the wisest human. 

Nor was his education a matter of constant drudgery. 
Lad varied it by taking the puppy. for long runs in the 
December woods and by unbending to the extent of romp- 
ing laboriously with him at odd times. 

Wolf grew to love his sire as he had never loved Lady. 
For the discipline and the firm kindliness of Lad were hav- 
ing their effect on his heart as well as on his manners. 
They struck a far deeper note within him than ever had 
Lady’s alternating affection and crossness. In truth, Wolf 
seemed to have forgotten Lady. But Lad had not. Every 
morning, the moment he 
was released from the 
house, Lad would trot 
over to Lady’s empty ken- 
nel to see if by any 
chance she had come 
back to him during the 
night. There was eager 
hope in his big dark eyes 
as he hurried over to the 
vacant kennel. There 
was dejection in every 
line of his body as he 
turned away from his 
hopeless quest. 

Late gray autumn had 
merged overnight into 
white early winter. The 
ground of the Place lay 
blanketed in snow. The 
lake at the foot of the 
lawn was frozen solid 
from shore to shore. The 
trees crouched away from 
the whirling north wind 
as if in shame at their own 
black nakedness. Nature, 
like the birds, had flown 
south; leaving the north- 
ern world as dead and as 
empty and as cheerless as 
a deserted bird’s-nest. 

The puppy reveled in 
the snow. He would roll 
in it and bite it, barking 
all the while in an ecstasy 
of excitement. His gold- 
and-white coat was thick- 
er and shaggier now, to 
ward off the stinging cold. 
And the snow and the 
roaring winds were his 
playfellows rather than 
his foes. Most of all, the 
hard-frozen lake fasci- 
nated him. Earlier, when 
Lad had taught him to 
swim, Wolf had at first 
Shrunk back from the 
chilly black water. Now, 
to his astonishment, he 
could run on that water as 


Wolf tried this form of bullying once— only once—on the Mistress’ temperamental 
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his own six-week loneliness—had Lad discovered anything 
to remind him of his lost mate; and that discovery caused 
him for the first time in his blameless life to break the 
most sacred of the Place’s simple laws—the inviolable 
guest-law. 

It was on a day in late November. A runabout came 
down the drive to the front door of the house. In it rode 
the vet’ who had taken Lady away. He had stopped for a 
moment on his way to Paterson, to report as to Lady’s 
progress at his dog-hospital. 

Lad was in the living-room at the time. As a maid 
answered the summons at the door, Lad walked hospitably 
forward to greet the unknown guest. The vet’ stepped into 
the room by one door as the Master entered it by the 
other—which was lucky for the vet’. 

Lad took one look at 
the man who had stolen 
Lady. Then, without a 
sound or other sign of 
warning, he launched his 
mighty bulk straight at 
the vet’s throat. 
Accustomed though he 
was to the ways of dogs, 
the vet’ had barely time to 
brace himself and to 
throw one arm in front of 
his throat. And then 
Lad’s eighty pcunds 
smote him on the chest, 
and Lad’s powerful jaws 
closed viselike on the fore- 
arm that guarded the 
man’s throat. Deep into 
the thick ulster the white 
teeth clove their way— 
through ulster-sleeve and 
undercoat sleeve and the 
sleeves of a linen shirt and 
of flannels—clear through 
to the flesh of the fore- 
arm. 
“Lad!” shouted the 
Master, springing for- 
ward. 

In obedience to the 
sharp command, Lad 
loosed his grip and 
dropped to the floor— 
where he stood quivering 
with leashed fury. 

Through the rage-mists 
that swirled over his 
brain, he knew he had 
broken the law. He who 
had never known or 
needed whip or chain 
knew he had at last mer- 
ited punishment. He did 
not fear it. But the Mas- 
ter’s tone of fierce disap- 
proval cut the sensitive 
dog soul more painfully 
than any scourge could 
have cut his body, 

“Lad!” cried the Mas- 
ter again in rebuking 


easily—if somewhat more gray cat Peter Grimm. For the rest of the day Wolf nursed a scratched nose. amazement. 


sprawlingly—as on land. 
t was a miracle he never tired of testing. He spent half 
his time on the ice, despite an occasional hard tumble or 


involuntary slide. 
Once and once only—in all her six-week absence and in 


The dog turned, walked © 
slowly over to the Master and lay down at his feet. The 
Master, without another word, opened the front door and 
pointed outward. Lad rose and slunk out. He had been 
ordered from the house, and in a stranger’s presence! 
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“He thinks I’m responsible for his losing Lady,” said 
the vet’, looking ruefully at his torn sleeve. “That’s why 
he went for me. I don’t blame the dog. Don’t lick him.” 

“I’m not going to lick him,” growled the Master. “I'd 
as soon thrash a woman. Besides, I’ve just punished him 
worse than if I’d taken an ax-handle to him. Send me a 
bill for your coat.” 

In late December came a thaw—a freak thaw that 
changed the white ground to brown mud and rotted the 
smooth surface of the lake-ice to gray slush. All day and 
all night the trees and the eaves sent forth a dreary drip- 
drip-drip. It was the traditional January thaw—-set 
forward a month. 

On the third and last morning of the thaw Wolf galloped 
down to the lake as usual. Lad jogged along at his side. 
As they reached the margin, Lad sniffed and drew 
back. His weird sixth sense somehow told him—as it 
tells an elephant—that there was danger ahead. 

Wolf, however,.was at the stage of extreme youth when 
neither dogs nor humans are bothered by premonitions. 
Ahead of him stretched the huge sheet of ice whereon 
he loved to gambol. Straightway he frisked out upon it. 

A rough growl of warning from Lad made him look back. 
But the lure of the ice was stronger than the call of duty. 

The current, at this point of the lake, twisted sharply 
landward in a half-circle. Thus, for a few yards out, the 
rotting ice was still thick. But where the current ran, it 
was thin, and as soggy as wet blotting-paper—as Wolf 
speedily discovered. 

He bounded out on the thinner ice. Driving his hind 
claws into the slushy surface for his second*leap, he was 
dismayed to find that the ice collapsed under the pounding 
feet. There was a dull, sloppy sound. A ten-foot ice-cake 
broke off from the main sheet, breaking at once into a 
dozen smaller cakes. And Wolf disappeared, tail first, into 
the swift-running water beneath. 

To the surface he came, at the outer edge of the hole. 
He was mad, clear through, at the prank his beloved lake 
had played on him. He struck out for shore. On the land- 
ward side of the opening his forefeet clawed helplessly at 
the unbroken ledge of ice. He had not the strength or the 
wit to crawl upon it and make his way to land. . The bitter 


.chill of the water was already paralyzing him. The strong 


current was tugging at his hind-quarters. Anger gave way 
to panic. The puppy wasted much of his remaining 
strength by lifting up his voice in ear-splitting howls. 

The Mistress and the Master, motoring into the drive 
from the highway nearly a quarter-mile distant, heard the 
racket. The lake was plainly visible to them through the 
bare trees, even at that distance, and they took in the im- 
pending tragedy at a glance. They jumped out of the car 
and set off at a run to the water-edge. The way was long 
and the ground was heavy with mud. They could not hope 
to reach the lake before the puppy’s strength should fail. 


UT Lad was already there. At Wolf’s first cry, Lad 
sprang out on the ice that heaved and chuckled and 
cracked under his greater weight. His rush carried him to 
the very edge of the hole. And there, leaning forward and 
bracing all four of his absurdly tiny white forepaws, he 
sought to catch the puppy by the neck and lift him to 
safety. But before his rescuing jaws could close on Wolf’s 
fur, the decayed ice gave way beneath his weight, and the 
ten-foot hole was widened by another twenty feet of water. 
Down went Lad with a crash. And up he came, in 
almost no time, a few feet away from where Wolf floundered 
helplessly among the chunks of drifting ice. The breaking 


off of the shoreward mass of ice, under Lad’s pressure, had © 


left the puppy with no foothold at all. It had ducked him 
and had robbed him even of the chance to howl. 

His mouth and throat full of water, Wolf strangled and 
thrashed about in.a delirium of terror. Lad struck-out for 
him, butting aside the impeding ice-chunks with his great 











shoulders, and swimming with a rush that lifted a third of 
his tawny body out of water. His jaws gripped Wolf by 
the middle of the back, and he swam thus with him toward 
shore. At the edge of the shoreward ice he gave a heaye 
which called on every numbing muscle of the huge frame 
and which—in spite of the burden he held—again lifted 
his head and shoulders high above water. 

He thus flung Wolf’s body halfway up on the ledge of 
ice. The puppy’s flying forepaws chanced to strike the jeg. 
surface. His sharp claws bit into its soft upper crust 
With a frantic wriggle he was out of the water and on top 
of this thicker stratum of shore-ice.. And in a second he 
had regained shore and was careering wildly up the lawy 
toward the greater safety of his kennel. 

As Wolf’s forepaws had gripped the ice, he had further 
aided his climb to safety by thrusting downward with his 
hind legs. Both his hind paws had struck Lad’s head, and 
their thrust had driven Lad clean under water. There the 
current caught him. 

When Lad came up, it was not to the surface but under 
the ice some yards below. ‘The top of his head struck 
stunningly against the underpart of the ice-sheet; and for 
once in his life, his hero-soul knew fear. 

A lesser dog would then ana there have given up’ the 
struggle, or else would have thrashed about futilely until he 
drowned. .Lad, perhaps on instinct, perhaps on reason, 
struck out toward the light—the spot where the great hole 
had let in sunshine through the gray ice-sheet. 

The average dog is not trained to swim under water. To 
this day, it is a mystery how Lad had the sense to hold his 
breath. He fought his way on, inch by inch, against the 
current, beneath the scratching rough under-surface of the 
ice—always toward the light. And just as his jungs must 
have been ready to burst, he reached the open space. 

Sputtering and panting, Lad made for shore. Presently 
he reached the ice-ledge that lay between him and the 
bank. He reached it just as the Master, squirming along 
face downward and at full length, began to work his way 
out over the swaying shore-ice toward him. 

Twice the big dog raised himself almost to the top of the 
ledge. Once the ice broke under his weight, dousing him. 
The second time he got his fore-quarters well over the top 
of the ledge, and he was struggling upward with all his tired 
body when the Master’s hand gripped his soaked ruff. 

With this new help, Lad made a final struggle—a strug 
gle that laid him gasping but safe on the slushy surface of 
the thicker ice. Backward over the few yards that stil 
separated them from land they crawled to the bank. 


AD was staggering as he started forward to greet the 
Mistress, and his eyes were still dim and bloodshot 
from his fearful ordeal. Midway in his progress towald 
the Mistress another dog barred his path—a dog that fél 
upon him in an ecstasy of delighted welcome. 

Lad cleared his water-logged nostrils for a growl of pt 
test. He had surely done quite enough for Wolf this day, 
without the puppy’s trying to rob him now of the Mistress 
caress. He was tired, and he was dizzy; and he wat 
such petting and comfort and praise as only the worshiped 
Mistress could give. 

Impatience at the puppy’s interference cleared the ham 
a little from Lad’s brain and eyes. He halted in his 
walk and stared, dumfounded. This dog which greeted 
him so rapturously was not Wolf. It was—why, it was 
Lady! Oh, it was Lady/ 

“We've just brought her back to you, old friend,” i 
Master was telling him. ‘“We went over for her in the@ 
this morning. She’s all well again, and—” 

But Lad did not hear. All he realized—all he wanted! 
realize—was that his mate was ecstatically nipping ome 
his ears to make him romp with her. _ 
It was a sharp nip; and it hurt like the very mischieh 
Lad loved to have it hurt. : 

















A mouth that some one would find eminently kissable, 
a pair of brown eyes that turned green, and several 
other fatal phenomena form the basis of this romance 
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HE morning after 

Mary Norton was 

graduated from a 
school for stenographers, 
she adventured cityward, a 
rooky seeking enlistment 
in the army of those who 
work. 

In choosing her career, 
she had showed decision 
and strength of mind. 
These qualities had both 
been needed to overrule her 
father, who said there were 
too many stenographers in 
the world already — also 
that he couldn’t afford even 
to send Mary to a business 
college. There was some 
truth in this, for he was 
only a clerk at Gradine’s— 
had been a clerk there for 
many years and probably 
would be for many years to 
come. But Mary’s eyes 
were as quick as they were 
bright, and they had made 
her-realize that if she were ever to have a silver spoon in 
her mouth, it would be placed there by her own efforts. 

For Mary never gazed into her mirror without a feeling 
that if Nature had done her best, then Haskell Coffin or 
Neysa McMein could have done much better. There 
was nothing glorious about her hair. A little lighter, it 
might have been gold; a little darker, a warm chestnut. 
But anyhow, it was inclined to wave, especially if Mary 
ran a wet comb through it in the morning; mornings, 
Mary’s comb was always wet. Nor were her eyes as blue 
as summer skies, or even a wonderful glowing golden- 
amber; they were brown, an honest, shining brown. And 
her nose was short and straight and pugnacious without 
being the slightest bit pug. Her mouth was—well, it 
was the least bit too wide for perfection. Nevertheless— 
Such being the fabric of life—it was quite probable that 
Some day some one would find it eminently kissable. 

All these things Mary realized. And so it was that one 
morning, six months after the overruling of her clerkly 
parent, she entered the office of her first prospect. This 
was Robert—no, Bobby—Irwin. Bobby was twenty-eight. 

Ourteen years earlier he had started his business career 
aS an office-boy in the employ of an advertising agency. 

Ow he aspired to be an advertising agency which em- 
ployed office-boys. As tangible assets he had an office 
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with suitable furnishings, and a slim bank-account. His 
intangible assets were himself and a million in optimism. 
And Bobby was not the least bit worried about the future. 

“My other name is P. -U. Blicity,” explained Bobby 
with a grin as engaging as that which made Douglas Fair- 
banks famous. “I’m little now, but I’m going to grow 
like Jack’s beanstalk. From now, on, nobody in these parts 
is going to start an advertising ‘campaign without giving 
me a chance to speak my piece.” 

Mary listened, outwardly respectful, inwardly disdain- 
ful. Privately she considered Bobby a boaster and a 
braggart. She had heard young men talk just that way 
before. Most of them owed their landladies for back 
rent. Also she had a feeling that Bobby was fresh. Young 
men who looked at you with that pleased-to-meet-you 
grin and who wore expensive neckwear and too-well-made 
suits were apt to be. 

“T’ll pay you eight a week to start,” concluded Bobby. 

Eight dollars was—was two dollars more a week than 
her father had predicted Mary would get. She decided to 
give Bobby a trial. 

“When shall I begin?” she asked. 

“Well,” suggested Bobby with his engaging grin, “if 
you’ve got your powder puff and your vanity box with 
you, there’s no time as soon as the present.” 

This was merely Bobby’s way of breaking the ice. 
Admittedly it wasn’t dignified, but Bobby had no use for 
dignity, anyway. He’d discovered that just plain dig, 
without the nity stuff, got you more. 

Mary, however, gave him a look. 
look that Bobby never used himself. 

“T never carry such things,” she said. And from the 
chill in her voice anybody would have known no ice had 
been broken. : 

Bobby swung abruptly around to his desk. Mary, un- 
aware that it was a chuckle and not chagrin he was swal- 
lowing, felt quite set up. She turned to the desk that 
was to be hers, quite confident that having made a good 
beginning she would have no difficulty in keeping him 
at a proper distance. 

This intention did not deter her from fluffing her hair 
a little after removing her hat in the morning. Nor did 
it drive her to making a perfect frump of herself. She 
did not believe that was good policy. No woman ever 
does. But it did keep her businesslike—severely, chastely 
businesslike. Once in a while Bobby, who was congeni- 
tally enthusiastic, wondered if anything could get under 
her skin. She was a regular little green persimmon. But - 
thank heaven, she didn’t spell the way that so often makes 
the tipycle bussiness man tired! 

Mary realized that her employer was making headway, 
but her conclusions were all critical. To her his methods 
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| She a 
again. Bobby led her| 


| right into the 
| garden, where thesis! 
| lights and music, and| 


savored of charlatanship. He fitted into none of 
her preconceived notions of a successful business 
man. His letters did not have the proper leaven- 
ing. As a neophyte in the school for stenogra- 
phers she had typed all manner of epistles (at 
least, so she thought), but none that in the 
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remotest degree approached Bobby’s ii} \ | r he \ 
style. MM i TUE i) 
Never, never did he begin: | AE |i Se Wh 
“In reply to yours of the thirteenth 
instant, we beg to state—” 
Instead he would start off with 
some such bomb as: 
“How many people know you are 
alive?” 
This would be followed by a couple 
of hundred words that outraged a feminine 
sense of order and fitness. She wondered 
not only why he should write such things, 
but why anybody should read them. 
"One morning he goaded her too far. He 
started off, abruptly: 


“What does a hop-toad do?” 

“I—I don’t know—” 

“Yes, you do. He gives you warts. Ani 
you hate it. Which would you rather # 
dead—all the bees or all the hop-toads?” 

“The hop-toads!” 
“Then who’d eat all the little bugs thi 
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““*What’s the difference between a bee and a hop-toad? 
What does a bee do? Easy, isn’t it! But how about 
Mister Toad? What does he do? 

***What parallel is there between you and a hop-toad? 

“*You don’t know—naturally. Instead of wasting 
time guessing, make a memorandum to the effect that 
I’m coming to-morrow at ten o’clock to tell you the an- 
swer. Give the memorandum to your secretary. 

“ “Mark it Jmportant!—in capitals. It is.’ ” 

Mary looked up. 

“Address it to the president of the telephone company,” 
directed Bobby. 

Mary turned to her typewriter. But for once feminine 
curiosity was too clamorous to be stilled. 

“What is the difference?” she asked. 

Bobby glanced around almost impatiently. He’d just 
had another idea and was wrestling with that. But— 
well, it was May, and the warm breeze that came through 
the window stirred a stray lock on her forehead. It 
also stirred a stray something in Bobby’s breast. She was, 
after all, just a kid. He gazed at her, his fancy intrigued. 
He wished—by George, he wished he had a kid sister 
like her, somebody he could take to lunch and give theater- 
tickets to and shout to a new waist or suit now and then. 

“The difference?” he repeated vaguely, and then 
grinned. “Oh, I get you. Well, what does a bee do?” 

Mary hesitated. “Make honey,” she ventured, expect- 
ing a catch. 


would otherwise eat all the vegetables aml 
plants out in the garden?” 

“The birds,” said Mary triumphantly. 

“Some of. them,” admitted Bobby, “but not enough 
Kill off all the toads, and old high cost of living would 
break all altitude records.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary doubtfully. 
Bobby smiled, and his eyes shone. 
eyes. They were brown, like Mary’s. 
“Now you’re wondering what all that has to 4o will 
the telephone company,” he said. “What happens wha 

you are cut off, or Central rings in your ear?” 

“TIt—it makes me mad.” 

“Pre-cisely!” (Bobby felt large and masculine, & 
plaining all this to feminine ears.) “And that’s why i 
telephone company is like a hop-toad. When you thi 
of a toad, you think of warts. You don’t stop to 
of all you owe him. That’s because the toad never 
proper advertising. 

“Now, take a bee. Even if a bee stings you, you call 
help remembering that he makes nice, sweet honey. 

I propose to do—” 

“Ts to make the telephone company like a bee,” inlet 
posed Mary quickly, “—so that people will think f% 
virtues instead of its faults!” 

“Bully for you!” said Bobby, his eyes approving 
“TI only hope the president gets the idea as quickly.”” 

“But will he bother to let you tell him?” . 


He had rather nit 
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“Did you?” ; 

“Yes, But he’s the head of a big company. He—” 

“Ts cast in the same mold as you or I,” finished Bobby. 

Then he turned back ‘to his desk—but not to the im- 
mediate consideration of the idea that he had had in 

ind. 
oMlery (so he meditated) was quick. And she was be- 
ginning to take an intelligent interest in the business. And 
by George, if she were his kid sister he’d doll her up so 

t— 
ooh, by the way, Miss Norton,” he said over his shoul- 
der, “I’d meant to tell you I’ intended to advance you 
to ten the first of the month.” 

(That, of course, was purely business. ) 

The next morning Bobby returned triumphant from, 
his interview with the president of the telephone company. 

“Going to run a series of ten quarter-page service talks 
in all the papers,” he announced. “That will pay our 
office-rent for some months—and pave the way to more 
public-service-corporation stuff. Just watch me prove to 
them all that it’s best to be a bee and get busy with 
me.” 

Because he had said “our” office-rent and taken her 
into his confidence, and perhaps because she was what 
a business woman will always be,—a woman in busi- 
ness,—she smiled at him. 

“I’m glad!” she said. 

Bobby , hesitated. And 
then he added, impetuously: 

“It’s lunch-time. Let’s cele- 
brate with a real dinner-—” 

Instinctively she closed 
up. 

“Oh, thank you—no.” 

It was almost as if she 
had said: “Why, the idea!” 
Even Mary herself was sur- 
prised at her tone. As for 
Bobby, it took him right 
under the wishbone. He 
stared at her a moment, un- 
comprehending. Then he 
turned to his desk. 

“The next time I ask her 
to do anything except take 
a letter,” he promised him- 
self with unusual grimness, 
“she'll know it!” 

In July, Mary knew it. 

On Monday the sixteenth it 

was very hot. Tues- fi 

day was hotter, and 
Wednesday was su- Of* y 
perlatively so. At — o 
two-thirty Bobby 

lifted a heat - har- 

assed face. 

“If there were 
such a thing as quitting cold, I’d do it,” he said. 
“The cooler the better!” 

“It’s awfully hot,” she replied. 

The quality of her voice clutched him: He 
looked at her and saw that the hair lay in little 











ringlets on her forehead and curled around her 
ears. Her lips, usually so firmly set, were parted, 
and this gave her an expression of wistfulness 
he had never before surprised. 

“This is the afternoon we shut up shop,” he 
said. “I vote for nothing to do until to-morrow.” 

Mary glanced from him to the window, across 
which the torrid sun sent its brilliant shaft. 

“It’s as hot outside as it is in,” she commented 
dully. “I thought I’d die coming from lunch.” 
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Briefly he considered. Poor kid! 

“I’m going to call a taxi,” he announced. “We'll go 
right from here to the boat, and from the boat we'll go 
to the beach, and from the beach to the ocean. Can you 
swim?” 

“No,” she said, meaning that she couldn’t go. 

“T’ll teach you,” he promised, as if there could be no 
other interpretation. 

“Oh, you mustn’t—-” she began, but he had already © 
reached for the phone to call the taxi. 

It was too hot to argue. She let him have his way. 

“This is the first time I ever rode in a taxi,” she said 
a little later. “It’s—so comfortable!” 

Then on the boat: “It’s cooler here.” And in the water: 
“Qo-ooh—it’s cold!” 

Never in her life had she been less unconscious of her 
appearance. And never, from a feminine standpoint, had~ 
she greater need. A bathhouse bathing suit is not, as a 
rule, designed by Lady Duff-Gordon. But Billy’s eyes 4 
were not feminine. They only saw that her shoulders 
were slim and shapely and that her arms were round and 
well-made. So they approved her as she ducked and then 
rose hastily and shivered, partly from shock and partly — 
from pure delight. 

Afterwards Bobby, being masculine, swam grandly, dis- 

playing his own conception _ 
of the intricacies of the ~ 
crawl-stroke. And she told 
him he went awful fast, —— 
and he offered to teach her — 
to swim and promised, on 
his honor, not to let her 
go under. 

This was not, of course, 
purely business. It was an 
interlude, the exception 
that left the relation © 
975/1000 pure. 

Eventually they emerged 
and went their different 
ways. Bobby was dressed 
first. When Mary came 
out of the bathhouse, she 
was conscious of a little 
group of girls, all in silken 
sweaters and sport-skirts, 
who eyed him covertly. 
And because they were 
almost insolent in their ap- 
praisal of her and her cos- 
tume, she repaid them in 
feminine tender and as- 
sumed a proprietorship 
over Bobby that said, plain 
as words, “He’s mine—so 

there!” And Bobby, 

wholly unconscious of 
the little drama being 
enacted about him, 
didn’t know what had 
come over her; but he ~ 
reacted to her mood and 
said the water made 
him feel like a prince. 

Perhaps it was the 
water. 

And then a man standing 
before a _ photographer’s 
tent discovered them and 
greeted them. 

“Be a sport,” he invited. 
“Have your picture taken = © 
with your best girl.”  . 


“My other name is P. U. 
Blicity,” explained Bobby. 
**I'm little now, but I'm going 
to grow like Jack’s beanstalk.” 
Mary listened, outwardly re- 
spectful, inwardly disdainful. 
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Bobby smiled, and Mary colored. 


“Let’s,” he dared her. 








Mary, conscious of the following eyes of the silken- 
sweatered ones, tarried and parried and finally let herself 


be won. 


mitted the finished product of his labors. 
at them and said hers was horrid and tore up two, and 
would have torn up the other one had not Bobby’s ven- 
turesome fingers rescued it and refused to let her have it. 

By then Mary had forgotten Bobby was her employer. 

The sun was dipping, not below the horizon, but below 
the scenic railway, when Mary suggested the advisability 


of going home. 


And ten minutes later the photographer sub- 
Mary looked 


Bobby immediately argued the advisa- 


bility of staying right where they were and having dinner. 


And partly because he was in- 
sistent and partly because she re- 
coiled from the thought of the 
heat-ridden little dining - room 
where her mother and father 
would eat in a sort of armed neu- 
trality, she surrendered once again. 
Bobby led her, not to a modest 
restaurant, but right into the palm- 


garden, where there were lights g 


and music, and women in costly 
gowns (though scant) and caba- 
ret performers in even costlier 
gowns (though scanter still). 

An obsequious waiter handed 
Mary a bill of fare and stood with 
attentive ear and poised. pencil. 
The first line that met. Mary’s eye 
was: “A minimum charge of $1.00 
will be made for each person 
served.” 

Everywhere Mary’s eyes lighted 


there was a fresh shock. “Broiled 
live lobster—$1.25.” “Cucumber 
and lettuce salad—.75.” “Coffee 


parfait—.s50.” This, she decided, 
must be where the high cost of 
living lived. 

Meanwhile Bobby was proceed- 
ing with a lordly indifference to 
order for two. His method was 
not to overlook the best. He drove 
an epicurean coach-and-four right 
through the menu, from anchovies 
to ices. And by the time Mary 
arrived at the latter, the spoon 
with which she partook of hers 
seemed the golden ene of romance, 
though actually it was even 
cheaper than the plated ones they 
used at home. 

The check (which Mary 
scanned out of the corner of a very 
feminine eye) was scandalous, but 
Bobby paid it without a quiver 
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he dared her. 


and added a tip that added suppleness to the waiter’s 


meekly followed. 


Afterward he suggested the beach, and Mary 


The stars seemed near and friendly; and Mary, follow- 
ing the immemorial custom of her kind, sat and let sand 
trickle through her fingers as she listened to the masculine 
saga. This Bobby, following the immemorial custom of his 


kind, sang fortissimo, con expressione. 


*‘At the rate I’m going now, I ought to clear five thou- 


sand this year, easy!” 
““My—what a lot of money!” 


It was music to his ears. He had suspected all along 


that she had no idea of how much he was making. 
“T’m going to 


“That’s only a start,” he prophesied. 


ored. “Let's,” 


spread out next winter and take a suite. 






The Picture of ‘a Pippin 


I’m going the 


limit—mahogany furnishings and all that sort of stuff. 


advertises your personality. 


retary—” 


He paused at that point. 


And I'll have a private sec. 


And then, because the stars 


were low-hung and vaguely mysterious, and because the 
wind was fresh .off the sea, and because he ‘could catch a 
vagrant fragrance which he associated with her, and because 
her profile seemed sweet and alluring in the dusk, and 
because he was not yet twenty-nine and was prone to gen- 
erous impulse anyway, he added: 


“T’d like to have you for my private secretary. 
sensible, and you’re strictly business. 
The only criticism I’d make would be that 


about, you. 


ji 
} 





“Think of lamp-chimneys, and you think of Macbeth | 
You have a feeling it must be better than an unknown 
But when you think of lamp-burners, | 
what name suggests itself? None. Yet it’s a safe bet that 
somebody is making a lamp-burner that stands as far above 
the ordinary kind as Macbeth chimneys do. Or if nobody 
is, somebody could make one—and a bundle of money ® 
boot.” 


brand. And-it is. 


You're 
That’s what I like 


you don’t always seem in sympa- 
thy with what I’m driving at.” 

He paused and breathed deeply, 
Actually he felt about six feet three 
in height and _ correspondingly 
broad; summer nights sometimes 
have that effect. 

Mary realized the need of say- 
ing something; so she confessed: 
“T don’t, always.” 

“TI know it! Now, if you’d only 
ask me questions sometimes—” 
He left the sentence in the air, sug- 
gestively. 

“It’s sort of different from any 
other kind of business,” she ven- 
tured lamely. “If it were only 
making something, or selling some- 


thing—” 
“Great Cesar!” ejaculated 
Bobby. ‘Why, advertising is sell- 


ing everything. Advertising is to 
business what light and air are to 
plants. It makes business grow. 


Mary sat and listened, ever 30 
meekly, while Bobby enlarged 
upon his text. 

“There isn’t a man any- 
where making anything oF 
selling anything that’s worth 

while but what needs adver 

tising,” he concluded. 
“But supposing he cant 
H\\\ afford to advertise,” objected 
Zi’ Mary. She felt like a small 
child who has been lectured. 

“Why, you don’t think Ingersoll 
or Ostermoor or Waterman of 
Wrigley were millionaires to start 
with, do you? It’s advertising 
that takes a small manufacturer 
and puts him in the plute class.” 

Mary did not answer, and after 
a moment’s silence Bobby added: 


“But—” Mary began, and then paused as Bobby bent 


over his watch. 


“A quarter past ten,” he announced. “We've just time 
p ? 


to get the boat.” He rose and helped her up. Then, @) 
they mounted the beach, he added: 
“Tf -you’re really interested—and I hope you are—-*™) 


. 
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present you with half a dozen books explaining the funda- 
mentals of advertising. Will you promise me that you'll 
read them?” 


Mary nodded. ; 
“When you’ve read them, I’ll raise you to fifteen dollars 


4 week.” And then, as Mary murmured something, he 
added: “They will make you worth that much more 
e. 

© They arrived in the city at a quarter to twelve. Mary 
was frankly worried over the lateness of the hour and what 
her family would say. 

“We'll get there in two winks,” said Bobby. He called 
a taxicab and in spite of her protests, placed her in and 
followed. 

At her door she paused long enough g 
to say good night. 

“Tt’s been a perfect day!” she said. 

Her father let her in. The thermom- 
eter outside Gradine’s had registered a 
hundred and eighteen in the sun at 
three o’clock that afternoon. Inside it 
had seemed all of that and more.. Ac- 
cordingly he was heat-wrung and 
nerve-scorched. He said things about 
staying out to all hours and arriving 
home in a taxi that outraged 
Mary. She answered with a Pa». 
heat. that equaled the ther- ggpc\-= ally 
mometer’s, then fled to bed 
and cried herself to sleep. 

Such was the end of a perfect day. 

The next morning she told her 
father, with deadly dignity, that she 
was old enough to do as she pleased 
and that he must never, never again 
say such things to her. She gave him 
to understand that she would do just 
as she pleased, He listened to her with 
an appearance of maintaining an im- 
pervious silence, but she felt - certain | 
she had carried her point. i 

Nevertheless, when the very next th 
week the heat-waves advanced in a i 
scarcely less torrid tide, she refused \N 
Bobby’s suggestion that they go to the i \ | 


beach.again. Perhaps if she had not . 
wanted to go so much she would have Regia sp" a 
been a little less abrupt in her refusal. Shice casa 
Bobby hung about the office for an picture taken 
hour and then departed. She knew he . withyourbest 


cast a last hesitating glance in her girl 
direction, but she steadfastly fingered 
her typewriter. 

Later her activities became spas- 
modic, and still later they ceased al- 
together. She pictured Bobby at the 
beach. There was absolutely no rea- 


if \ | 


+ 
St ] 


A 


of self-pity to her eyes. Still later she 


Pictured him in the toils of the silken-sweatered tribe. 
Thereupon she dried her tears quite angrily. She prom- 
ised herself, with a wholly inexplicable desire to wreak 


vengeance on the innocent Bobby, that never again would 
€ deviate from her policy of being purely businesslike. 

€ next morning Bobby appeared fresh and smiling. 
Had a dandy swim yesterday afternoon,” he said. He 


“ 


started to add that he had missed her, but a glance at her 


ace revealed it as unresponsive. So on second thought he 


censored that. 


e need not be a psychologist to attribute a reason 
ay her determination to be businesslike then became flint- 





- €. She was almost ruthless about it. Even the fact that 
weby actually seemed bewildered and a little hurt (to say 
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nothing of the fact that he was her employer) did not deter’ 
her. Indeed, the knowledge that at times he regarded her 
with the grieved eyes of a terrier pup who has at last 
grasped that his advances are unwelcome, only served to 
spur her on. 

In time she mastered the books—Bobby’s books on ad- 
vertising—so thoroughly that she quite floored her father in 
an argument on the subject. And Bobby, mindful of his 
promise, advanced her salary from ten to fifteen dollars a 
week. 

Mary might have saved her money and bought Govern- 
ment bonds. Instead, she saved it and, among other 
things, bought a hat that wasn’t strictly business and a 
tailored suit that cost exactly forty dol- 
lars. This last extravagance was all 
the more pronounced in that the suit, 
while simple with a trim and adorable 
simplicity, was not so negative in style 
as to be wearable through three suc- 
cessive seasons. Moreover, it was 
lighter than it should have been, with 
the first touch of frost advertising win- 
ter’s approach. 

The first morning she wore it to the 
office she felt almost defiant. But 
Bobby never even noticed. He had un- 
rolled the first of a prospective harvest 
of calendars. 

“Isn’t it a pippin?” he asked with a 

flash of his eternal boyishness. 

Mary considered the calendar. It 
was decorated with the highly deco- 
rative head of a girl whose face was 
a tidy competency, to say the least. 
She had hair that waved and curled 
in ripples and ringlets of purest gold. 
Her lashes were dark and | 
long; her nose and mouth and 
ehin were exactly the proper 
dimensions. All those things 
that any girl would ask of a 
fairy-godmother were hers 
without the asking. 

“Isn’t she a wonder?” enthused 
Bobby, holding the calendar off and 
gazing at it with admiring eyes. 

“A perfect beauty!” assented Mary. 
But there were little flaws in her tonc 
—probably mere pin-pricks. 

“T’ll hang it over my desk,” decided 
Bobby, and he did so, while Mary took 
off the new hat and unsheathed her 
supple shoulders from the coat of the 
new suit and prepared for business in 
almost too ostentatiously businesslike 
fashion. 

No less than twice during morning 
dictation Bobby’s eyes came to rest on 
the painted, smiling face over his desk. 

“She’s got me going,” he confessed. 

There was no doubt that she, whoever she might be, had 
Bobby hypnotized. He seemed to take the same pride in 
the picture that a connoisseur does in a rare bit of bric-a- 
brac. If anybody who came into the office mentioned it, 
he immediately started off on one of his rhapsodies. And 
when, celebrating the first anniversary of his adventure 
into business, he moved into much larger quarters, he did 
not forget the calendar. 

“Tt looks even classier here than it did in the other place,” 
he said after putting it up. “The mahogany sets it off.” 

Mary did not reply. She was very busy dusting her 
spotless. typewriter. 

Not long afterward Bobby ac- (Continued on page 114) 
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lonely California beach in 1850 and plunged into the wilder- 
ness to seek his fortune. He found it in the mighty red- 
wood forests of Humboldt County. His was the first 
sawmill in all that region; about it grew up the town of Sequoia. 

Late in life Cardigan married the daughter of a sea-captain. 
For a time life smiled on him; and then, after the birth of her 
son, his wife died. 

Some hours later John Cardigan took his woods-boss Mc- 
Tavish with him to a little amphitheater in the forest, surrounded 
by a wall of redwoods of such dimensions that even the woods- 
boss was struck with wonder. Against the prevailing twilight 
of the surrounding forest the su.light descended like a halo, 
and where it struck the ground, John Cardigan paused. 

“Take two men from the section-gang, McTavish,” he 
ordered, “and have them dig her grave here. She loved this 
spot, McTavish, and she called the valley her Vailey of the 
Giants. She—she was like tnis sunbeam, McTavish.” 

John Cardigan’s son Bryce grew to a fine young manhood 
in Sequoia, and then his father sent him away to Princeton 
to finish his education. Meanwhile old John devoted himself 
to the industry he was building up. 

Eventually the time for acquiring more timber arrived, and 
John tried to buy two thousand acres in the Squaw Creek 
region iust beyond the Valley of the Giants. But its owner, 
one Bill Henderson, refused to sell at what Cardigan regarded 
a fair price. So Henderson sold his timber to a newcomer, a 
lumber-operator frsm Michigan named Pennington — while 
Cardigan abandoned logging near Sequoia and moved his woods- 
crew to a block of timber he owned on the San Hedrin River. 
He planned to float his logs down the River at the time of high 
water, but the freshet carried the logs far out across: Humboldt 
Bar and many were taken out to sea by the tide. So amid 
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increasing difficulties old John Cardigan fought @ 
he waited for his son’s return. 3 

When Bryce arrived at Red Bluff, on his homegy 
ing, Shirley Sumner, the attractive niece of Cardam 
rival lumberman Colonel Pennington, got off thegm 
train; and so the two made the long motor-trip'teg 
quoia together. 
Bryce found his father grief-stricken—# 
nearly blind. 

“Sonny,” cried the old man, “—oh } 
so glad you’re back! I’ve missed jp 
Bryce, I’m whipped—I’ve lost your heritag 
I’ve lost your redwood trees—even W 
mother’s Valley of the Giants.” 

Shirley was welcomed most kindly byk 
uncle, but her appearance with Bryce caused @ 
Colonel misgivings. 

“Now, isn’t that the devil’s luck?” he soliloqua 
“Young Cardigan is just the kind of young fe 

Shirley will find interesting. Much can happen ina yet 

and it will be a year before I can smash the Cardigan 
How Pennington was planning to smash the Cardigans 
explained by old John next day to Bryce. When the Jaga 
down the San Hedrin River had proved a failure, Cardigan 
abandoned work on his holdings there until the coming df 
railroad should make it more feasible. And in order to coull 
his business, he had bought six thousand acres on the @ 
side of Sequoia in Township Nine.~ Next to this land Bill ia 
derson had previously invested the money received from F@ 
nington for his Squaw Creek timber, in a block of redwood la 
And with Cardigan he had made a deal: Cardigan had lou 
Henderson money to build a logging railroad and had provi 
him with a mill-site. In return Henderson had contracttl 
haul Cardigan’s logs at a specified rate for ten years. 

But Henderson had died. And his sons had sold land, rail” 
and contract to Cardigan’s enemy Pennington. The i 
was hauling Cardigan’s logs as dilatorily as possible; am} 
refused to renew the contract. So now, with the San He 
property proved unavailable and without sufficient fund 
build a railroad of their own, the Cardigans faced ruil. 

Bryce immediately took over the business from his 
blind father; and next day he went up into the Valley a! 
Giants to think over his problem in solitude. 

There he found a giant redwood felled by vandal a 
crushing his mother’s gravestone. The purpose had appar 
been the theft of a burl—an eccentric growth on the tree ¥™ 
highly for its beautiful grain. In the litter of chips Bryce Pe 
up an envelope addressed to Jules Rondeau, Pennington’s 
boss, the champion fighter among the lumberjacks of the 

Bryce shrewdly guessed the burl had been stolen by Row 
for his employer, and that the finished article made from 
wood must be in Pennington’s house. And he had been ™® 
by Shirley to dine there the coming Thursday! “I 
told himself. “And we'll see what we shall see.” i 
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CHAPTER XI 


HEN 
Shir- 
ley 


Sumner de- 
scended to the 





breakfast -room on the 
morning follow- ing her ar- 
rival in Sequoia, the first 


uncle’s state- 


glance at her t 
formed her 


ly countenance in- 


that. during the night some- 
thing had occurred to irritate Colo- 
nel Seth Pennington and startle him 
out of his customary bland composure. 
He greeted her politely but coldly, and 


without even the perfunctory 

inquiring how she had passed 

came directly to the issue. 
“Shirley,” he began, “did I 


formality of 
the night, he 


hear you call- 


ing young Cardigan on the tele- phone after 
dinner last night, or did my ears. deceive 
me?” 

“Your ears are all right, Uncle Seth. I called 


Mr. Cardigan up to thank him 
Sent over, and incidentally to 
here to dinner on Thursday 
“I thought I heard you asking 
dinner, and as you don’t know a 
except young Cardigan, naturally 
he was to be the object of our hospitality.” 
The Colonel coughed slightly. From the man- 
her in which he approached the task of buttering his hot 
takes, Shirley knew he had something more to say and 
Was merely formulating a polite set of phrases in which to 


for the pie he 
invite him over 
night.” 

somebody __ to 
soul in Sequoia 
[I opined that 


- "press himself. She resolved to help him along. 


“I dare say it’s quite all right to have invited him, isn’t 


it, Uncle Seth?” 


« . . . . 
Certainly, certainly, my dear. Quite all right, but—er 
—ah, slightly inconvenient.” 
Copyrighted, 1917-18, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 






The Colonel bowed. “I 
have to thank you, sir, for 
your courtesy to my niece.” 
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4 “Oh, I’m so sorry. If I had known-— 
ae, : Perhaps some other night—” 
* f “T am expecting other company Thursday 
, night—unfortunately, Brayton, the president 
of the Bank of Sequoia, is coming up to dine 
and discuss some business affairs with me afterward; so if 
you don’t mind, my dear, suppose you call young Cardi, 
up and ask him to defer his visit until some later date.” 

“Certainly, Uncle. There is no particular reason why I 
should have Mr. Cardigan to dinner on Thursday if his 
presence would mean the slightest interference with your 
plans. What perfectly marvelous roses! How did you 
succeed in growing them, Uncle Seth?” 

He smiled sourly. “I didn’t raise them,” he replied. 
“That half-breed Indian that drives John Cardigan’s car 
brought them around about an hour ago, along with a card. 
There it is, beside your plate.” 

She blushed ever so slightly. “I suppose Bryce Cardi- 
gan is vindicating himself,” she murmured as she withdrew 
the card from the envelope. As she had surmised, it was 
Bryce Cardigan’s. Colonel Pennington was the proprietor 
of a similar surmise. 

“Fast work, Shirley,” 
wonder what he'll send you for luncheon. 
pickles, probably.” 

She pretended to be very busy with the roses, and not to 
have heard him. Her uncle’s sneer was not lost on her, 
however; she resented it but chose to ignore it for the 
present; and when at length she had finished arranging 
the flowers, she changed the conversation adroitly by ques- 
tioning her relative anent the opportunities for shopping 
in Sequoia. The Colonel, who could assimilate a hint 
quicker than mgSt ordinary mortals, saw that he had 
annoyed her, and he promptly hastened to make amends 
by permitting himself to be led readily into this new con- 
versational channel. As soon as he could do so, however, 
he excused himself on the plea of urgent business at the 
office, and left the room. 

Shirley, left alone at the breakfast-table, picked idly at 


he murmured banteringly. “I 
Some dill 
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the preserved figs the owlish butler set before her. Vaguely 
she wondered at her uncle’s apparent hostility to the Car- 
digans; she was as vaguely troubled in the knowledge that 
until she should succeed in eradicating this hostility, it 
must inevitably act as a bar to the further progress of her 
friendship with Bryce Cardigan. And she told herself she 
did not want to lose that friendship. She wasn’t the least 
bit in love with him, albeit she realized he was rather 
lovable. The delight which she had experienced in his 
society lay in the fact that he was absolutely different 
from any other man she had met. His simplicity, his utter 
lack of “swank,” his directness, his good nature and dry 
sense of humor made him shine luminously in com- 
parison with the world'y, rather artificial young men 
she had previously met—young men who said and 
did only those things which time, tradition and hal- 
lowed memory assured them were done by the right 
sort of people. Shirley had a suspicion that Bryce 
Cardigan could—and would—swear like a pirate 
should his temper be aroused and the circumstances 


appear to warrant letting off steam. Also she liked  @ 


him because he was imaginative—betause he saw and 
sensed and promptly understood without a fy 
diagram or a blueprint. And lastly, he was 


a good and devoted son and was susceptible ay i 


of development into a congenial and wholly 
acceptable comrade to a young lady abso- ~ 9 gi 
lutely lacking in other means of amusement. * ? 

She finished her breakfast in thoughtful & 
silence; then she went to the telephone and 
called up Bryce at his home. Mrs. Tully, all 
aflutter with curiosity, was quite insistent that 
Shirley should leave her name and telephone- 
number, but failing to carry her point, consented 
to inform the latter that Mr. Bryce was at the 
office. She gave Shirley the telephone-number. 

When the girl called the Cardigan Redwood 
Lumber Company, Bryce answered. He recog- 
nized her voice instantly and called her name 
before she had opportunity to announce her 
identity. 

“Thank you so much for the beautiful roses, 
Mr. Cardigan,” she began. 

“I’m glad you liked them. Nobody picks 
flowers out of our garden, you know. I used to, 
but I'll be too busy hereafter to bother with the 
garden.” 

“Very well. Then I am 
not to expect any more 
roses?” : 

“I’m a stupid clod- «. 
hopper. Of course you ‘ 
may. By the way, Miss 
Sumner, does your 
uncle own a 
car?” 

“T be- 
lieve he 
does —a_ little 
old rattletrap 
which he _ drives 
himself.” 

“Then I'll send George over 
with the Napier this afternoon. 
You might care to take a spin out Bryce 
into the surrounding country. By  tumed,and 
the way, Miss Sumner, you are to his brown _ 
consider George and that car as ‘yes blazedin- J 

to the Colonel's. 
your personal oroperty. I fear “Where did you 
you're going to find Sequoia a dull succeed in find- 
place; so whenever 7 wish - i cr pm 
go for a ride, just call me up, and Yous Bee 
Tl have George report to you.” ‘TdPeintedly. ~ 
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“But think of all the expensive gasoline and tires!” 























































re 
“Oh, but you mustn’t look at things from that ho 
after you cross the Rocky Mountains on your way weg bo 
Moreover, mine is the only real car in the county, andj cle 
know you like it. What are you going to do this afte: bel 
noon?” m Ex 
“T don’t know. I haven’t thought that far ahead.” rot 
“For some: real sport I would suggest that you mote at 
up to Laguna Grande. That’s Spanish for Big Lagoon, me 
you know. Take a rod with you. There are some land we 
locked salmon in the lagoon—that is, there used tp 
be; and if you hook one, you'll get a thrill.” ma 
“But I haven’t any rod.” of 
“I'll send you over a very good one.” not 
“But I have nobody to teach me how to ug of | 
it,” she hinted daringly. not 
“I appreciate that compliment,” he flashed but 
back at her, “but unfortunately my holidays ar con 
over for a long, long time. I took my fathers use 
place in the business this morning.” ap 
“So soon?” I 
“Yes. Things have been happening while I was x: 
P away. However, speaking of fishing, George Sa cha 
cy, Otter will prove an invaluable instructor. Heis und 
a a good boy, and you may trust him implicitly. sion 
j On Thursday evening you can tell me what suc- “It 
cess you had with the salmon.” ly te 
“Oh, that reminds me, Mr. Cardigan. You an 
can’t come Thursday evening, after all.” And repr 
she explained the reason. crip 
“By Jove,” he replied, “I’m mighty glad you ™™ the 
tipped me off about that. I couldn’t possibly @ men 
remain at ease in the presence of a banker—par the 
ticularly one who will not lend me money.” x. 
“Suppose you come Wednesday night instead.” men 
“We'll call that a bet. Thank you.” two 
She chuckled at his frank good humor, cleat 
“Thank you, Mr. Cardigan, for all your kindnes # The: 
and thoughtfulness; and if you will persist in gm with 
being nice to me, you might send George Se built 
Otter and the car at one-thirty. I'll be glad gy 2 0! 
avail myself of both until I can get a car of my know 
own sent up from San Francisco. Till Wedne are | 
day night, then. Good-by.” land: 
As Bryce Cardigan hung up, he heaved a slight hund 
sigh, and a parody on a quatrain from “Lalla gy Your 
Rookh” ran through his mind: sand 
I never loved a dear gazelle, f B 
To glad me with its limpid eye, arm 
But when I learned to love it well, the | 
The gol-darned thing was sure to die! wood 
It was difficult to get out of the habit of play #% not fi 
ing; he found himself the possessorof a very great “yy 
desire to close down the desk, call on Shirley # have 
Sumner and spend the remainder of the day bask 9 prope 
ing in the sunlight of her presence. ae 
that | 
father 
CHAPTER XII count 
HE days passed swiftly, as they have# —_ 
habit of passing after one has disor f hs 
ered one’s allotted task in life and has pi ta pa 
ceeded to perform it. Following his discovey ame, 
of the outrage committed on his fathers pe 
sanctuary, Bryce wasted considerable vali rt . 
able time and effort in a futile endeavor ® Rede 
gather some further hint of the identity of sores 
the vandals; but despairing at last, he di P “At 
the matter from his mind, resolving only thi % , 
on Thursday he would go up into Pennington’ wr 
woods and interview the redoubtable Jules Rot We 
deau. Bry<e’s natural inclination was to falls ¢ 






upon M. Rondeau immediately, if not sooner, but RS 
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recollection of his dinner-engagement at the Pennington 
home warned him to proceed cautiously; for while har- 
boring no apprehensions as to the outcome of a possible 


clash with Rondeau, Bryce was not so optimistic as to 
believe he would escape unscathed from such an encounter. 


‘ence had impressed upon him the fact that in a 
Tigh-and-tumble battle nobody is quite so thoroughly 
at home as a lumberjack ; once in a clinch with such a 
man, even a champion gladiator of the prize ring may 
well feel apprehensive of the outcome. Bit ons 

Wednesday evening at five o’clock Mr. Sinclair, the 
manager, came into Bryce’s office with a handful 
of folded papers. “I have here,” he an- 
nounced in his clerkly voice with a touch 
of solemnity to it, “a trial balance. I have 
not had time to make an exact inventory; 
but in order to give you some idea of the 
condition of your father’s affairs, I have 
used approximate figures and prepared 
a profit-and-loss account.” 

Bryce reached for the papers. 

“You will note the amount , 
charged off to profit and loss 
under the head of ‘Pen- 
sions,’ ” Sinclair continued. 

“It amounts approximate- 

ly to two thousand dollars 

a month, and this sum 
represents payments to 
crippled employees and 

the dependent families of 

men killed in the employ of 

the Company. 

“In addition to these pay- 
ments, your father owns thirty- 
two thirty-acre farms which he has § 
cleared from his logged-over lands. 

These little farms are equipped 

with bungalows and outbuildings 

built by your father and represent 

a considerable investment. As you 

know, these farms are wonderfully rich, and 

are planted in apples and berries. Other 
lands contiguous to them sell readily at two 
hundred dollars an acre, and so you will see that 
your father has approximately two hundred thou- 
sand dollars tied up in these little farms.” 

“But he has given a life-lease at nothing a year for each 
farm to former employees who have been smashed beyond 
the possibility of doing the hard work of the mill and 
woods,” Bryce reminded the manager. “Hence you must 
not figure those farms among our assets.” 

“Why not?” Sinclair replied evenly. “Formal leases 
have never been executed, and the tenants occupy the 
property at your father’s pleasure.” 

“I think that will be about as far as the discussion on 
that point need proceed,” Bryce replied smilingly. “My 
father’s word has always been considered sufficient in this 
country; his verbal promise to pay has always been col- 
lateral enough for those who know him.” 

“But my dear boy,” Sinclair protested, “while that sort 
of philanthropy is very delightful when one can afford the 
luxury, itis scarcely practical when one is teetering on the 
verge of financial ruin. After all, Bryce, self-preservation 
is the first law of human nature, and the sale of those 
farms would go a long way toward helping the Cardigan 
Redwood Lumber Company out of the hole it is in at 
present.” 

“And we're really teetering on the edge of financial 
tuin, eh?” Bryce queried calmly. 

“That is expressing your condition mildly. The semi- 
annual payment of interest on the bonded indebtedness 
falls due on July first—and we’re going to default on it, 
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sure as death and taxes. Colonel Pennington holds @ 
majority of our bonds, and that means prompt suit for 
foreclosure.” 

“Well, then, Sinclair,” Bryce retorted, carefully pigeon- 
holing the documents the manager had handed him, “I'll 
tell you what we'll do. For fifty years my father 

has played the game in this 
community like a sport 
and a gentleman, and Ill 
be damned if his son will 
dog it now, at the finish. 
I gather from your re- 
marks that we could 
find ready sale for those 
thirty-two little farms?” 
“T am continually re- 
ceiving offers for them.” 
“Then they were not 
included in the list of properties 
covered by our bonded indebt- 
edness?” 
“No, your father re- 
fused to include them. He 
said he would take a chance 
on the financial future of 
himself and his boy, but not 
on his helpless dependents,” 
~~ “Good old John Cardigan! 
~N Well, Sinclair, I'll not take a 
i chance on them either; so to- 
morrow morning you will instruct our 
attorney to draw up formal life-leases 
on those farms, and to make certain they 
are absolutely unassailable. Colonel Penning- 
ton may have the lands sold to satisfy 
a deficiency judgment against us, but 
while those life-leases from the former 
owner are in force, my father’s pro- 
tégés cannot be dispossessed. After 
they are dead, of course, Pennington 
may take the farms—and be damned 
to him.” 

Sinclair stared in frank amazement at his youthful 
superior. “You are throwing away two hundred thousand 
dollars,” he said distinctly. 

“I haven’t thrown it away—yet. You forget, Sinclair, 
that we’re going to fight first—and fight like fiends; then 
if we lose—well, the tail goes with the hide. By the way, 
Sinclaiy, are any of those farms untenanted at the present 
time?” 

“Yes. Old Bill Tarpey, who lost his three boys in a 
forest fire over on the San Hedrin, passed out last week. 
The-Tarpey boys died in the Cardigan employ, and so 
your father gave Bill the use of a farm out near Fresh- 
water.” ; 

“Well, you’d. better be his successor, Sinclair. You're 
no longer a young man, and you’ve been thirty years in 
this office. Play safe, Sinclair, and include yourself in 
one of those life-leases.”’ 

“My dear boy—” 

“Nonsense! United we stand, divided we fall, Sinclair; 
and let there be no moaning of the bar when a Cardigan 
puts out to sea.” 

Smiling, he rose from his desk, patted the bewildered 
Sinclair on the latter’s grizzled head and then reached for 
his hat. “I’m dining out to-night, Sinclair, and I wouldn’t 
be a kill-joy at=the feast, for a ripe peach. Your con- 
founded figures might make me gloomy; so we'll just 
reserve discussion of them till to-morrow morning. Be a’ 
sport, Sinclair, and for once in your life beat the six o’clock 
whistle. In other words, I suggest that you go home and 
rest for once.” 

He left Sinclair staring at him rather stupidly. 


The engineer 
inted to a 
uge, swarthy 
man ap- 
proaching. 
“That's him,” 

he replied. 

eg 2 A 





CHAPTER XIII 


OLONEL PENNINGTON’S pompous imported Brit- 
ish butler showed Bryce into the Pennington living- 
room at six-thirty, announcing him with due ceremony. 
Shirley rose from the piano where she had been idly finger- 
ing the keys and greeted him with every appearance of 
pleasure—following which, she turned to present her visitor 
to Colonel Pennington, who was standirig in his favorite 
position with his back to the fireplace. 

“Uncle Seth, this is Mr. Cardigan, who was so very nice 
to me the day I landed in Red Bluff.” 

The Colonel bowed. “I have to thank you, sir, for your 
courtesy to my niece.” He had assumed an air of reserve, 
of distinct aloofness, despite his studied politeness. Bryce 
stepped forward with extended hand, which the Colonel 
grasped in a manner vaguely suggestive of that clammy- 
palmed creation of Charles Dickens—Uriah Heep. Bryce 
was tempted to squeeze the lax fingers until the Colonel 
should bellow with pain; but resisting the ungenerous 
impulse, he replied instead: 

“Your niece, Colonel, is one of those fortunate beings 
the world will always clamor to serve.” 

“Quite true, Mr. Cardigan. When she was quite a little 
girl, I came under her spell myself.” 

“So did I, Colonel. Miss Sumner has doubtless told 
you of our first meeting some twelve years ago.” 

“Quite so. May I offer you a cocktail, Mr. Cardigan?” 

“Thank you. Certainly. Dad and I have been pinning 
one on about this time every night since my return.” 

“Shirley belongs to the Band of Hope,” .the Colonel 
explained. “She’s ready at any time to break a lance with 
the Demon Rum. Back in Michigan where we used to live, 
she saw too many woodsmen around town after the spring 
drive. So we'll have to drink her share, Mr. Cardigan. 
Pray be seated.” . 

Bryce seated himself. “Well, we lumbermen are a low 
lot and naturally fond of dissipation,” he agreed. “I fear 
Miss Sumner’s Prohibition tendencies will be still further 
strengthened after she has seen the mad-train.” 

“What is that?” Shirley queried. 

“The mad-train runs over your uncle’s logging railroad 
up into Township Nine, where his timber and ours is 

: located. It is the only train operated on Sunday, and it 
leaves Sequoia at five Pp. mM. to carry the Pennington and 
Cardigan crews back to the woods after their Saturday- 
night celebration in town. As a usual thing, all hands, with 
the exception of the brakeman, engineer and fireman, are 
singing, weeping or fighting drunk.” 

“But why do you provide transportation for them to 
come to town Saturday nights?” Shirley protested. 

“They ride in on the last trainload of logs, and if we 
didn’t let them do it, they’d ask for their time. It’s the 
way of the gentle lumberjack. And of course, once they 
get in, we have to round them up on Sunday afternoon 
and get them back on the job. Hence the mad-train.” 

“Do they fight, Mr. Cardigan?” 

“Frequently. I might say usually. It’s quite an inspir- 
ing sight to see a couple of lumberjacks going to it on a flat- 
car traveling thirty miles an hour.” 

“But aren’t they liable to fall off and get killed?” 

“No. You see, they’re used to fighting that way. More- 
over, the engineer looks back, and if he sees any signs of 
Donnybrook Fair, he slows down.” 

“How horrible!” ; 

“Yes, indeed. The right of way is lined with empty 
whisky bottles.” 

Colonel Pennington spoke up. “We don’t have any 
fighting on the mad-train any more,” he said blandly. 

“Indeed! How do you prevent it?” Bryce asked. 

“My woods-boss, Jules Rondeau, makes them keep the 
peace,” Pennington replied with a small smile. “If there’s 
any fighting to be done, he does it.” 
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“You mean among his own crew, of course,” Bryce 
suggested. . 

“No, he’s in charge of the mad-train, and whether, 
fight starts among your men or ours, he takes a hand, He 
had them all behaving mildly for quite a while, because }y 
can whip any man in the county, and everybody realigs 
it. I don’t know what I’d do without Rondeau. He om. 
tainly makes those bohunks of mine step lively.” 

“Qh-h-h! Do you employ bohunks, Colonel?” 

“Certainly. They cost less; they are far less inde 
pendent than most men and more readily handled, Apg 
you don’t have to pamper them—particularly in the matte 
of food. Why, Mr. Cardigan, with all due respect to you 
father, the way he feeds his men is simply ridiculous, Cake 
and pie and doughnuts at the same meal!” The Colong 
snorted virtuously. 

“Well, Dad started in to feed his men the same food he 
fed himself, and I suppose the habits one forms in youth 
are not readily changed in old age, Colonel.” 

“But that makes it hard for other manufacturers,” the 
Colonel protested. “I feed my men good plain food and 
plenty of it—quite better food than they were used tp 
before they came to this country; but I cannot seem tp 
satisfy them. I am continuously being reminded, when] 
do a thing thus and so, that John Cardigan does it other 
wise. Your respected parent is the basis for comparison 
in this county, Cardigan, and I find it devilish inconyen 
ient.” He laughed indulgently and passed his cigarette. 
case to Bryce. 

“Uncle Seth always grows restless when some other map 
is the leader,” Shirley volunteered with a mischiévou 
glance at Pennington. “He was the Great Pooh-Bah of 
the lumber-trade back in Michigan, but out here he has 
to play second fiddle. Don’t you, Nunky Dunk?” 

“I’m afraid I do, my dear,” the Colonel admitted with 
his best air of hearty expansiveness. “I’m afraid I do, 
However, Mr. Cardigan, now that you have—at least, 1 
have been so informed—taken over your father’s busines, 
I am hoping we will be enabled to get together on many 
little details and work them out on a common basis to ou 
mutual advantage. We lumbermen should stand together 
and not make it hard for each other, For instance, your 
scale of wages is totally disproportionate to the present high 
cost of manufacture and the mediocre market; yet jut 
because you pay it, you set a precedent which we areal 
forced to follow. However,” he concluded, “let’s not tak 
shop. I imagine we have enough of that during the day. 
Besides, here are the cocktails.” 


WE the disposal of the cocktails, the conversation 
drifted into a discussion of Shirley’s adventures wi 
a salmon in Big Lagoon. The Colonel discoursed learnedly 
on the superior sport of muskellunge-fishing, W 
prompted Bryce to enter into a description of going 
swordfish among the islands of the Santa Barbara channé. 
“Trout-fishing when the fish gets into white water is 
sport; salmon-fishing is fine, and the steel-head in #4 
River are hard to beat; muskellunge are a delight, 
tarpon are not so bad if you're looking for thrills; but fot 
genuine inspiration give me a sixteen-foot swordfish tii 
will leap out of the water from three to six feet and dow 
three or four hundred times—all on a line and rod so light 
one dares not state the exact weight if he values his repul 
tion for veracity. Once I was fishing at San—” 

The butler appeared in the doorway and bowed @ 
Shirley, at the same time announcing that dinner 7 
served. The girl rose and gave her arm to Bryce; with het 
other arm linked through her uncle’s she turned toward 
dining-room. 

Just inside the entrance Bryce paused. The soft glow 
of the candles in the old-fashioned silver candlesticks up™ 
the table was reflected in the polished walls of the room 
walls formed of panels of the most exquisitely patter™® 

























































































By Peter B. Kyne 
redwood burl Bryce Cardigan had ever seen. Also the 
panels were unusually large. 

Shirley Sumner’s alert glance followed Bryce’s as it 
swept around the room. “This dining-room is 
Uncle Seth’s particular delight, Mr. Cardigan,” she 
explained. ; 

“Jt is very beautiful, Miss Sumner. And your 
uncle has worked wonders in the matter of having it 
polished. Those panels are positively the largest and 
most beautiful specimens of redwood burl ever turned 
out in this county. The grain is not merely wavy; it 
is not merely curly; it is actually so contrary that you 
have here, Colonel Pennington, a room absolutely 
unique, in that it is formed of bird’s-eye burl. Mark 
the deep shadows in it. And how it does reflect those 
candles!” 

“It is beautiful,” the Colonel declared. “And I 
must confess to a pardonable pride in it, although the 
task of keeping these walls from being marred by the 
furniture knocking against them requires the utmost 
care.” 

Bryce turned, and his brown eyes 
blazed into the Colonel’s. ‘Where did 
you succeed in finding such a marvel- 
ous tree?” he queried pointedly. “I 
know of but one tree in Humboldt 
County that could have produced 
such beautiful burl.” 

For about a second Colonel 
Pennington met 
Bryce’s glance un- 
waveringly ; 
then he 
read some- 
thing in his 
guest’s 
eyes, and 
his glance 
shifted, 


while over & 


his benign =" 
i 


Word that the 
woods-boss was 
battling with a 
stranger had been 
shouted into the 
camp dining- 
room, and the 
entire crew came 


pouring forth. 


countenance a 7 
flush spread Sau 
quickly. Wig* 
Bryce noted 
it, and his quickly roused 
suspicions were as quickly 
kindled into certainty. 
“Where did you find that 
tree?” he repeated inno- 
cently. 
“Rondeau, my woods- 
boss, knew I was on the look- 
out for something special— 
something nobody else could 
get; so he kept his eyes open.” 
“Indeed!” There was just a 
trace of irony in Bryce’s tones 
as he drew Shirley’s chair and 
held it for her. “As you say, 
Colonel, it is difficult to keep 
such soft wood from being 
matred by contact with the 
furniture. And you are fortu- 
nate to have such a woods-boss in 
your employ. Such loyal fellows are 
usually too good to be true, and 
quite frequently they put their 
tts on their backs and get out of 
“ye country when you least expect it. 
did thar’> it would be a shock to you if Rondeau 


There was no mistaking the veiled threat behind that ap- 
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parently innocent ob- 

servation, and the 

Colonel, being a 

man of more than 

ordinary 

~ astuteness, 

realized that 

at last he must 

place his cards 

on the table. 

His glance, as 

he rested it on 

Bryce now, 

was baleful, 

ophidian. 

“Yes,” he said, 

“T would be 

rather disappointed. 

However, I pay Ron- 

deau rather more than 

it is customary to pay 

woods-bosses; so I imag- 

ine he’ll stay—unless, of 

course, somebody takes a 

notion to run him out of 

the county. And when 

that happens, I want to 

be on hand to view the 
spectacle.” 

Bryce sprinkled a modi- 

cum of salt in his soup. 

“I’m going up into 

Township Nine to-morrow 

afternoon,” he remarked 

casually. “I think I shall 

go over to your camp and 

pay the incomparable Jules a 

brief visit. Really, I have 

heard so much about that 

woods-boss of* yours, Colonel, 

that I ache to take him apart and 
see what makes him go.” 

Again the Colonel assimilated 
the hint, but preferred to dis- 
semble. “Oh, you can’t steal 

him from me, Cardigan,” he 
laughed. “I warn you in ad- 

vance—so spare yourself the 
effort.” 

“Tl try anything 
once,” Bryce retorted 
with equal good nature. 

“However, I don’t want to 
steal him from you. I want 
to ascertain from him where he 
procured this burl. There may 
be more of the same in the 

neighborhood where he got this.” 

“He wouldn’t tell you.” 

“He might. I’m a persuasive 
little cuss when I choose to exert 
myself.” 

“Rondeau is not communicative. 
He requires lots of persuading.” 
“What delicious soup!” Bryce mur- 

mured blandly. “Miss Sumner, may I 
have a cracker?”’ 

‘Fhe dinner passed pleasantly; the challenge 

and defiance between guest and host had been so . 
rE; i-_, skillfully and gracefully exchanged that 
Shirley hadn’t the slightest suspicion 
that these two well-groomed men had, under her very 
nose, as it were, agreed to be enemies and then, for the time 
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being, turned their attention to other and more trifling 
matters. Coffee was served in the living-room, and through 
the fragrant smoke of Pennington’s fifty-cent perfectos a 
sprightly three-cornered conversation continued for an 
hour. Then the Colonel, secretly enraged at the calm, 
mocking, contemplative glances which Bryce ever and anon 
bestowed upon him, and unable longer to convince himself 
that he was too apprehensive,—that this cool young man 
knew nothing and would do nothing even if he knew some- 
thing,—trose, pleaded the necessity for looking over some 
papers and bade Bryce good night. Foolishly he proffered 
Bryce a limp hand; and a demon of deviltry taking pos- 
session of the latter, this time he squeezed with a simple, 
hearty earnestness, the while he said: 

“Colonel Pennington, I hope I do not have to assure you 
that my visit here this evening has not only been delightful 
but—er—instructive. Good night, sir, and pleasant 
dreams.” 

With difficulty the Colonel suppressed a groan. How- 
ever, he was not the sort of man who suffers in silence; for 
a minute later the butler, leaning over the banisters as his 
master climbed the stairs to his library, heard the latter 
curse with an eloquence that was singularly appealing. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OLONEL SETH PENNINGTON looked up sourly as 

a clerk entered his private office. ‘Well?’ he de- 

manded brusquely. When addressing his employees, the 
Colonel seldom bothered to assume his pontifical manner. 

“Mr. Bryce Cardigan is waiting to see you, sir.” 

“Very well. Show him in.” 

Bryce entered. “‘Good morning, Colonel,” he said pleas- 
antly, and brazenly thrust out his hand. 

“Not for me, my boy,” the Colonel assured him. “I had 
enough of that last night. We'll just consider the hand- 
shaking all attended to, if you please. Have a chair; sit 
down and tell me what I can do to make you happy.” 

“T’m delighted to find you in such a generous frame of 
mind, Colonel. You can make me genuinely happy by 
renewing, for ten years and on the same terms as the 
original contract, your arrangement to freight the logs of 
, the Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company from the woods 
to tidewater.” 

Colonel Pennington cleared his throat with a propitia- 
tory “Ahem-m-m!” Then he removed his gold spectacles 
and carefully wiped them with a silk handkerchief, as care- 
fully replaced them upon his aristocratic nose and then 
gazed curiously at Bryce. 

“Upon my soul!” he breathed. 

“T realize, of course, that this is reopening an issue which 
you have been pleased to regard as having been settled in 
the last ietter my father had from you, and wherein you 
named terms that were absolutely prohibitive.” 

“My dear young friend! My very dear young friend! 
I must protest at being asked to discuss this matter. Your 
father and I have been over it in detail; we failed to agree, 
and that settles it. As a matter of fact, I am not in posi- 
tion to handle your logs with my limited rolling-stock, and 
that old hauling-contract which I took over when I bought 
the mills, timber-lands and logging-railroad from the late 
Mr. Henderson and incorporated into the Laguna Grande 
Lumber Company, has been an embarrassment I have 
longed to rid myself of. Under those circumstances you 
could scarcely expect me to saddle myself with it again, at 
your mere request and solely to oblige you.” 

“T did not expect you to agree to my request. I am not 
quite that optimistic,” Bryce replied evenly. 

“Then why did you ask me?” 

“I thought that possibly, if I reopened negotiations, you 
might have a reasonable counter-proposition to suggest.”’ 

“T haven’t thought of any.” - 


years. 
















The Valley of the Gig 
Bes 

“I suppose if I agreed to sell you that quarter-sectiong 
timber in the little valley over yonder” (he pointed tg, 4 
east) “and the natural outlet for your Squaw Creek time: 
you’d quickly think of one,” Bryce suggested pointedly 

“No, I am not in the market for that Valley of@m 
Giants, as your idealistic father prefers to call it. Qua 
would have purchased it for double its value, but at pres 
I am not interested.” 3 

“Nevertheless it would be an advantage for y 
possess it.” 

“My dear boy, the possession of that big timber ig 
advantage I expect to enjoy before I acquire many m 
gray hairs. But I do not expect to pay for it.” 7 

“Do you expect me to offer it to you as a bonus ae 
renewing our hauling-contract?” | 








HE COLONEL snapped his fingers. “By George’ 
declared, “that’s a bright idea, and a few months amy 
I would have been inclined to consider it very seriog 
But now—” 

“You figure you’ve got us winging, eh?” 
smiling pleasantly. : 

“I am making no admissions,” Pennington responded 
enigmatically, “—nor any ‘auling-contracts for my ng 
bor’s logs,” he added. 

“You may change your mind.” 

“Never.” B 
“I suppose I’ll have to abandon logging in Townsli 
Nine and go back to the San Hedrin,” Bryce sighedae 

“Tf you do, you'll go broke. You can’t afford it. Youle 
on the verge of insolvency this minute.” ‘te 

“T suppose, since you decline to haul our logs after 
expiration of our present contract, and in view of thef 
that we are not financially able to build our own 1 
railroad, that the wisest course my father and I could pi 
sue would be to sell our timber in Township Nine to yom 
It adjoins your holdings in the same township.” 

“I had a notion the situation would begin to dawn upt 
you.” The Colonel was smiling now; his handsome fate 
was gradually assuming the expression pontifical. “Mf 
give you a dollar a thousand feet stumpage for it.” 

“On whose cruise?” 

“Oh, my own cruisers will estimate it.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t accept that offer. We paid a dolla 
and a half for it, you know, and if we sold it to you ats 
dollar, the sale would not bring us sufficient money to take 
up our bonded indebtedness; we’d only have the Sa 
Hedrin timber and the Valley of the Giants left, and sim 
we cannot log either of these at present, naturally wed 
out of business.” 

“That’s the way I figured it, my boy.”’ 

““Well—we’re not going out of business.”’- 

“Pardon me for disagreeing with you. I think you al 

“Not much! We can’t afford it.” #1 

The Colonel smiled benignantly. “My dear boy, i) 
very dear young friend, listen to me. Your paternal ¥ 
cestor is the only human being who has ever succeedet 
making a perfect monkey out of me. When I wanted 
purchase from him a right of way through his 
Valley of the Giants, in order that I might log my Squat 
Creek timber, he refused me. And to add insult to injumj 
he spouted a lot of rot about his big trees, how much th 
meant to him and the utter artistic horror of runningé 
logging-train through the grove—particularly since 
planned to bequeath it to Sequoia as a public park. 
expects the city to grow up to it during the next twealf 
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“My boy, that was the first bad break your father made 








His second break was his refusal to sell me a mill-site. _ 
was the first man in this county, and he had been Ms ia 
enough to hog all the water-front real estate and hold oml@ ah : 






it. I remember he called himself a progressive citizen, a 





By Peter B. Kyne 


“ How dare you?” she cried. “You coward! To hurt my uncle!” 


= I asked him why he was so assiduously blocking the 
ea of progress, he replied that the railroad would build 
: rom the south some day, but that when it did, its build- 
tS would have to be assured of terminal facilities on 
Bumboldt Bay. ‘By holding intact the spot where rail 


and water are bound to meet,’ he told me, ‘I insure the ter- 
minal on tidewater which the railroad must have before 
consenting to build. But if I sell it to Tom; Dick and 
Harry, they will be certain to gouge the railroad when 
the latter tries to buy it (Continued on page 122) 




















Marriage and fighting were habits of the Kehoes—they ran in the family, so to speak. 
So, if one was a member of the Kehoe clan, life had its moments of acute crisis. 








“Oh, yes, my dear, you are an 

outsider to your Uncle Henry— 

a complete outsider! I’m sorry 

I didn’t have a chance to warn 
you.” 
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The FIGHTING BLOOD of th 


KEHOES 


LD Barney Kehoe, who used to keep the store down 
() on Devil’s Spit, lived and died in the conviction 
that his younger son Neil was a visionary, unfit 
to be trusted with grave commercial enterprise. Conse- 
quently, before he passed to a sphere of perhaps greater 
illumination nineteen years ago, he took pains that the 
beloved creation of his brain and hand, the store, should 
not have its future imperiled by Neil’s unbusinesslike hab- 
its. He bequeathed that chief portion of his property to 
his hard-headed son Henry, with instruction that Neil was 
to have no share in its management, but merely’a certain 
proportion of its profits as income. 

Every one of the mixed population of the long point of 
land that thrusts itself rockily from the coast of Maine out 
into the grim waters of Passamaquoddy could have warned 
old Barney, had he still been within hail of their polyglot 
counsel, just what the effect of such a will would be. For 
Neil, however much of a dreamer he seemed, was neverthe- 
less a Kehoe in his temper. And the fame of the-Fighting 
Kehoes had sounded throughout the region, from the 
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northmost. lumber-camps to the southmost weir spread 
for the capture of the unwary herring which swam unwl 
tingly into posthumous glory as sardines. 

No one had believed for an instant that Neil would sib 
mit tamely to be cheated out of an equal place in the mak 
agement of the queer little cluttered store, with its od0s 
of rubber boots and slickers, of brine and cheese, of m® 
lasses and fur. It was all very well for Lawyer Saundess 
down in Eastport, to say that Barney’s will was just 
that even if it weren’t, it was “tight.” They all felt thi 
such a view was too negligent of Neil’s fists—though, to be 
sure, there were also Henry’s fists, and a redoubtable pu 
they were. 

Popular expectation was not doomed to disappointmelt 
Old Barney had died in midwinter while Neil was not 
negotiating for pelts, in which the house of Kehoe did sone 
trading. The young man did not return to Devil's 
until spring, when the old, half-obliterated sign—B 
KEnoE & Sons, GENERAL Store: Post Orr1ce—had@ 
replaced by a new, glittering board proclaiming that # 
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The Fighting Blood of the Kehoes 


Kehoe was a dealer in general merchandise and that the 
Devil’s Spit post office was also housed beneath the same 
roof with his wares. 

The sign struck Neil’s eyes as Ross’ weather-beaten hack 
from Pemquitt Station, eight miles inland, drew up before 
the store. He stood transfixed by it, neglecting even to 
put out a hand to the girl who waited behind him on the 
step of the lumbering old ark of a carriage. Reading, his 
tawny-hazel eyes, usually wide and far-dreaming, narrowed 
to pin-points of flame. He thrust the giri back into the 
vehicle. 

“Wait here till I come out,” he said—and went striding 
into the store while she sank again into her corner. 

The ensuing scene within the store satisfied even the 
most sanguinary prophets of battle, several of whom were 
fortunately present to witness the fulfillment of their say- 
ing. Henry had been behind the screen end of the coun- 
ter, stamping mail for the outgoing Pemquitt stage, shortly 
due from farther up the coast. He had looked up from 
his task, and seeing his brother, had stepped from that 
strip of Federal territory with some words of greeting. 
They had ceased, unfinished, before the glare in Neil’s eyes; 
and an answering light had leaped to his own. 

Question and answer had harshly ripped the air across 
the counter; charge and recrimination had flashed until 
the crowded little place had seemed full of sword-blades. 
Neil and his brother had taken no note of their interested 
auditors. The world had narrowed to themselves—two 
men, ruddily brown of hair, of eyes, of skin; two men, 
tense-muscled with growing anger, one furiously impatient 
of explanation, the other resentful of that fury. When the 
charge of impracticality on the one side was met by the 
charge of fraud on the other, when one man called his 
brother an idle and obstinate dreamer and spendthrift, and 
the brother retorted with “cheat,” suddenly Henry leaped 
the counter with agility unexpected in a man of his 
heavy build, and his fist shot out toward Neil’s jaw. 
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But Neil was on guard. The fight which: the popula- 
tion of Devil’s Spit had confidently awaited during three 
months was on. The portion of that population gathered 
in the store sought refuge behind barrels in-the corners, 
and left the center of the room free for the contestants. 
They gripped, swayed, hammered; their breath came 
whistling through their nostrils as they wrestled, striving 
for advantage. Blood soon dripped upon each chin, each 
shirt-bosom—upon Henry’s dark workaday flannel and 
upon Neil’s traveler’s elegance of blue-striped madras. 

It might have been a fight to a finish had not interrup- 
tion come from the door by which Neil had entered. The 
girl he had left in the carriage had for a while strained 
eyes and ears toward the store; and then, springing to the 
ground, had run in, calling his name in a sweet, frightened 
voice. The leaping figures,ithe swinging arms, were stayed 
for the moment; the men were caught in an attitude as 
though posed for a sculpture of pugilism. The spectators, 
seeing. sport temporarily spoiled by feminine intrusion, 
came from behind their barricades and called upon the 
Kehoes to desist. 

“Who is that woman?” cried Henry. 

“My wife!” Neil shouted back, muscles tense for an- 
other spring. But the girl’s hands clasped themselves about 
his arm. The battle of fists was over. There remained 
only threats and a retreat. 

Some of the hangers-on at the store sought to express 
their cordial sympathy with Neil as he went out with 
his wife. 

“Tt’s a shame, Neil,” they said. “You’re right—Hen- 
nery must’ve put the ol’ man up to it.” 

Despite the experience of three generations with the fam- 
ily temper of the Fighting Kehoes, they were astonished 
when their friendly advances were met with: “That'll do 
for you, you skunks!” 

And similarly some of those who, within-doors, were 
applauding Henry, had their surprise. “You an’ the ol’ 
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Neil had no adequate reply to make. 
He fell back upon an inadequate one. 
“You needn't trouble to be interferin’ 
in my family affairs. I guess I can 
manage my own daughter.” 
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man were right, Hennery,” they said. “Neil aint ever had 
any head for business. An’ what kick is he got comin’, 
anyhow? Aint he goin’ to draw his income reg’iar from the 
store? An’ a blamed sight better one than he’d ever get 
out of it himself!” 

To which Henry replied succinctly: “You keep a civil 
tongue in your head about my family. If you’re here to 
buy anything, buy! If you aint, get out. I don’t aim to 
run a lounge for loafers.” 

For not all the years that the Fighting Kehoes had dwelt 
at Devil’s Spit had succeeded in teaching the duller of its 
inhabitants that the clan, though split wide asunder by 
mutual hatreds, had the disconcerting habit, upon outside 
attack, of crystallizing into a grim unit. 


ROMPTLY as the brothers had resented remarks from 

their neighbors now, there was no lessening of hostilities 
between themselves. Neil and his bride withdrew to East- 
port, and taking legal advice, bombarded Henry for several 
weeks with writs and summonses, and gave the sleepy old 
judge of the probate court an unwonted amount of mental 
exercise. Then, finding the authorities in league, as he 
expressed it, with his robber of a brother, Neil suddenly 
and with characteristic’ impatience dropped the whole 
affair. He and his pretty, slim, shy bride—Eastport had 
learned that she was the daughter of the factor at one of 
the posts where he had done some trading that winter, and 
that they had discovered themselves foreordained for each 
other after forty-eight hours of acquaintance—took the 
boat for Boston one afternoon, and Devil’s Spit knew them 
no more. 

If Neil had adopted this course out of a malevolent 
desire to harass Henry, he succeeded in his intention. 
When weeks lengthened into months, and months accumu- 
lated into a year, and then into two, the older brother be- 
gan to grow gray with the worry of the situation. He had 
no anxiety about Neil; he had an undefined, strong faith 
that any Kehoe could always hold his own against all 
adversaries. But the thought by which he was hag-ridden 
was that he could not pay Neil the money due him and 
steadily accruing to him. 

Each January and each July, the storekeeper summoned 
registered accountants and laid before them the receipts 
and expenditures of his business; each January and July, 
Neil’s share of the profits was duly placed in the custody 
of atrust-company. It afforded Henry, whose honesty had 
been questioned by his brother, a grim satisfaction to 
reflect upon the steadily growing little fund. 

When, after years had passed without sign from Neil, it 
was suggested to the -elder brother that he take steps to 
have him declared legally dead, Henry repudiated the sug- 
gestion furiously. If he could manage it, he declared, 
pounding his counter, not only he but his descendants to 
the third and fourth generations should have charged 
against them Neil’s share of the profits of the store! It 
was part of his anger against Neil. It was the hot answer 
of his blood to that taunt of fraternal treachery which still 
rang in his ears. 

The accusation, of course, had gradually grown less 
present to his recollection as the years passed, but at his 
semiannual stock-taling it always flared high again. The 
only circumstance which tempered it at such times was 
criticism of Neil from the neighbors. 

“Aint heard nothin’ yet from Neil, hev ye, Hennery?” 
some of the grizzled old men who had known his father 
would drawl when they came in for their tobacco and mail. 
“No? Wall, if his actions don’t prove that Barney knowed 
what he was about! Lettin’ money lay here year after 
year! It beats all. Say, Hennery, was Neil all right, d’ye 
think?” And they would touch their foreheads with sig- 
nificant forefinger. 

However, this grew to be a dangerous form of inquiry, 
in which only those of perennially adventurous taste cared 


The Fighting Blood of the Kem 
to indulge: And as time went on, people forgot aboutiy 
and his disappearance. ‘d 

ENRY was in the garden which separated the 
from the cottage, helping his wife pick sweet 
It was not an occupation to which his big fingers 
particularly well auapted, and his thick-set, middig 
figure moved somewhat awkwardly between the } 
blossomy rows. But Henry was subservient to Mrs, 
with the subservience of a deep,. inarticulate love 
knew, though neither of them spoke of it, that af 
vaguely comforting to her to have him near her in'th 
den. And she needed comfort, poor soul, he told hi 
resolutely denying that he shared her need. It.wag 
fitting that a man should suffer as a woman, a fathe 
mother, a Kehoe zs any ordinary human beingf) 
Henry missed his toys. He lay awake at night, this 
of them far off in the Ailied trenches—the hot-hg 
young fools, to slip awzy across the Bay at the first 
of shrapnel in Europe and to enlist in a Canadian vol@ 
regiment! The hot-headed young fools! And in theg 
ness a lump of pride and pain would throb in his 
and he would try to brvathe very evenly indeed, that§ 
if perchance she lay awake Ly his side, might not gi 
shared the heartache of her vigil. 7 

The bell in the mountain ash that stood in the midi 
the garden jangled loudly. It was wired to the store 
and announced customers, whenever the store happeiif 
be empty. Henry thrust his scissors and his basket t 
Sadie and went kack to his counter. A stranger stood 
side it, a young woman, a girl slim, graceful, pretty a 
Henry at once perceived, elegant—for his taste had beg 
informed during the past few years by object-lessons? 
the summer co_ony spreading along the deep-dented ¢ 

“T should like,” she said in a nervous, sweet voice 
speak to Mr. Henry Kehoe.” 

Henry, though surprised, was relieved. Generally. 
visions like this drifted in upon him from the shorg 
tages, they wanted something of which he had never, 
—French toilet-waters, fancy soaps, confections, golf-al 
embroidery-materials, books, even! He had been oblig 
six or seven years ago to build a storage annex to hold i 
commodities for which the summer people, with thé 
strange, unnatural needs, were aiways asking. 

“TI am Henry Kehoe,” he told the vision. She was abott 
eighteen, he judged.. And the longer one looked at her, tit 
prettier she seemed. There was something vaguely familia 
about her face, too. Perhaps she had visited along i 
shore. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” She interrupted his perplestl 
scrutiny of her, ran back to the door and called imperiousy 
to Sam Ross, from Pemquitt Station: “It’s all right. Yo 
needn’t wait.” Then she returned to the nonplused Heniy. 

“T am your niece,” she told him with vivacious 
assurance, “—Ellen Kehoe.” 

“Ellen Kehoe!” 

“Yes—your brother Neil’s daughter. And perhaps! 
haven’t had a perfectly dreadful time reaching you! 
estly, it would have been easier to go home. Five change 
And of course, not really knowing whether you would 
be ali—I mean, living here! Five changes! Yet you woul 
say that Maine was nearer to Massachusetts than Nw 
Mexico was, wouldn’t you?” 

“New Mexico!” repeated Henry, who seemed incapable 
of coherent mental processes. Then he went to the 
and called: “Mother, Mother! Sadie, come here.” 
observed with alarm that a big, shiny black valise bl 
the store entrance. ; 

Sadie hurried in, her basket over her arm, her kind, 
anxious eyes looking inquiringly out from behind her sil 
rimmed tacles. Fe 

“She pa she’s Neil’s daughter,” Henry informed: 
and waited her cue. zi 
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It might have been a fight to a finish had not interruption come from the door by which Neil had entered. 


The girl he had left in the carriage had run in, 


calling his name in a sweet, frightened voice. 


“Why, my dear!” cried Sadie. ‘“Neil’s daughter! Don’t 
stand there, child—don’t stay in the store at all. Neil’s 
daughter! I’d know you for a Kehoe anywhere—Henry, 
lock up—it’s most five, anyway.” (The store at Devil’s 
Spit closed its doors firmly in the face of custom from five 
until six while the owner returned to the cottage for his 
supper.) “We'll go into the house and hear all about it.” 

Hospitably she led the way through her flowers, the 
young girl stopping to murmur admiration of their color, 
their fragrance, their abundance. Henry followed with the 
Valise. There was wonder on his face. Neil’s daughter! 
Neii’s!_ And caparisoned like the summer people who 
flashed up to the store in their automobiles with feverish 
demands for things entirely unnecessary for living a full 
and active life! 

Miss Ellen was given a chance to freshen herself, to 
drink a cup of tea, to eat several slices of Sadie’s far-famed 
whole-wheat bread, with raspberries from Sadie’s garden 
and cream from Sadie’s cow, before a consecutive account 
of herself was required of her. Then she informed Henry 
that his brother Neil was a mine- and ranch-operator in 

ew Mexico. 

Doin’ well?” asked Henry. And Ellen’s look of one who 
has-no standard by which to gauge doing badly was as 
complete an answer as her vague: “Why, yes, I suppose 
So. I think he has a lot of money. I know I had. the 

2 t allowance at Mrs. Dorsey’s.” 

. You did!” gasped Henry. St/ll, there was proof of 

§ affluence in the girl’s whole bearing—in the delicate 


prettiness of her hands, the easy pride of her pliant young 
figure, the quiet richness of her dress and the accustomed 
air with which she wore it. But Neil! 

As far as Ellen was able to reconstruct the past for 
Henry’s benefit, it had been one of her father’s wild-goose 
enterprises which had given him his start in the West. She 
had heard her parents talk of it, but she had not been 
deeply interested; he had, she believed, grubstaked a pros- 
pector in whom no one else had had any faith. But how 
had he, Neil, obtained money with which to grubstake 
anyone? Oh, it seemed that for some queer, obstinate 
reason, he had been kind, while “clerking” in a Lamy store, 
to a dull creature, the butt of much rude primitive jest— 
a squaw-man who had not even succeeded in keeping his 
Indian wife but had lost her to another. This derelict, 
when he was released from the pleasantries of this world, 
had bequeathed to Neil an unspeakably greasy bundle of 
rags and papers; and in it had been the stock-certificates 
which had been the foundation of her father’s fortune. 

“Mother thinks the sun rises and sets in Father,” com- 
mented Miss Ellen Kehoe pettishly. Sadie shot a smile 
across the table. 

“An’ you don’t?” she suggested. Ellen colored at the 
tone, kind, bantering, faintly reproving. 

“Well, Uncle Henry,” she cried in vindication of what 
was unbecoming in her filial attitude, “you know what 
Father is! You know how unreasonable he can be, and how 
perfectly pig-headed about it.” She paused; angry, nervous , 
tears dimmed the luster of her (Continued on page 134) ° 
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Another of those remarkably vivid stories of the Powers that Prey; in this we 


see what happened to one who forgot that 


FRED 
the 
COUNT 


By JACK 
BOYLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


HE day toward which all imprisoned creatures 

measure time—the day of freedom—had come to 

Fred the Count. Prison doors opened, and he 
passed out, jubilant in the intoxicating consciousness of 
liberty. 

A vain attempt to keep on good terms with two wives 
and the law at the same time had cost him five years in 
stripes—five years that would have been seven had he not 
shortened his time at the expense of fellow-convicts. Like 
everything within the realm of human desire, the Count’s 
shortcut to liberty had a price-tag attached. Ostracism and 
hatred, bitter and revengeful beyond the conception of the 
outside world, were the cost of his officially reduced sen- 
tence, but as he stepped through the double gates of Folsom 
Penitentiary and found the world of free men with all its 
beckoning allurements once more open to him, he felt he 
had bought cheaply. 

He had not always been so certain of this. There had 
been many months during which the Count, with fear in 
his heart, had been forced to compute his chances of living 
to enjoy the liberty for which others had paid with their 
lives. Two overtrustful convicts with whom he had planned 
a feasible scheme of escape had slipped from their cells at 
midnight to be shot to death on the threshold by hidden 
gun-guards. When a second “break” in which the Count 
was the leading spirit ended in swift disaster for all but 
himself, his comrades in stripes began to suspect and watch 
him. But for a time the bigamist’s suave, plausible tongue 
lulled suspicion. 

Then came the betrayal to the warden of a plan to free 
the Cushions Kid from the death-cell on the eve of his execu- 
tion. The Kid, as the whole convict world knew, was 
facing death for the sake of the code that prohibited him 
from naming the pal for whose act he had been sentenced. 
Boston Blackie, a friend of former years, undertook to free 
him, and would have succeeded had not some one at the 
last minute proved a traitor. The condemned boy was 
seized in his cell with the means of escape in his hands. The 
next day the convict colony knew that within it was one 
willing to barter a comrade’s life for his own petty gain. 


there must be Honor among Thieves 


The day toward whid 


to Fred the Count, 


The elimination, one by one, of those in the betrayed 
secret definitely fastened responsibility on the Comt 
From that moment he was a man condemned to deathly 
the prison world in which he lived. With timely intuition 
he sensed the verdict against him and induced the warden 
to assign him to duties that kept him well out of reachd 
the knives which day after day patiently awaited ther 
opportunity beneath a dozen striped shirts. 

Though the Count lived for months in an endless night 
mare of dread, the hidden knives never found the targetd 
flesh that feared them so. 

And now he was free! 

His transient regret at the treachery that had endanger 
his own life slipped from his shoulders as easily as the cot 
vict suit he joyously changed for civilian clothes. Remott 
he had never felt.’ Being safe now, he rejoiced whole-heat- 
edly in the unfair bargain by which he profited. Unalloyel 
contentment was in his heart as he strode down the hil 
toward the town and the railway. 

At the foot of the grade a sharp turn revealed the pris 
cemetery, weed-grown, unkempt and dotted with woodel 
headboards. The names on two close to the fence caught 
his eye. There, side by side, lay the trustful pair he hal 
betrayed to their death, with the grass growing green aml 
strong above their graves. No tremor of fear or regret les 
ened the Count’s buoyant spirit as he noted this. No ma 
need fear the dead, he thought; and as for conscience, tht 
to him, was a superfluous something which bothers oll 
women and fools—fools like those left behind in strips 
fools like those past whose moldering bodies he was humy 
ing back to life and gayety and all the joys of freedom. 

If there is some good in even the worst of men, as socidle 
gists assert, the Count as a boy must have been kind tol 
mother. 

At the railway station the Count’s wary and experienctl 
eye noted with quick gratification that no one who 
have a star beneath his coat was waiting for him, as th 
might have been, for there were many incidents in the DR 
amist’s long career that were not purged by his sentei® 
for victimizing two trustful women who had had @ 
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Fred the Count 


money and credulity than discernment. Time, however, 
which mollifies and ameliorates everything, even the law, 
had served him well, a he found no one on the station 
but a young girl. 

Pe etedy. ‘sone, he noted the trim, childish 
figure and pretty face clouded by something difficult to 
interpret. He always eyed women. 1 hey interested him to 
the same extent and in precisely the same way the stock- 
ticker interests Wall Street speculators—as the obviously 
easy and only natural avenue to wealth. Their weaknesses, 
their foibles and follies,—even their virtues,—were as water 
turning a millwheel that poured the grist of luxury into his 
ruthless and covetous hands. As he noted the unpreten- 
tious dress and unadorned fingers of the girl, his interest 
a pretty little Cinderella without any Fairy God- 
mother,” he thought, and straightway he forgot her. Other 
things being equal, the Count preferred youth and beauty, 
but always beauty backed by a check-book. 

When the train came, the Count settled himself and for- 
got even his newborn liberty in the joy of planning the 
quick turn he intended to make in the crooked money- 
market. Behind him rode the girl of the station platform 
-—a girl whose childish face, now that she was safe frem 
his observation, was marred by resolute, immutable hatred 
—hatred consciously righteous and of the sort that never 
lessens or dies. 

Could the Count have known the girl was on that train 
only because he was, and that the sight and thought of him 
alone had so altered her sweetly girlish beauty, he would 
have realized that the hatreds and dangers he thought so 
safely shackled in the prison behind him had followed 
him out into the world and were dogging him now, step 
by step, with implacable, ominous resolution. 

That night Fred the Count, ex-convict, landed at 
the San Francisco ferry and dived, like a rabbit to 
its warren, into the sheltering purlieus of the city. 

A week later at a fashionable hotel there ap- 
peared in his stead Sir Harry Westwood 
Cameron, English gentleman, apparently of 
unlimited leisure and wealth, but whose 
wardrobe seemed surprisingly new for a 
man whose luggage indicated an extensive 

tour. 

Sir Harry—it is only fair to accord 
him the privilege of the name he chose 
after a careful study of “Burke’s 
Peerage”—lay in his suite reading 
and rereading a trivial item in the 
morning’s paper. It announced 
the arrival in San Francisco of Sir 
Arthur Caveness of London on a 
secret mission supposed to in- 
volve the purchase of vast 
quantities of war-supplies for 
the British Government. 

He had been the guest of 
honor at a banquet given 
by the British consul. 

Beside this item Sir 
Harry laid 
another = 
clipped from 


=~ 


the same paper. 
It related the 
fact that Miss 
Bettina Girard, 
daughter of 
Sherwood 
Girard, pioneer 
Mendocino 
lumberman, had 

sbrated her 


On top ot 

the glasshe YJ 
laid a series 

of letters and 4 
traced on each 
the exact dupli- 
cate of the con- 
sul's signature 
—the’light be- 
neath the glass 
outlining the gen- 
uine signature, 
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eighteenth birthday with a dance at which the countryside 
fox-trotted and one-stepped on the waxed stump of a single 
giant redwood tree. ‘lhe paragraph added that Muss Girard 
was the sole heiress of her father, owner of the targest tract 
of uncut redwood in the State. 

For a full hour Sir Harry, with mind keyed to its highest 
pitch of concentration, conned the possibilities for him con- 
tained in the two bits of news. Then he rose, bowed to his 
reflection in the mirror, and went down to dinner, satisfied 
with himself and the world. 

During the next three days Sir Harry made a number of 
preparations with businesslike dispatch. First he wrote a 
letter to the British consul—omitting the “Sir” from his 
signature, stating he was an Englishman desiring to enlist 
and asking instructions. He got them, of course, by return 
mail on consulate stationery and over the consul’s signature. 
Then, after nightfall, he visited a dirty, dilapidated little 
print-shop located in a single room in an alley near China- 
town. The sole occupant of the place was a misshapen 
little man lying on a couch in a frowsy dressing-gown. To 
him—evidently an old acquaintance from their greeting— 
Sir Harry showed the consulate letter and asked for dupli- 
cate stationery and a sheaf of checks bearing the same 
identifying insignia. 

“They'll be ready to-morrow night, Fred,” the little old 
man wheezed after examining the sample with a micro- 
scope, “and the charge to you will be twenty dollars— 
which I'll take now.” 

“Twenty dollars! That’s robbery,” re- 
monstrated Sir Harry angrily. 
“No, no, Fred, no robbery about it,” 
chuckled the hunchback. “I charge 
one dollar for doing the work and 
nineteen for forgetting I did it. 
Cheap enough, when you think it 
over, aint it?” 
Sir Harry handed him a twenty- 
dollar bill. 
When he received the papers ordered 
from the print-shop, he bought a plate 
of glass cut to fit inside one of his suit- 
cases, and an electric-light extension-cord; 
then he locked himself in his room and 
drew down the curtains. On the bottom of 
the glass he carefully pasted the genuine 
letter received from the British consul. Next 
he laid the glass across the top of his open 
suit-case with a lighted incandescent beneath 
it. On the top of the glass he laid, one after 
another, a series of letters he had personally 
typed on the stationery provided by the printer, 
and traced on each, with a deftness and accu- 
racy that proved long experience at the task, 
the exact duplicate of the consul’s signature— 
the light beneath the glass outlining the genuine 
signature on the blank papers as clearly as 
though it were written there. These letters, ad- 
dressed to himself, he mailed and received back’ 
again properly stamped by the postal service. 
That night Sir Harry Westwood Cameron 
packed his luggage, paid his hotel-bill, ordered 
a taxi in time for an early morning train and fell 
asleep contentedly in blissful anticipation of 
an approaching golden harvest 
While Sir Harry slept, an underworld jury 
of six—four men and two women, grouped 
round a table in a secluded cottage—dis- 
cussed him with the same consciousness of. 
solemn responsibility with which a court 
jury debates a death-verdict against a 
man already adjudged guilty. From 
the hour of his release from Fo'som 
one or more of the six had been at his: 


» We 
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Sir Harry was silent until their car stop 
"he and caught her hands. 


heels—following, watching, waiting with silent, purposeful 
doggedness. Each of Sir Harry’s preparations for an ap- 
proaching flier in high finance had been observed and 
reported to Boston Blackie, the “mob” chief, who sat at 
the head of the group, grave and taciturn. K. Y. Lewes, 
whose hotel-room adjoined the Englishman’s, had brought 
‘the news that Sir Harry had paid his bill and was ready 
to leave town. That the time to strike had come was the 
evident sentiment of the majority. Jimmy the Joke was 
speaking. 

“Tf he’s going to blow town in the morning, to-night’s 
the time to ring down his curtain, and here’s the way to do 
it! There’s an eight-inch ledge between K. Y.’s room win- 
dow and his. Out one window and in the other; a clout 
over the head with a sap, and a poke with a shiv” (knife), 
“and he'll be hard to wake when they call him for his 
train in the morning.” Jimmy illustrated with gestures 
more vivid than words. “Say the word, Blackie, and it’ll 
be all over by daylight.” 

One of the two women—Boston Blackie’s Mary, who 
sat beside him—shivered slightly. The other, a girl with 
the face of a child and eyes old with worldliness, stared 
unseeingly before her as though trying to visualize the 
scene just described—a sleeping man, a dark shadow slip- 
ping through a window, a quick blow, a knife-stab, a groan 
—and silence. There was no trace of mercy in the set lines 
of her face, for the man this child-woman loved as only 
such as she do love was the Cushions Kid, whom Fred the 
Count had sought to betray to the hangman and who 
because of that treachery was still behind prison bars 
instead of at her side. 

They all turned toward Boston Blackie and waited. In 
all things he was the final arbiter. 

“T don’t want him bumped off.” 

A sigh of relief from Mary, and a low gasp of surprise 
from the rest followed Boston Blackie’s words. 


Fred the Coun 


on the edge of a rocky promontory which overlooked miles of the Girard forests. Then suddenly he leaned toward 
“ dear,” he cried as though an overflowing heart were forcing the words from his lips, “ you know | love you.” 


“Why, Blackie? Oh, why, why?” cried the girl, asking 
the question in every mind. 

“Because, little Miss Happy, it’s too easy, too quick, 
too inadequate,” Blackie answered. ‘Unless the future 
holds something worse than death for Fred the Count, he 
has escaped us. Only years of suffering filled with the 
gnawing knowledge of why he suffers can square the debt 
this man has taken on himself. Death wont do. We 
must wait and take him when—” Boston Blackie paused. 
“Jimmy,” he continued after a moment’s thought, “pick 
him up at the hotel in the morning and tail him wherever 
he goes. It wont be far. He’s ready to pull one of his 
regular capers. He’ll take you up to some out-of-the-way 
place and begin work. The moment he does, wire me. 
And Jimmy, don’t risk one chance—not even one—t 
losing him.” 

As the group disbanded, the girl called little Miss Happy 
crossed the room and took hold of Boston Blackie’ 
arm. 

“You wont let him get away, will you, Blackie?” she 
pleaded. “If I thought there was even a chance he might, 
I’d—” She stopped short. 

“Don’t worry, little girl,” Blackie answered, laying his 
hand on her head. “He’ll not escape this time—I proir 
ise it.” 

The following afternoon a puffing little logging-trail 
left Sir Harry Westwood Cameron at Sherwood, a mountail 
village in the heart of California’s great redwood forest. 
Before night he was talking lumber with old Sherwood 
Girard the pioneér, to whom he had displayed credentials 
revealing a mission that made him the most honored guest 
ever received into the lumberman’s home, where, 11 
simple, open-hearted fashion of the mountains, all travelets 
were welcome. 

While Sir Harry talked to her father, Betty Girard, Wa | 
some day soon would own the vast, unbroken stretches 
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virgin forest that rolled away ridge below ridge to the 
horizon, changed the gingham apron in which the visitor 
had found her, for her most becoming “party-dress” and 
nervously piled the golden braids of hair that had hung 
about her shoulders, high on her head in the most womanly 
coiffure she knew. Sir Harry was the first “real” baronet 
she had ever seen; and at supper that night, as he noted 
the flushed face and eager eyes with which the motherless 
little heiress listened to his stories of an ancestral (and 
visionary) home in England, Sir Harry exultingly blessed 
the happy chance that had sent him to Sherwood, for it 
was plain the aged master of the house, already bound by 
feebleness to his wheel-chair, could measure in months or 
even weeks the life that remained to him. 

In his room that night Sir Harry summed up his pros- 
pects with keen elation. Simple-minded, guileless Betty, 
who judged him by her mountain standards and listened 
to his stories of London with the fresh zest and perfect 
belief of a child, would be, he foresaw, easy prey for a man 
like himself, skilled in the deception of women far more 
sophisticated than she. When he married Betty,—already 
an accepted fact to him,—nothing would stand between 
him and the sole possession of the vast forests on every 
side but the life of an old man slipping palpably and 
inexorably toward an early grave. He was thankful there 
was no mother to combat and convince. Mothers, he had 
found, were strangely intuitive sometimes. 

“It'll be the best job of my life,” Sir Harry assured 
himself delightedly. 

During the weeks that followed, Sir Harry had no reason 
to doubt the truth of his boast. Detail after detail of his 
plan of campaign worked like smooth-running machinery. 
His first step was a call at the Sherwood offices of President 
Muir of the milling company which turned endless train- 
loads of Girard logs into sawed timber. To Muir, a Scotch- 
man with all the shrewdness of his race, Sir Harry presented 
papers, seemingly unimpeachable, accrediting him as a 
representative of the British Government instructed to 
purchase vast supplies of lumber. He showed a specifica- 
tion-list detailing sizes and quantities and asked for a bid 
on the largest order ever placed in California lumber annals. 
He made but one stipulation—for Government reasons, the 
entire transaction must remain an absolute and inviolate 
secret. : 

Muir considered ea so 
his visitor with in- caution. “It’s mighty 
nate caution. > do ag akg 

“It’s mighty big said: “Who's to oan 
business ye speak and how?” 
of, Sir Harry,” he 
said. “Who’s to 
pay, and how?” 

“A perfectly 
proper question,” 

Sir Harry an- 

swered. “JI will 

Pay, and”—he 

leaned over and 

tapped the desk to emphasize his words—“in lieu of the 
usual investigation you, as a business man, naturally would 
ays my finances, I make this suggestion: If we agree 
dollars ioe eke an ee rege = cs 

: y we sign the contract. s the lumber 1S 
ep ge at the seaboard each month, I will pay spot cash 
Y, € shipments before they are moved from the wharves. 

ou get my money before I get your lumber. Is that 
Satisfactory?” 
aie It sounds fair and businesslike,” admitted the 
rs my and he plunged into a discussion of costs. In 
Muir na the negotiations Sir Harry further lulled 
as Y groundless doubts of himself by displaying 

imate knowledge of lumber-values and a marked dis- 
pon to haggle over every penny. They parted with 
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the lumberman convinced that good fortune had sent him 
a customer who would keep his mill running night and 
day for months. 

While he continued to argue costs and delivery details 
day after day with Muir, Sir Harry devoted himself with 
the skill of experience to winning the second and greater 
part of the stake for which he was playing—the heart of 
Betty Girard. 

This was an easy task; for to Betty, Sir Harry West- 
wood Cameron became in a week the dream prince for 
whom all girls, young and not so young, wait and 
watch and long—and sometimes really find. He was the 
personification of Romance, the realization of secretly 
treasured hopes, the fulfillment of desire, for she saw him 
with eyes blinded by girlish visions of an imaginary Prince 
Charming. His thin lips;,steely, half-veiled eyes and 
mirthless laugh were to her only delightfully “aristocratic.” 
Glibly casual references to England’s best names helped to 
build the pedestal from the foot of which she looked up to 
him in awed wonder that she, a simple mountain girl, should 
have the privilege of intimacy with one who belonged in 
such exalted circles. In a word, Betty Girard was eighteen 
and motherless. 

Sir Harry wooed her with calculated artistry—and never 
a word of love. One day he showed her a photograph of 
himself lounging on a lawn before a baronial-looking coun- 
try home. Betty could not guess, of course, that it was a 
picture of one of England’s show places that all Cheapside 
might visit, if it chose, for a shilling fee. 

“Betty, I’ve wondered very often lately—” Sir Harry 
checked himself as if with an effort. 1 

“What?” she urged, studying the photograph with a 
new thrill. 

“Whether vou—” He stopped again and shook his 
head as she looked up at him. “It isn’t fair to tell you— 
now,” he continued with a gesture of pained self-denial. 

Betty was too much a woman not to guess the purport 
of the words he denied her. Why wasn’t it fair to tell her, 
if he wished to, she wondered. The possibility that some 
obstacle might bar a still-unconfessed love helped to fan 
the flame Sir Harry wished ‘to kindle and brought her to 
an inwardly made admission that she did love Sir Harry 
Westwood Cameron and always would love him, no matter 

what threatened 
to separate them. 
She cried herself 
to sleep. 

It never oc- 
curred to Betty to 
ask herself 
whether she- leved 
Sir Harry enough 
to go with him to 
a mountain cabin 
and be happy there 
in calico. At eight- 
een —and some- 
times at thirty- 
eight — women 
forget to. test 
their love with 
such unromantic 
possibilities. 

With the intuitive knowledge of women that is the gift 
of such men, Sir Harry kept the girl’s mind always centered 
on himself--sometimes in doubt, sometimes in hope, but 
always on him. At the end of a fortnight he was satisfied 
Betty was his for the asking. 

On the day he changed his last twenty-dollar bill, Sir 
Harry Westwood Cameron decided he had jockeyed long 
enough with Muir and his lumber bid and that the time 
had come to marry Betty, collect his toll from the village of 
Sherwood and vanish. Success now was almost within the © 
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reach of his grasping fingers. And so with a look that 
thrilled Betty’s hero-worshiping heart, he asked her to take 
him for a last drive in her car. 

“My work in Sherwood is almost done, Betty,” he said. 
“T must leave in a few days, and before I go, there is some- 
thing I must tell you. I have tried to keep silent—and 
failed. Do you care enough to listen?” 

Betty nodded. At last she was to hear the secret she 
thought would determine whether happiness or sorrow was 
to be hers. 


IR HARRY was silent until their car stopped on the 

edge of a rocky promontory which overlooked miles of 
the Girard forests. Then suddenly he leaned toward her 
and caught her hands. 

“Betty dear,” he cried as though an overflowing heart 
were forcing the unbidden words from his lips, “‘you know I 
love you. Love like ‘mine reveals itself without words. 
You’ve seen in my eyes and felt in the touch of my hand 
all that my lips have longed for days to say. Shall I tell 
you why I have not spoken? Shall I tell you why, if I 
could, I would have gone away without speaking?” 

“Yes,” Betty whispered. 

“Because I’m going back to England—back to France, 
where what is left of my regiment is fighting on the Somme 
front. In one month or six after I reach French soil I may 
be a maimed cripple—a burden forever to myself and the 
wife I long for. I have no right to ask you to leave such 
a home as yours to risk such a future. And yet—when they 
jove—women like you are such willing martyrs to that love 
that sometimes I have almost dared to hope. Betty, are 
you brave enough, do you—can you—care enough to go 
back to England with me and share as my wife what the 
future has in store?” 

Betty, thrilled beyond bounds with the joy of knowing 
the hero she loved had with knightly magnanimity hesi- 
tated to ask her to accept even a share of the sacrifice for 
patriotism he chose uncomplainingly for himself, sobbed 
contentedly on his breast and promised she would. 

A motor coasting silently down the hill suddenly rounded 
a turn in the road. Betty Girard sprang away from Sir 
Harry’s encircling arms and vainly strove to smooth her 
disheveled hair and hide her flushed cheeks. The driver, 
a woman, gave the pair one quick glance and passed on out 
of sight without apparent interest. 

“She saw us!” exclaimed Betty, hanging her head. 

“Why should we care, dear? Who is she, anyway? I 
have seen her a dozen times lately when we’ve been out 
driving,” Sir Harry answered. 

“She’s one of a vacation party that has been camped in 
the woods below our house for the last week or two,” Betty 
replied, stretching out her hands for him to help her to her 
feet. “Will you drive me home, Harry,”—she used his 
name for the first time, with a blush,—‘and let me tell 
Dad how very, very happy I am?” 

While Betty told her father that night that some day 
she was to be Lady Cameron, Mary described to Boston 
Blackie, in his camp within gunshot of the Girard home, 
the scene on the promontory of rock. 

“They’re engaged now, beyond a doubt, Blackie,” she 
concluded. 

“Which means that she’ll be married to him within a 
week, if he has his way,” Blackie added. “Our hour is 
coming swiftly now, and the price of success is going to be 
everlasting watchfulness. Isn’t this a strange old world, 
Mary? Think of it—the fate of this innocent little moun- 
tain girl we had never heard of two weeks ago depends now 
on us—a crook mob the world would cage, rightly enough, 
like wild beasts if it could!” 


O N the second day after Betty Girard had promised to 
marry him, Sir Harry Westwood Cameron sat in the 
office of the mill company reading a contract just handed 


Fred the Cou 
him by its president. By the terms of the agreemg 
Harry contracted to purchase fifty million feet of réd 
lumber, the company agreeing to deliver the timbers 
seaboard in monthly lots of five million feet each, 
sharp price-discount as a penalty for delayed deli 
On his part, Sir Harry agreed to pay spot cash 
lumber as it reached the wharves, with an additi 
advance payment of ten thousand dollars to stand a 
feit in case any of the subsequent payments show 
defaulted. The contract was a tightly drawn docume 
Muir had seen carefully to that,—and there was no om 
able way in which the mill company could lose 9 
defrauded under its terms. 

The lumberman watched Sir Harry narrowly as} 
the contract, then turned back and reread it. Som 
far back in his canny Scotch mind, there still remain 
first reasonless but persistent doubt of the Englisht 
integrity; but if his customer was satisfied with thig 
tract, Muir conceded he must admit himself wrong, 
while he was on his guard. 

“Absolutely correct and satisfactory from my @ 
point,” Sir Harry announced finally. “As it suits you 
Muir, shall we sign «nd consider the matter settled?” 

Sir Harry scrawled his signature at the bottom @ 
page. Muir did the same. a 

“And now except for the matter of the advance 
ment, our business is satisfactorily settled, I think? 
Harry drew out a sheaf of checks on which M 
nized the same consulate insignia he had seen on fi 
tomer’s credentials and filled out one for ten 
dollars to the Muir Lumber Company. He flipped it i 
the table to the lumberman. 

“Tf our deal is as satisfactory to you as I ams 
be to me,” Sir Harry said, “we are both to be congratul 

He lighted a cigarette, smiling inwardly at the) 
meaning in his words, and sauntered out to the aut 
in which Betty Girard was waiting for him. py 

Muir indorsed Sir Harry’s check and called his cash 

“Mail this to our bank,” he said, “and instruct & 
notify me by phone when it is honored.” To him 
added: “When it’s cashed, and not till then, welll 
night shift to work. Everything seems all right- 
be otherwise as far as we are concerned; and yet 
have a wee doubt in my head. I wonder why.” 
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IDAFTERNOON found Sir Harry Westwood 
eron again within sight of the offices of th 
Lumber Company. Timing himself accurately, he Wi 
in just as the mail to go out on the afternoon logging 
was being made up. 
“I find I made a stupid blunder when I gave Me. 
his check this morning,” he said to the cashier. “I@ 
on the bank in which the Canadian instead of the? 
funds are deposited. Has the check gone yet? Nol 
fortunate. This is the check you should have ha 
exchange with you, if you don’t mind.” 4 
He handed out a new check drawn on a differenti 
and made out, as the other had been, to the Muir comp 
for ten thousand dollars. a 
“Certainly,” acquiesced the cashier, opening the 
he had written the bank at Muir’s command andi j 
Sir Harry the first check as he laid the second @ 
await indorsement before being mailed. Sir Hayy 
the check in his fingers and let the fragments flutte 
floor. 2 
“Fortunate I happened to discovery my error b 
passed out of your hands, wasn’t it?” he said. “It 
have been a beastly nuisance to have rectified it, pou 
as I am by red tape. Thanks awfully.” And he sau 
out. J 
Hidden in the palm of his hand was the check rel 
to him by the Muir company. The one he had tom 
in the presence of the cashier was an exact duplicates 
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Sotaly she stooped and looked straight into his face — the face of the now pitiful wreck of a man who but an hour before had boastingly called himself Sir 
my Westwood Cameron, as he hurried toward a bride and a stolen fortune. “All my life I shall thank God for this moment!” the girl cried 
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that it lacked the one essential that gave it value—the 
indorsement of John J. Muir. 


HE blood raced through Sir Harry’s veins as he turned 
up Sherwood’s board walk. The touch of that magic 
bit of paper, concealed in his hand, was like fiercely intoxi- 
cating wine. He knew he needed only to present it at the 
Muir company’s bank, now that it bore the guaranteeing 
indorsement of the lumberman, to receive without question 
gold that would buy all he craved in the world of pleasure. 
And when that gold was gone, there would still be Betty to 
be cajoled, threatened or abused into giving him more in 
endless abundance. A single month of freedom had given 
him wealth! 

Nothing remained to be done now but to cash the check 
when the bank at Ukiah, forty miles away, opened in the 
morning, and then to diseppear,.leaving those he had 
mulcted to count the cost of the acquaintanceship of Sir 
Harry Westwood Cameron. 

Betty, of course, must go with him. Begrudging each 
moment that still separated him from the actual possession 
of the money waiting at the bank, he hurried back to the 
Girard ranch to find her. He showed her a telegram written 
to himself by himself recalling him secretly and at once to 
San Francisco to undertake an “urgent mission” and urged 
her with convincing sophistry to marry him that night in 
Ukiah. : 

“This sudden summons to undertake a new mission may 
mean anything, Betty dear,” he pleaded. “It may mean a 
dangerous trip to the City of Mexico—that was spoken of 
before I came here; it may mean months of separation; it 
”? 

Betty laid her hands in his. 

“The only happiness I hope for, the only happiness I ask 
of life, is to share all your dangers and troubles,” she said. 
“TI am not afraid—with you.” 

Sir Harry caught her gently and drew her to him. 

“You will go? You will marry me to-night and send me 
away—if I must leave you—with the comfort of knowing 
that you, my wife, are waiting for me here and longing, as 
I shall be, for the happy day when ‘separations are over 
and we can go home to England—together?” ‘There was a 
cruelly masterful gleam of satisfaction in Sir Harry’s eyes. 
Once bound to him by a wedding ring, he never intended 
that Betty Girard should see her mountain home again— 
never, at least, till he had wrung the last available dollar 
from her father’s rich forests. 

“But Dad,” she whispered, stirring in his arms. ‘What 
will he say?” 

“T will explain to him. He will understand and consent,” 
Sir Harry answered. 

“Then, if you wish it, I will go.” And Betty, who had 
begun by declaring the idea of an immediate marriage to 
be impossible, hurried away to pack a suit-case while Sir 
Harry went to her father. When a girl is eighteen, in love 
and spells Romance with a capital R, her own heart pleads 
with irresistible potency a cause such as Sir Harry’s seemed. 

Old Sherwood Girard, simple-minded and unsuspecting 
as Betty herself, had drawn his wheel-chair to the spot on 
his porch from which he could best see the rolling stretches 
of forest he loved with the love of one who has met and 


mastered in their peaceful solitudes the problems of a life- | 


time. Sir Harry showed his forged telegram and explained 
that he and Betty wished a father’s consent to an immediate 
and secret marriage. 

“Why secret?” the old man asked, studying Sir Harry’s 
face with eyes, level and keen, though dimmed by age. 

“Because, Dad,” said Sir Harry, laying his arm affection- 
ately round the old man’s shoulders, ‘“‘the world must not 
know that I have even been in Sherwood, until the lumber 
I have bought here for our armies is safely landed at its 
destination. Nothing afloat is safe from the U-boats. The 
mere fact that Sir Harry Westwood Cameron, known rep- 


-lesshands. With a cruelly satisfied smile Sir Harry watchei 







Fred the Coun 





resentative of the British Government, has been in Sher. 
wood, if published, would be ruinous to our projects, Yq 
know what your American newspapers are. ‘Lhey would 
make a sensation, with pictures, likely enough, of the neys 
that our little Betty has become Lady Cameron. Our wei. 
ding will cause no comment in Ukiah, where I am not know 
and shall not use a title that I sometimes regret is ming 
What does it matter when or where we are married? Betty 
will return to you to-morrow to wait here for the day when 
this new duty to my king is done and I can return to claim 
her. Give your consent, Dad. Her happiness and mine 
depend on it.” 

Sherwood Girard leaned back in his chair in silence. This 
sudden wedding seemed uncalled for—almost unseemly, 

“And yet,” he mused, “I am old, and age is always sloy 
and hesitant in the face of youth. Twenty years ago Betty's 
mother and I thought a month a year while we counted the 
days to our wedding. Why should I deny my children noy 
what they wish?” 

He turned to the man beside him. 

“Give me your hand, boy,” he said, gripping the palm 
outstretched to him as do men to whom a spoken word and 
a handclasp are a boi.d that may not be broken. “It shall 
be as you—and sne—wish. And Sir Harry,”—the old 

























man’s voice wes tremulous with emotion,—‘‘be very good to 
my little girl, very good, my boy, and very, very kind. She’ 
only a child.” 





“T may tell her?” cried Sir Harry, leaping to his feet. 

“Yes, and then send her to me. And may God be goo 
to you—as good as you are to her.” 

“Amen,” added Sir Harry with seeming reverence, but 
smiling at the design in his heart that made the worda 
blasphemy. 

Sir Harry drove Betty to the train in the early evening 
and left her auto in the village garage. He would follow 
in it after nightfall, he told her, as the necessity of keeping 
his departure absolutely secret was imperative. Meanwhile 
she was to go to a Ukiah hotel and wait. She agreed. With 
out a thought of possible evil, she waved him a tremulous, 
happy cu revoir and began the wedding journey the big 
mist intended should deliver her irrevocably into his ruth 

















her go, and returned to the Girard home to wait, in a scord 
ing fever of impatience, for the darkness that was to cove 
his own flight. 

That night while Sherwood Girard sat in his wheel-chai 
watching the moon rise over his redwoods and wondering 
how he could ever endure the loneliness he would sufferil 
Betty left him while he lived, Sir Harry said a brief fare 
well, took the auto from the garage, piled in the suit-cass 
he had hidden by the roadside and turned the car down the 
empty, moonlit road that led to Ukiah ard the realization 
of every evil hope he had nursed through five weary prism 
years. 















HERWOOD’S block-long business street was silent, datt 
and deserted. The one gleam of light in the night ws 
from the incandescent that hung above the big safe in tht 
offices of the Muir Lumber Company. 
Examining the strong-box with the calmly critical eye# 
an expert stood Boston Blackie, known to the police of4 
hundred cities as a master among cracksmen. He ran his 
hand delicately over the burnished steel, fondled the col 
bination knots and turned to the masked man with 
who was unpacking a suit-case. 
“It’s a good box,” he said. “Let’s get at it. It will take 
a half-hour to cut into it, and that hick watchman 
get back before his time.” 



























Two steel cylinders that just filled the bottom of the la The 
suit-case were taken out and set up before the safe. a x 
each a hose led to a metal nozzle punctured by a tiny DW ing 










hole. A heavy curtain of blankets was carefully @@ 
above and around the outfit to (Continued on page 
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“Then —is this far enough from Mr. Gregory—and the office?” “I don’t believe,” Janet answered 
readily, “that we'll meet a single soul we know. 
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N the downtown offices of the Matthison ILLUSTRATED Hale, the two assistant bookkeepers and the 

Machine Company, of which Mr. Greg- extra stenographe:s, Miss Green and Miss 

ory had been manager since the elder BY J. J. GOULD Wilcox. In one partitioned-off corner was 
Mr. Matthison’s death, there were but eight the cubby-hole of Mr. Dawkins, insuring 
employees: Mr. Dawkins,—the assistant manager,—two him a sort of semiprivacy. There was a waiting-room 
bookkeepers, Mr. Gregory’s private stenographer Janet haunted by the office-boy. And there was the sanctum— 
ox, and Miss Green, Miss Wilcox, Benny Hale and the the somewhat elaborate private ofiice of Mr. Gregory. 


office-boy. Janet Fox had tv-o desks, one in Mr. Gregory’s private 


The Matthison factory, with a much larger office-force, office and one in the larger general office, but the latter 
lay six miles out on a spur of the C.& L.R. R. The down- _ served her infrequently, because Mr. Gregory kept her busy 
town offices Occupied the northwest corner of the fourth most of the time inside, and he dismissed her only upon the 
floor of an old-fashioned five-story office-building. There occasion of those interviews which were of a strictly private 

phe very large room which housed the desks of Benny nature. 
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Janet Fox was twenty-six, and she was very efficient and 
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inside. Just then Mr. Gregory put his head through the 



































































































































very good-looking. In addition, she was a business woman, door and frowning horribly in the direction of the unog,. I 
from the bronze tips of her number-five boots to the bronze scious Benny, called sharply: 
aureole of her abundant hair. Her eyes were large, golden- “Miss Fox!” 
brown and shaded by long, glossy lashes. Her mouth was Janet rose and went into the other room. A few minutg - 
curved with a suggestion of humorous tenderness which had later she came out. Benny was still whistling. She heg. n 
deceived a good many young male employees of Matthi- tated a moment and then went across to his desk, Q 
son’s. Because Miss Fox had no time whatever to devote “These two reports,” she said, “Mr. Gregory wang 
to social dalliance and desk téte-a-tétes, she had acquired copied before lunch.” b 
in the office the reputation of being something of a snob. While there were only two reports, she gave him, th a 
“Uppish!” said Grant Munson, whom she had rebuffed under the very nose of the inquisitively hostile Grapt a 
more than once. Munson, three sheets of paper. On the third she had pep ct 
Janet was not unaware of that.feeling among her fellow-_ ciled: “Don’t whistle. I like it—but Mr. Gregoy Y 
employees, of course, and she was a little sorry for it, but doesn’t.” 
not too much so. She was, during office-hours, too busy A little later he returned the reports. The odd sheet of h: 
to bother about it, and after hours she was either studying paper said: “J work lots better whistling, but—thm@ 7 
something more important, or walking in the park, or youl” M 
writing her own letters home, or too tired to do, or think Janet crumpled the sheet and threw it into the waste Mm fr 
about, anything—especially anything of that sort. basket. dc 
Benny Hale must have earned his diminutive by the And all the rest of the day she was sorry she had inter. ab 
law of contraries, for he was a tall, strongly built, per- fered, because, every time she came out of the inner office to 
sonable young man of twenty-seven years or so. He hada _ he glanced up at her with a quick, friendly smile whih i go 
fresh, clean, tanned appearance about him, and nice gray she was certain some one presently would notice. That,of off 
eyes that seemed absurdly frank until you tried to decide in all things, she could not have. It was almost as much her th 
your own mind just what they were saying, and had to own cardinal principle as Mr. Gregory’s that there should I of 
revise your estimate to “enigmatic” instead of “frank.” be no hint of anything in her business life except busines ju: 
He looked as if he might be just out of college; and cer- To her knowledge, Mr. Gregory had dismissed two young cat 
tainly he had his way to make, his present salary being men for hanging over the girls’ desks, and one youg™® of 
twelve-fifty a week, as Janet happened to know. woman for hanging over Grant Munson’s desk. So, wha i wa 
She felt rather sorry for him. She made twenty-two the following day showed increasing evidences of Benny the 
and a half herself, and therefore had a perfect right to feel Hale’s gratitude and liking, she sighed to herself and said wh 
somewhat patronizing toward him. Besides, she would that she might have known. He 
have felt sorry for anyone starting out in business under She quit work half an hour earlier than Benny, but seg wa: 
Mr. Gregory. went on an errand or two, and coming back, met hing sid 
While it was plain to her that Benny was trying, awfully at the corner, first carefully marking that he was alone. anc 
hard, to do the right things and make a good impression, He raised his hat, smiling. “Miss Fox!” he exclaimel @% ing 
it was plain “Tsn’t that jolly! E 
also that he Which way aegm “ha 
was doing a oa : you going? Mam at < 
number of — fide veetuine nahi I take youmm = “ 
things that hard, to do the right things, it : packages?” ing. 
wouldn’t _bene- was plain also that he thes, O > “No—T'll cr be 
fit his career a number of things that wouldn't ey ry them mp and 
at all if Mr. benolit his concer ot all. self,” said Jane, [im Pro 
Gregory hap- smiling back afm of 1 
pened to find him almost ag The 
time to notice spite of hers. Mafra 
him. “And it doestgy now 
Miss Fox did matter whidg™ wor! 
not believe in way. I wanislg Won 
extending the to talk to you-j™ Shal 
helping hand -you see mpg &xpl 
to a man. She fectly frank!— _ 
had tried it, so I came bakgm have 
and definitely to meet you.” flusk 
sworn “Never “Straight™ busi 
again!” Men ahead, then’ “J 
had a_ tremen- said Bennyme alrec 
dous capacity Hale. “Ang —ne 
for misunder- Miss Fox, Tagm™ befo 
standing mere mi g htilyg® Hei 
common cour- obliged to yu busir 
tesy. And yet for the tip abot gi Office 
there was some- Mr. Gregoy gt ‘0 m 
thing about He—well, #™ anytl 
Benny Hale that one morning caused Janet Fox to break seems to be a little bit difficult, doesn’t he?” 7 
her resolution. “Yes, he is. That was why I warned you.” : G 
Benny was whistling gayly and softly to himself some- “T appreciated it.” Im g 
thing that Janet recognized as being very good music. It “I’m glad,” said Janet rather grimly; “but the rea I 
was an attractive little air, too, as well as good, and she I waited for you this evening was to tell you that )# than- 
liked it—definitely took time to like it, as she swept her mustn’t show your appreciation by smiling at me the™ ON 


fingers busily through the papers she was arranging while 
Mr. Gregory was conferring with an advertising man 






you’ve been doing. Because, if you do, I sha’n’t smile 0@4 
at all.” 






By Alewander Hull 


The young man flushed. “Why—I didn’t mean any 
harm,” he said quickly. “I—TI just felt friendly.” 

“Tt’s not that, at all, Mr. Hale,” she said, smiling. “And 
please, don’t think me silly. It’s only that business and— 
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cpen; and don’t get too friendly with Mr. Dawkins— 

because I’m afraid that Mr. Dawkins isn’t going to stay 

long.” 

_“Why, I thought Mr. Dawkins was splendid.” 
“He is. He’s 





and feeling friendly can’t 
mix—at any rate, not in our 
office.” 

“Why, business ought to 
be based on friendly feelings, 
as I see it,” he broke in 
eagerly. “You can’t get 
cooperation any other way. 


“That’s true enough, per- 
haps,” said Janet. “Only 
I'm not Mr. Gregory. And 
Mr. Gregory believes that 
friendships and __ business 
don’t mix. It’s his invari- 
able rule that if you’re going 
to have friendships, you’ve 
got to have them outside the 
office, and not too many of 
them, at that. He fired one 
of the boys from the office 
just before you came, be- 
cause he was doing too much 
of what we’re doing now— 
walking about with one of 
the stenographers, the one 
who preceded Miss Green. 
He said that it only meant 
wasted time and energy, in- 
side the office as well as out, 
and that he’d have no moon- 
in OR 

“Well,” demanded Benny, 
“hasn’t a worker any rights 
at all?” 

“A few,” said Janet, laugh- 
ing. “He has the right to 
be prompt and industrious 





Jia 
, - 


the best man, all 
around, in the 
Company, I think. 
He’s better than 
Mr. Gregory, but 
Mr. Gregory 
came in through 
the factory office 
—that’s the way 
you get to be the 
head here — and 
he’s supposed to 
know both ends 
of the business. 
As far as that’s 
concerned, Mr. 
Dawkins does 
too, but Mr. 
Gregory doesn’t 
like Mr. Daw- 
kins. 

“What a pity 
Mr. Matthison 
had to die—noth- 
ing’s the same 
since he’s gone. 


I’ve heard that 
Janet Fox was twenty- his 


six, and she was very 
efncient and good-look- 
ing. She had acquired 
in the office the reputation 
of being something of a 
snob. “Uppish!"’ said 
Grant Munson, whom 


she had rebuffed. 


son might 
come back from 
Europe to take 
charge; but he 
wont know—and 
Mr. Gregory is 
determined to get 


rid of Mr. Daw- 
kins. Mr. Daw- 
kins knows that, 








and quiet, so that his musical 

proclivities will not disturb the others’ work-—a few rights 
of that sort. Still, it’s not altogether foolishness, either. 
Those two that were fired—they did ‘moon’ a little, I’m 
afraid. So Mr. Gregory’s doubly down on friendships right 
now. And he wont like your helping Miss Wilcox with her 
work, as you were doing yesterday afternoon. And he 
wont like your smiling at me, and if you go on doing it, I 
shall have to cut you—that’s all. Only—I wanted to 
explain.” 

“It’s fine of you,” he said boyishly. “You—you don’t 
have any trouble getting along with him?” Then he 
flushed. “I beg your pardon, Miss Fox. It’s none of my 
business. And discretion is—” 

“It is!” said Janet. “Cnly I’ve been so indiscreet 
already that a little more wont hurt. I don’t have trouble 
—no. I’m used to him. I worked for Mr. Matthison 
before he died, and I knew Mr. Gregory’s weak points. 
He is a martinet. If you will be prompt and accurate and 
businesslike, and not too friendly with the others in the 
office—you’ll get on. Watch, if he’s talking to you, never 
to make him repeat. I think he hates that worse than 
anything else. He has one or two hobbies—” 

uDve noticed them,” said Benny, specifying. 

» Said Janet. “Then you'll get on swimmingly, 
I'm sure.” ; 

“I want to,” said Benny. “And I thank you—more 
than—” 

“That’s all right,” said Janet, smiling. “I’m turning off 

re. Remember, after this, you'll get merely a very cool 

i. from me. And—one other thing. Keep your eyes 


and he is careful 
not to give him a chance. Mr. Gregory would like—” 
Suddenly she checked herself. “I’ve been horribly indis- 
creet! But I’m trusting you, Mr. Hale!” 

“You can,” said Benny. 

His eyes reassured her. “One other thing,” she said, 
“and then I must run to my dinner. If you want to stay 
with the Company, and get a responsible place, ask them, 
the first chance you get, to put you in the factory office. 
There you'll really learn the business, and you'll be in line. 
Good-by.” 

Deciding that she liked this tall young man very much 
indeed, she put out her hand. 

He took it warmly. “I don’t know why you should be 
so good to me,” he said, “but I certainly do appreciate it— 
and I’ll try. When you pass my desk in the morning, I'll 
be as stolid as a graven image—but I'll be feeling friendly 
and grateful, just the same, Miss Fox. Good-by.” 

And it was good-by—for more than six months, for Hale 
was as good as his word. He had been as successful in 
getting on, too. She had heard Mr. Gregory say: “Good 
man—lI’ll keep my eye on him.” ‘Thus she suspected that 
Benny Hale had been playing upon Mr. Gregory’s weak 
points. So, when Grant Munson broke out one morning 
and told Mr. Gregory savagely that he’d had enough hec- 
toring for one job, and he was through, it was Benny Hale 
that got his place, not the other man; and a new young - 
man, whom Janet didn’t care for in the least, took Benny’s 
old place. 

She was glad, of course, that he was getting on. It was 
just what she had advised him to do, and he was doing it . 
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upon her formula. And yet—strange perversity—she was 
not pleased! 

Things were going badly in the office between Mr. Greg- 
ory and. Mr. Dawkins. While Mr. Dawkins was still 
holding out, it was plainly becoming more difficult for him, 
for Mr. Gregory was daily becoming more openly hostile. 
Janet saw more of that than any of the others, but they 
all saw it, and the office was divided into very unequal 
camps. On the one side were Mr. Dawkins and all the 
force, including Janet herself; on the other, if the office 
was to be believed, were Mr. Gregory and—Benny Hale. 
Mr. Dawkins told her that Benny was unquestionably high 
in Mr. Gregory’s favor. Miss Wilcox, whose desk Benny 
absolutely ignored, said bitterly that he was “Greggy’s 
tame cat.” 

Janet, looking at him, was sure that he was nobody’s 
“tame cat.” He hadn’t the look of it. His sharply cut 
jaw, his firm mouth, his quite evident air of self-sufficiency, 
despite his boyishness, gave that epithet the lie. Janet 
would have hated to see him on the other side, though she 
had so little to do with him. Getting on was one thing, 
and getting on fairly was another. But of course she had 
no right to accuse him of getting on unfairly. Besides, he 
was doing exactly as she had advised him! 

Well, there was no use fuming about it! Benny was his 
own master. For herself, she had about decided that if 
Mr. Dawkins had to go, she would go at the same time. 
She was actually beginning to hate—no, to despise!—Mr. 
Gregory for his pettiness, his hardness, his jealousy. And 
it wasn’t easy to go on working for a man she detested. 


PRING came without much change in the situation. 

The first fine Sunday Janet took a car a long way out 
for a walk on the river road. As she left the trolley, she 
heard her name called. She turned. Benny Hale was at 
her elbow. 

“Miss Fox!” he exclaimed beamingly. “Isn’t this jolly! 
I got off the car just behind you. You're tramping, aren’t 
you?” 

His eyes were on her corduroy skirt and her heavy boots. 

“Yes. You too?” 

He nodded. ‘Tell me, Miss Fox! Did you come out to 
be alone? Would you rather walk alone?” 

“No. I wouldn’t.” 

“Then—is this far enough from Mr. Gregory—and the 
office?” 

“T don’t believe,” Janet answered readily, “that we’ll 
meet a single soul we know. I was walking across to the 
interurban—that’s seven miles. Then I intended riding in. 
If you want to come, I shall be glad to have you.” 

“T do—awfully!” he said, swinging into her pace. ‘This 
is almost as good asapicnic. I’ve never gotten over picnics. 
I don’t suppose I ever shall.” 

“It’s a nice vice,” said Janet, laughing. 

“Two weeks ago,” he ran on, as if encouraged, “I was 
out here. There’s a dandy little inn just beyond the inter- 
urban at Colbyville. I don’t suppose—do you think we 
might stop there for dinner?” 

Janet hesitated. 

“T—if you would? Please, Miss Fox!” 

“Well,” said Janet, smiling at his earnestness, “I will— 
if you’ll let me pay my own way.” 

“Why,” he began ruefully, “I’ve plenty—” 

“Tt’s the only way I'll go,” said Janet flatly. . “So, if you 
want me to, why—” 

aad | do! ” 

“Very well, then. 

He laughed and surrendered. ‘Well, you wont always 
be making more than I, Miss Fox. I promise you that! 
But I agree to Dutch treats. I’m so glad of company I’d 
agree to anything!” 

That evening Janet climbed on the car, healthily tired 
and supremely content. It had been a wonderful day, and 


It’s only fair.” 
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Benny Hale was worth while. She was frank eno 
admit to herself that he was more worth while thay; 
young man she had ever met. He had the sort of manpy 
you dream about and read about but never see in acy 
operation. He had—oh, lots of things! What was, 
going to do about it? Well—nothing. She was a busing 
woman, and— 

His voice cut her reverie short. ‘Tell me, Miss Fo 
why mustn’t we be friends? Mr. Gregory, the office 
know. But that’s not reason enough, when we hayeg 
many of the sarhe interests, when we’re.so congenial, Ay 
no one in the office need know. I’ve never, all the ting 
I’ve been here, met one of them on the streets. Id 
know where they go, but it’s not-where I go—that’s certaiy 
There must be lots of places you’d like to go—the th 
the parks and such places—that you can’t or don’t: carey 
go to alone. And I don’t want you to think I’m qui 
destitute, either. I havea little money besides my 
—fortunately! Once in a while, at least, I’d like it to 
my treat. Wont you?” 

Janet hesitated. She did like him, and she had no frien 
in the city, and there were lots of things she didn’t hearg 
see because she’d have to hear and see them alone; andg 
for Mr. Gregory—well, she had already practically decide 
that Mr. Dawkins’ quitting and her own should k 
coincidental. 

He broke in again eagerly, a bit wistfully: “Id new 
make the least break in the office, Miss Fox. And doyw 
realize, I wonder, how desperately lonely this town? 
You can’t. You’ve been here so long—” 

“Can’t I?” said Janet. “I know no one—positively 
one at all. I have no chance, except at the boarding-how 
and there everyone is either uncongenial or—interestedi 
some one else. You can’t batter your way into peopl 
lives, you know. You tempt me; I think I will try it!” 

And she did. They went to the parks, to the theaters, 
moving pictures, to concerts; and Sundays, unless it rain 
they picnicked, either on the river road or in the hiss 
the other side of the city. 

They were the best of friends. 
that, Janet did not admit it, even to herself. Besides,s 
was not quite sure. Sometimes she thought that Bem 
Hale was— And then she dismissed the notion witha 
putting it definitely into words. Benny Hale, ins 
ways very open, was in others astonishingly hard tom 
And she liked him, she felt, too well to chance believing 
what might not be true. 


If they were more thal 


r. was inevitable, of course, that they should discuss 
yar in the office. Often Janet was piqued, even ali 
indignant, because she could not move Benny to an @ 
fervor of partisanship. 5 
“Why,” she burst out passionately one evening, “doesil 
that wasting, globe-trotting young Matthison come it 
and ’tend to his business, and see how things are, and # 
Mr. Dawkins?” 
Benny could not say, of course. ia 
“Well,” flamed Janet, “I hate. him for not com 
That’s what happens to a really good man, though: 4 
Mr. Matthison was a dear—they always have wort 
sons.” 
“How do you know in this case?” 
“Well, I don’t, of course,” admitted Janet. “Only 
do so wish something or some one would turn up t0# 
us. And he’s the only one I can think of, and it makes® 
furious to know that there’s no counting on him.” 
“It can’t last forever,” said Benny hopefully. “ 
is bound to come a cropper some day.” 
“It will likely outlast all our jobs,” she said da 
“yours and mine and Mr. Dawkins’.” 2 
“Not mine,” said Benny. “You forget I’m on thé 
ning side. I’m going to hang on.” a 
Janet studied him a moment and felt herself 
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sania . ; one other thing: I don’t like: 


“No!” hesnapped furiously. 
“I'm not through. There's 


your tone; you're fired too. 
Get out!” 








“You think you are,” she said finally, “but you aren’t. I 
know you. You'll see something some day you can’t stand 
for—and you'll quit. I know it.” 

“Maybe,” he replied, smiling. “But it wont be on my 
own account: Gregory couldn’t do anything to me bad 
enough to make me quit. I want to learn the business. I’m 
going to!” 

This distressed Janet a little, especially as it was not 
long before Mr. Gregory again promoted him. If she were 
to listen to the furious jealousy of the office-force! Was 
there anything in what they said? She did not believe it, 
but it hurt her. She hesitated about mentioning it to Benny 
for a while; but frankness, in the end, was always better, 
she thought. 

Benny smiled. “I’m on your side, of course. But you 
don’t quite trust me, do you?” 

“Oh, I do!” exclaimed Janet quickly. “Only—they say 
such horrid things about you in the office; I don’t hear 
much, but enough—and it hurts me, and I want to be reas- 
sured. I do believe in you!” 

‘Thank you,” said Benny. “I think at heart you really 
do. I know they’re knocking me. It’s perfectly natural, 
I suppose, that they should. I don’t blame them. Still, 

ve I done anything wrong? Have I tried to put the 
skids under any of them? Have I told tales? Have I done 
anything that wasn’t fair? 

I want to get on—that’s true enough. And I’ve tried 
- Pve worked hard, and I’ve taken advantage of every 
thin ma gave me—and that’s all. Outside that, every- 
D & t ve made, I’ve made on my own. I’m sorry for Mr. 

awkins, and I’m on his side; but I’m not talking loosely 
lut it—any more than you are. You aren’t, are you?” 


“N-no!” said Janet. “I’ve not said a word, except to 
you and to Mr. Dawkins.” 

“There’s nothing to be gained by it, as far as I can see,” 
pursued Benny. “It wont change things, and it will get you 
in bad with Mr. Gregory. 

“And there’s this about it. You can fight Mr. Gregory 
openly, and you'll get yourself fired, and a lot of good it 
will do you! Or you can sit tight for a little and hang onto 
your job, and maybe in the end have the pleasure of seeing 
Gregory get his. I wouldn’t mind having his job some day 
—so I’m not antagonizing him just now. I’m learning all 
I can about the office routine, and I’m learning a few things 
outside too—things that it seems to me Mr. Dawkins might 
have learned. He would have, I presume, if he hadn’t been 
too much the gentleman to fight that way.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Janet. 

“Well, Gregory’s traveling about with a pretty swift 
clique here in town, for one thing. And he’s drinking 
some. Have you noticed the puffiness in his face? And 
he’s been speculating a bit, too. So—altogether, I wouldn’t 
be too sure that—” 

“How do you know this?” asked Janet. 

“That would be telling,” said Benny, grinning. “I know 
it, though.” 

“But if it és true,” demanded Janet impatiently, “what 
good does it do us? Mr. Gregory is sole boss. He wont 
fire himself, either for incompetence or dishonesty. And 
plainly there’s no counting on the young Matthison.” ~~. 

“Apparently not,” admitted Benny. “But I’ve learned 
one thing in my brief career: that is, that you never can 
tell. Think it over dispassionately. Don’t you believe I’m 
doing the sensible thing by not (Continued on page 136) 
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The Hot Tamale Kid goes hell-devil- 
ing into Mexico and rescues one of 
her fair daughters from one of her 
foul sons 4 story compounded of 
gunpowder, tabasco and — starlight 
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ty-three years old—tall, slender and 
straight, and with features that 
were inclined to be classical. So had been his 
card-play upon the night before—ditto his gun- 
play. That he now had a thousand dollars in his 
pocket and was making his get-away across the 
Rio was equally due to both. Yet the shooting 
really had not been his fault. Anybody 
who started to draw a weapon on the 
Hot Tamale Kid deserved to be shot for =" 
not having better judgment. f 
He came to a place where the old cow- if 
trail swung alung close to the lip of an f 
arroyo thirty feet deep and with sides that 
were nearly precipitous. Loping along easily, 
with nothing to do but admire the scenery, he 
now and then glanced down into the ravine with pass- 
ing interest. Upon his other hand the chaparral lay 
dense and practically impenetrable; and the trail wind- 
ing its course through it followed the arroyo with but a 
fringe of- brush separating. Presently the path bent 
sharply to the left, and the horseman, sitting loosely, per- 
mitted his pony to make the turn in its own manner. In 
the very nature of things the Kid could ride like a monkey 
—but the next instant he found himself sprawling upon the 
ground with his horse doing a scrambling roll over him. 
By grace of a mercy which passeth all human understand- 
ing, the saddle-horn missed him, and if it had not been for 
a twist of his ankle, he would have escaped uninjured. As 
it was, he staggered to his feet at the same time as did the 
animal, grimaced for a couple of seconds and then sent 
his glance here and there over the pony. Just below each 
fore-knee was a nasty slash, and the Kid puckered his 
mouth as though he had eaten a green persimmon. 
_He took a few backward limps and looked downward. 
Years previously there had been a barbed-wire fence run- 
ning along here to keep cattle from blundering down into 
the arroyo, but it had all been removed except a length 
of the lower wire which still stretched its way through 
BB the brush at a height of about two feet from the ground. 
¢ trail was pretty well overgrown, these days; the wire 
Was rusty and inconspicuous against the grass; and neither 
4 hor the sharp-eyed pony had noticed it. He stepped on 
@ couple of yards farther, paused and whistled. There, 
ist in front of him and screened by the thicket of under- 


Te HOT TAMALE KID was twen- 
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The hand of the Kid 
fell upon the girl’s rein, 
8, and his voice rang 
- fiercely in her ear. “To 
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Se * oe brush, lay a deep jog in 
> a the arroyo with walls as 
Pa steep as the roof of a ca- 
thedral. 


£ “Mighty lucky I wasn’t coming from 

the other way,” he told himself. “We'd 

have tripped and gone down into there, sure as 

shooting. Nasty trap for anyone riding in from the prairie.” 

Examination showing that the injuries to his horse were 

only skin-deep, he remounted, with quite a bit of trouble, 
and proceeded. 

He reached the Rio Grande, crossed it and sat looking 
speculatively into the Zona Libra. He knew the country 
thereabouts in a general way and realized the folly of going 
into it with as much money in his pocket as he was carry- ~ 
ing. While he cared nothing about individuals, or even 
small aggregations of them, no one gun can prevail against 
hundreds of carbines, and there was no telling at what hour 
he might run up against that many soldiers of one of the 
opposing factions. 

The Kid was not much of a reader; yet he occasionally 
picked up something that interested him, and it had so 
happened that a short time previously he had chanced 
across the narrative of an Arctic explorer, and it had held 
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his attention. One of the things therein described was the 
explorer’s method of caching supplies as he went along, 
that he might have something to fall back upon in case of 
emergency; and now the fugitive decided to copy his ex- 
ample. He secured a flat rock from the stream, hobbled a 
way with it into the brush, and cutting a smaii suce tiom 
his poncho, wrapped up five hundred dollars of his pocket 
stake and hid it under the stone. That night when he went 
into camp and was toasting his bacon on a stick, he did 
likewise with another two hundred; and the next noon he 
stowed away a similar amount in the hole of an old mes- 
quite tree. Then he continued his way with one hundred 
remaining under his belt. That sum would last him quite 
a while if he were not unlucky, and in case of 
misfortune, it would not take loug to return 
to one of his ky 
caches and 
secure a 
fresh supply 
of the sinews of 
war and love. 
Congratulating 
himself upon this 
forethought which 
would prevent 
him from becom- 
ing bankrupt all of a 
sudden, he ambled on y 
contentedly. Hd 

Afternoon came, é@ 
and he began to 
feel hungry once 
more. He still 
had a small 
chunk of bacon, § 
and he now de- | 
cided to make 
a fire, fry a few 
slices and then 
stretch himself 
out for an 
hour’s sies- 
ta. Toss- 
ing his ‘ 
reins to A ii‘ 
th € ground, peared in the 
he dismount- narrow door- 


ed and tried way. “You 


to walk. mht, speak 
. with the voice 
Much to his of a cannon,” 


disgust, he _ she said, “‘and yet 

found that receive only a saore 

the leg for an answer.” 

which the pony had ro'led over was 

so lame that walking was out of the 

question, and that he must therefore get 

to some place where he could lie up for a 

couple of days and get himself back into 

shape to pursue his travels. Abandoning his 

idea of a fire and a nap, he again gathered up his 
reins. He never would have gotten into the saddle 
this time if he had not first hobbled his horse, thrown 
it, straddled it and then as he jerked loose the hobble, 


- been borne upward by the lunging brute as it struggled to 


its feet. : 

He was upon a distinct cattle-trail now, and he fol- 
lowed it at a swinzing wolf-lope. Two hours later he 
found himself before a jaccl that was half hidden in a 
prickly-pear thicket; and halting, he ran it over with the 
eye of caution. Over west the sun was sinking, and sitting 
propped up against the little house in the slanting rays 
was an old Mexican who was both drunk and asleep. 
Giving him but a glance, the traveler slid from_the saddle 
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much as a turtle slips from a log, and balancing hing 
upon one leg blew a thin whistle from between his teh 

An instant later a girl appeared in the narrow d 
and stood looking at him with a gaze which was haf 
fearful, half curious. She was a slip of a young thing ny 
over sixteen, slender and quick as a chameleon; and be 
great, heavily lashed eyes made him think of deep pools 
of dark water swept by overhanging ferns. He dogied his 
broad hat. 

“Buenas tardes, senorita,” he grinned. Then he ma 
a tentative step. ‘May I address your good padre?” 

She nodded at the sleeping one. 

“You might speak with the voice of a cannon,” she said 
“and yet receive only a snore for an answer.” 

“But thy good madre?” 

She jerked her thumb upward. 

“She is in heaven,” the girl returned simply. She t» 
ticed his one-legged posture. ‘You are hurt?” 

He nodded. “Si. My beast fell—rolled on me. On 
leg is no better than a stick. I must have a bed and food 
for a few days, but for those things I will pay generously? 

She came closer. 

“Such as we have shall be yours,” she said. “And my 
will not speak of the price until one year later. You cay 
not walk alone; therefore I will make myself your crutch’ 
She passed to his side; he swung one arm over her slender 
shoulder, found that she was as strong as a boy of he 
size, and letting her bear much of his weight, went ho 
ping into the interior of the jacal. 

He seated himself upon the low bed and began th 
painful operation of removing chaps and boots. Thi 
done, he rolled down his stocking. His ankle was ble 
swollen, feverish. She glanced at it with a little cluckin 
sound of sympathy, vanished and presently returned with 
a clean cloth, a cup of mescal and hot water. Sinking 
upon her knees before him, she first bathed the joint with 
hot water, then massaged it gently with the spirits, afte. 
wards bandaging it firmly. Then she arose with a smikt 

“By the day after to-morrow you should be able tom 
fast upon it. I will now look to your caballo—altt 
which we will have tortillas and leche.” The Hot Tamale 
Kid was considerably impressed, but not being of7 
demonstrative nature, he merely grinned, saying nothing 

For two days thereafter she bathed, massaged wil 
mescal and bound with bandages the swollen ankle, whi 
the convalescing one rolled cigarettes, sat in the sun al 
viewed her with ever-increasing admiration. Being a mi 
of the gun and wedded solely to it, women did not appell 
to him particularly as objects of permanent interest, ail 
he now viewed her a good deal as he would have lookel 
upon a handsome. koy who had done him a great fav 
For while the Kid was a killer and as merciless as 4 
when aroused, the Indian strain which was in his blow 
would not permit him to forget either a friend orm 
enemy. On the third day he was able to walk about wil 
merely a slight limp. And upon that day came el Lobe 
the Wolf—and his followers. 

The girl, flying in through the door, threw herself m 
her knees and with face the color of wet ashes ¢h 
her hands as her tongue began its wild running. 

“They are coming through the chaparral—Diosi-i 
thousand soldados. They will rob us—murder us—bél 
us away! Jesu, have mercy!” The Kid pricked p® 
ears. He knew all that he cared to about el Lobo and | 
gang of free rovers, who sold themselves first to one 
and then to the other; the shadow of coming events ™ 
decidedly interesting. He glanced at the ever-cml 
man who lay snorins at the door, pulled on his booté 
seated himself beside him. Presently out of the! 
the raiders began coming. 

Ragged and unkempt but heavily armed, they drew 
around the lowly dwelling and sat silently gazing a! 
drunken one and the nonchalantly smoking Wa 
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By Harry Irving Greene 





The Kid could ride like 
a monkey — but the next 
instant he found himself 
sprawung upon the ground 
with his horse doing a 
scrambling roll over him. 












Fully three 
hundred strong 
in fighting men 
they were, with per- 
haps a hundred women 
and a score of children fol- 
lowing and driving or riding the } 
goats and cows which they had picked up in their pilgrim- 
age. From out the center of the thickest group came el 
Lobo. He was big and black, heavy of jowl and sullen— 
a ghastly sword-cut furrowing one cheek. At each side of 
him, with rifles threatening, rode his lord high execution- 
ers, ready to do his bidding at a word or nod. He frowned 
down upon the nonchalant one. 

“Who are you, hombre?” he asked wickedly. The one 
addressed saluted. 

“Manuel Lopez, Generalissimo.” 

“And this palace is yours?” 

“No. I but rest here for a day.” 

“And you come from where?” 

“From the Rancho Rey across the border.” 

El Lobo scowled. “And what do you do in this, my 
country?” 

The Kid grinned. “I had a gringo major domo of whom 
I disapproved.” He touched the butt of his revolver. “So 
I made of him a good Americano.” ‘The scowl upon the 
other’s face thinned. 

“You did well. There are no good gringos except those 
upon whom the buzzards alight.” He pointed at the slum- 
bering one. “And who is this pig grunting in the dirt?” 

“T have not inquired his name, Generalissimo.” 

El Lobo signaled to a couple of his men. “Drag him 
away, beat him until he is awake and then make him busy 
at work.” He turned to the Kid again. 

“My men have told me that there is a woman here. 
Send her forth.” From the corner inside where she had 
crouched the girl came, trembling like a young deer before 
a pack of wolves, wild fear filling her eyes. El Lobo ran 
his gaze over her. 

“My wife took sick, and I left her behind. This one will 
do in her place,” he announced. 

Hands clasped, she fell upon her knees before him, sup- 
Plicating, pleading: ‘“O Generalissimo! I am but a weak 
girl and must mind this poor place and care for my old 
padre. What could he do without me—what would become 
of the fowls, the pigs, the goats and the cow?” 

The other surveyed her unwinkingly. “You need have 
nO worry about them, esposa mia. I shall take them all 
with me. Your padre shall wait upon me; and the fowls, 
Pigs and cow we shall eat.” 

She covered her face with her hands, while the Hot 
Tamale Kid began rolling a fresh cigarette. 

_ _ The fact is, Generalissimo.” he announced coolly, “she 
is betrothed to me, and we wish to be married.” 

The glare in the Wolf’s eyes became baleful. “What 
care I for your betrothals? Presently I shall shoot you, and 
ce aay will not miss her.” 

ut suppose I purchase 7” 
Niele — p her from you?” asked the 


The general motioned to his killers:. “Search this in- 

















solent.. If he moves, kill him.” 
Swiftly they ran the captive over, found the hundred 
dollars he carried and handed it to their chief, along 
with his revolver. The bandit showed his teeth. 

“(Now where is the money with which you would make 
the purchase?” he sneered. The other remained unruffled. 

“A half-day’s ride from here.” 

“You really have more?” 

“Si, General—a great plenty.” 

“Tt is not for you to decide what is a great plenty. I 
alene decide such things. How much have you?” 

“Two thousand dollars,” lied the other promptly. El 
Lobo pulled at his black.mustache. 

“And you will give that if I will let you have this wom- 
an?” The Hot Tamale Kid nodded. 

“Come with me to-morrow with your two guardsmen, and 
I will lead you to the cache. The girl will go with us, and 
when I have paid you the money, you agree to release us— 
it is so understood, Generalissimo?” 

El Lobo thought quickly. First he would get the money, 
were there any, and after that the shooting of this com- 
placent vaquero would be but a trivial detail. He ac- 
quiesced. 

“Si, it is an agreement. I will go with you; but”—and 
his eyes glowed wickedly—‘“should there not be the money 
to pay me for my trouble, I will know what to do with you. 
Perhaps you may have heard how I treat those who mis- 
lead me.” 

The Kid showed his white teeth in turn. Being part 
Yaqui himself, he could understand and appreciate how a 
man’s death might be made exceedingly unpleasant as the 
event gradually proceeded. 

“Should the money not be forthcoming, I will be there 
for your amusement,” he returned calmly. 

The camp-fires had been lighted, and the women were 
hovering over the pots. The cow and a couple of the pigs 
had already been slaughtered, and their smoking meat was 
sizzling upon every side. A half-dozen of the women had 
run up the General’s yellow silk tent, the booty of some 
raid; and now dismounting, he disappeared within it with 
the order to a couple of his men to stand guard for the 
night over the captives. Tear-streaked of face, the girl 
arose from the scant grass, and creeping to the side of the 
Kid as if for protection, besought him with her big, terrified 
eyes. He spoke to her quickly and low. 

“You have amigos or relatives upon the other side of the 
River who would care for you could we but get to them?” 

She bowed. 

“Then listen: To-morrow, when we ride, keep your eyes . 
always upon me. When I make the sign, dart -forward 
upon your horse at your swiftest. Pay no attention should 
I or anyone else call out for you to halt. You will do this?” 

Her head bobbed. : 

“Tt shall be as you say, sefor. It will be better to. be shot 
than that other things shoul happen.” 

For a second his hand closed upon her own. “Be of good 
heart, sefiorita. When the time comes, I am going to be 
right there with my bells on,” he assured her lightly. His 
voice dropped even lower. 

“Your father has a good firearm hidden somewhere, 
beyond a doubt?” 
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“Tt is so—a big revolver in the straw of his bed.” 

“Get it for me at once, that I may conceal it beneath 
my shirt.” 

Silently she crept away, sinuous as a lizard. 


IGHT fell like a vulture dropping upon its own—a 

sudden, noiseless plunge that left the arid plain a 
soundless, shoreless sea of blackness. In the intensity of 
its murk the spread of prickly pear and chaparral vanished 
like a shadow in the shade. Lying in the darkness, the Kid 
listened to the lew sobs of the girl, and his eyes glowed 
murderously as he fumbled the weapon she had slipped 
him. Burning within him was the impulse of the jaguar, 
the cougar—the killer of all who opposed him—to take 
advantage of this opportunity, shoot his way through the 
slumbering circle without and flattening himself upon a 
horse, lead them in the merry ride of death. But the girl 
had befriended him, and the Indian part of him had not 
forgotten. His lips closed like the jaws of a trap, and 
rolling over, he began thinking out the details of his plan 
for the morrow. 

The sun came up like a huge rose, and the scent of the 
prairie was that of a handkerchief daintily perfumed. 
Seated beside the girl and across the camp table of el Lobo, 
the Kid ate a stew made of her beloved fowls. The General 
was speaking. 

“This morning we ride—we three and my two men. You 
are to lead me to where you have cached two thousand 
American dollars. If you do so, I am to give you and the 
seforita your liberties; if you fail me, I am to give you a 
treatment of my own invention.” 

The Kid grinned at him. “Sure, General, if I don’t do 
my part, you may make it just as disagreeable for me as 
suits you.” 

El Lobo arose. “So! And now we will depart. The 
miles are long and the hours short. Also it is a great sin 
that money should long remain buried.” 

They mounted, and with the Hot Tamale Kid at their 
head, rode swiftly along the back track to the place of the 
last cache and there, sitting silently upon their horses, 
watched him draw forth from its hiding-place the closely 
wrapped package. Careless of manner, he removed the 
bills from their covering of rubber blanket and handed 
them to the chieftain. Note by note the bandit counted 
them, his face steadily darkening. 

“There is but two hundred dollars here,” he said omi- 
nously. “Where is the remainder?” Unquestionably the 
Kid was slyly laughing at him. 

“Farther on. You see, Generalissimo, I once killed a 
banker and therefore have a knowledge of financial affairs. 
Since there are so many great rascals in the world, I trust 
no one place of deposit with all my money. You have 
doubtless heard of him who put all his eggs in one basket; 
therefore we must go farther.” 

It was a most difficult thing for him to do; yet el Lobo 
accomplished it. He refrained from giving the death-sign 
to his executioners. 

“And you think I have nothing to do,” said he as he 
choked down his rage, “nothing to do but chase rainbows 
or run around after you like a dog after a rabbit? I 
have a mind to give you that treatment of my own 
invention.” 

The other nodded insolently. 

“In which case you would be even a greater fool than 
you look, for then you would not get the rest of the money, 
no matter what you did to me. How many days have you 
ridden since you last saw two thousand dollars in this coun- 
try where dollars are seen as seldom as are the teeth of 
chickens? Is it your wish that we continue, or do you 
desire to stop here that I may enjoy your treatment?” 

“Ride on,” gulped el Lobo. 

“So this,” said the Wolf a couple of hours later as he 
counted the second package, “is the manner in which I 
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am to receive the reward of my kindness—in installmeny # 
of this size?” Sarcastically his voice rasped as his basijig 
eye fixed the other. “Why not pay me in centavos, 
penny at a time and be done with it? And under how may 
other pebbles do you happen to have your fortune ‘idden? 

“Two,” grinned the one addressed. and her 

“And how many coppers will I find at the nex. ~ 2 

“Five hundred dollars at the edge of the River.” 

“And the thousand after that?” 

“Shortly upon the other side.” The bandit glared 
him. A fiend was raging within him; yet for the presen 
he must endure the insolence of this young spawn for the 
sake of the money he was getting from him. But once he 
had become possessed of all of it— 

“We will continue our travels, which bid fair to be as 
endless as those of Gulliver,” he announced with glittering 
eyes. 


ORE sun-beaten, hard-riding hours, and the swift, 
muddy stream that divides the nations writhed before 
them on its long way to the Gulf. From beneath the stone 
where he had hidden it, the Hot Tamale. Kid handed his 
captor the last penny he possessed, and together they stood 
looking across to the chaparral of an alien land. “It is only 
a few more miles to the last thousand, which is in bright gold 
—enough to nearly fill your sombrero. Did you ever ge 
that much gringo oro in coins of the value of five dollars 
each?” tantalized the impudent one. El Lobo’s glowing 
eyes flicked the stream up and down. Greatly he disliked 
the idea of crossing it in broad daylight, but at that tim 
the soldiers from the north had not come, and there wa 
small chance of their running foul of the rangers. Ani 
the sum was a really great one. All in all, it seemed worth 
the risk. With eyes that shone with mingled greed aml 
malevolence, he touched his horse with his spurs. 

“Lead on,” he commanded. 

They forded the stream and passed slowly through te 
brush upon the other side, their guide a dozen yards aheal 
el Lobo and his two men watching him with the eyesd 
lynxes. Gray of face, the girl rode among her captors, whol 
ignorant of what was to happen but with instinct whisper 
ing to her that the time of action and probable death h 
come. The Hot Tamale Kid turned in his saddle; fora 
instant there flashed in his eyes a look which there could 
be no mistaking—and with her heart in her throat # 
leaped her horse forward as an arrow leaves the bow 4 
darted past him down the winding path of the chapamd 

Taken wholly by surprise by the suddenness of her dash 
the three raiders sank their spurs deep as with a yell thy 
leaped in headlong pursuit. Already the Hot Tamale Ki 
was scudding closely at her side and making futile gras 
at her bridle as he called to her to stop. 

From el Lobo arose the bellowed command that thf 
both halt, and for a second his gun was pointed squafé 
between the fleeing man’s shoulders; then upon sedi 
thought he lowered it. To all appearances the other 8 
making his best efforts to stop the runaway one, and 
shoot him would be to lose a thousand dollars in good griig? 
gold. Furthermore, there was no chance of the fleéiig 
couple’s getting out of shot at present, and it seemed W& 
dom to wait a couple of minutes for further developmel® 
before resorting to the bullet. Fiercely he stabbed 
horse’s sides as he sped after them. ‘ 

The hand of the Kid fell upon the girl’s rein, and 
voice rang fiercely in her ear. 

“To the right—pronto. Jump your horse as we® 
around, the bend.” With the branches of the thomj 
chaparral slashing them like knives, they wheeled as apa 
of rabbits dodge before the grayhounds, and lifted 
horses high with knees and bits. ‘Then they leaped 
wire and, just out of sight around the turn, whirled tom 
the oncomers. From beneath his shirt the hidden gu% 
the Kid leaped, and a thin, sar- (Continued on page #1 
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Of all the varieties of mischief which 
Satan finds for idle hands, none is 
loaded with a higher explosive than 


‘that which he offers the idle wife 


The WIFE of 
4 BUSY MAN 


BY FRANCES 
A. LUDWIG 


He took a step toward 
her. Mrs. Randolph 
. rae of hy her — 
lear in her 

dolph eae “Nos 
no, honey. It’s all 
night. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY J. HENRY 


been secretary to 

the sales-manager 
bf Belcher, Ltd., for more , 
ears than she cared to re- — ie 
member, but not always to -——<—= 
he same Ssales-manager. Ran- 


ISS FRISBY had 


een called from the Western 
ffices upon the death of the 
eteran sales-manager, a courtly 
Id gentleman of mid-Victorian 
ersuasion. Used as Miss Frisby was to 
er former employer’s old-school man- 
rs, it is no wonder that her withering 
pmment, coming aptly at the end of her 
t day under her new chief, was “Pig!” 
Randolph was huge and clumsy of 
ody; there were incipient pouches beneath 
is eyes, although he was barely forty; he 
ictated letters to her without troubling to re- 
ove the cigar gripped incessantly between his 
rong, yellow teeth; and he swore easily, not at t7 
t but at anything in general which displeased sy ae 
m. 
But one morning when she had come to work with a when Randolph ap- 
inding headache, his eyes, which were keen and blue peared at work 
spite the pouches, had immediately discovered that she red-eyed and yawn- 
ps ill, and he had peremptorily ordered her home. He was ing, it meant that he had been up 
ck to observe the excellence of her work and to com- till the morning hours accompanying Mrs. Randolph to 
end it; he had already recommended for her, unsolicited, dinner or dance. It often happened, too, that these were 
advance in salary—a circumstance without parallel in occasions when he needed a clear head and all of his reserve 
e annals of Belcher, Ltd. And for business sagacity, force for the engineering of some big deal upon which the 
Stiletto-edged penetration, for direct accomplishment prestige of his company depended. 
thout frills or furbelows, Miss Frisby had never seen his When the president’s wife, slim, hard and brown from 
ual. And when, gradually, she learned of his immoderate _ her s*mmer at the seashore, had chanced to meet Mrs. Ran- 
de in his two children, and his patience with his discon- dolph in the office, and mutual introductions had been in 
oh gypeacock-minded wife, all her antipathy toward him _oruer, Miss Frissy wondered what Randolph’s thoughts had 
ME 3 ; been. Mrs. Belcher, with her plainly dressed gray hair 
8s Frisby herself had no patience whatever with tucked up under a white outing hat, her white linen blouse 
is Randolph. Randolph was a big man in more than and skirt and her little white canvas shoes, had been in 
ag 4 and it was preposterous that he must submit to striking contrast to Mrs. Randolph, with her embroidered 
ng “Skigia by wifely complaints over the telephone, net frock, floppy, orchid-covered hat and reddened lips. 
eg es i came at most inopportune moments; by visits And Mrs. Randolph’s effusive manner, her inconsequen- 
a ee ws which consumed time worth many tial talk, her effort to appear nonchalant while nervously 
ar & ars; Dy requests to be accompanied to luncheon elated over the meeting, had all been so apparent. Aristo- 
=a opping expeditions, and by tears and recrimina- crat and commoner—even the very office-boys got the 
it was impossible to grant these requests. And comparison. But Randolph had not seemed to notice it; 
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his eyes had rested pridefully on his wife all the while that 
they stood talking. 

He was such a big man, thought Miss Frisby, almost with 
a throb of pity. Without handicap he would be able to 
go so far. 


pw understood his point of view better when, some days 
later, she went into his office to find him standing look- 
ing down at something he held cupped in his big hand. 
He lifted his gaze and fixed it on the far-off, smoky hori- 
zon; he had not heard her enter. For a minute she waited; 
then she said: 

“T have all the files on the Ellsworth matter ready, Mr. 
Randolph.” 

He swung around and dropped heavily into his chair. 
“Yes—the Ellsworth matter,” he repeated absently. 

He laid one hand listlessly upon the folders, but his 
fingers did not move to turn the pages. Abstractedly he 
stared at his secretary. Then he opened his other hand 
and shoved across the desk to her a little photograph. 

“That was Della—Mrs. Randolph—and I the day we 
were married,” he said, apropos of nothing. 

With slightly lifted eyebrows Miss Frisby examined the 
picture. The girl was a slender, vivid_creature, with eager 
eyes and pouting lips. For all the dropsical sleeves and 
exaggerated hip measurements of the period, every line of 
the picture was captured grace. 

Miss Frisby wonderingly brought to mind Mrs. Randolph 
as she had seen her: plump, high-bosomed and expensively 
overdressed, her face rouged high on her cheek-bones; her 
coppery, “touched-up” hair with its undulations as smooth 
as polished metal; the diamond lavalliére at the deep V of 
her white throat, moving up and down with her quick 
breathing, her restless, bright brown eyes. And the man? 

Miss Frisby looked up quickly. “This is you?” 

He smiled wryly. “I don’t blame you,” he said 

She colored in quick confusion. “Oh, I didn’t mean— 
Of course; Isee. Your eyes—” 

He reached for the picture. 

“That was taken after I got back from the Spanish war; 
and when I went, I passed the best physical examination of 
any man in my company. .... £ And I had just five dollars 
in my jeans.” 

His eyes wandered around the office, resting on the 
reverse gold-lettered “Sales-Manager” on the door, the 
thick rug, the mahogany furniture. 

“And that was just eighteen years ago. Some change!” 

Miss Frisby, somewhat uncomfortable, was silent. 

“We want success; it’s all we live for, of course. But 
when we see—what it does to us—” 

His secretary broke in, cheerfully practical. ‘Oh, well, 
I don’t think it makes an awful lot of difference about the 
success. Nobody can stay young always, and I’ve known 
lots of people who weren’t successful at all, and they grew 
stout—er—and—”’ 

He smiled but brushed her observations aside with a 
slight gesture. Evidently his retrospection was but a pre- 
liminary to something more vital, for he asked abruptly: 

“Miss Frisby, what does a woman need to make her 
happy?” 

Somewhat taken aback, she stammered: “Why, I—I— 
It depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On the woman, I suppose, and circumstances,” 

“That’s dodgine the question,” he said. impatiently. 
“T’m trying to get at something. You’re a woman. What 
would you need to make you happy?” 

Miss Frisby colored resentfully. Then when she saw 
how deeply in earnest he was, her satirical answer died on 
her lips. In a softer voice than he had ever heard from her, 
she said: 

“If I could be so fortunate—to be the wife of a good man 
and have children of my own.” . 


The Wife of a Busyy 


He nodded. “I thought you’d give me the straight q 
and I thank you. That’s my idea of it too. According 
that, my Della ought to be a happy woman. It seen. 
me that if I were her, I’d be happy.” He grinned, “gq 
mean that I’m any Adonis or cart a halo around wih, 
but from a man standpoint I think I suit her as wa 
she does me—which is saying a good deal. Neverthe 
she’s anything but happy.” 

Miss Frisby sat silent. Some men would haye ay 
gized, would have made an excuse for Overstepping q 
ventions with such a confidence. But Randolph’s may 
was that of reposing a trust in her. 

“Understand, I’m not criticizing my wife. She suitsy 
and she always has. The lily-of-the-valley type of wom, 
wouldn’t do for me at all. I want something tangjh 
something I’m not afraid to touch. I Jike my wile 
wouldn’t have her different.” 

He had got the comparison, then, that day. 

“And I want to be square with her; I want to see thin 
from lier viewpoint; I want her to be happy. She ig) 
And I don’t know what to give her to make her happy, 

“When we were married, as 1 told you, I had justj 
dollars. We were both young and healthy as a pair of oy 
I went to work for Belcher at the Western branch for fifte 
dollars a week. We lived in two rooms—our Eloig » 
born in one of them. Della was the best cook and{ 
best manager—she could do more with two dollars th 
the average woman could with five. That’s just it” 
broke off; “if she had to do that to-day and had ng 
known anything different, she’d be all right. But thi 
not possible, now, and I wouldn’t want it to be. Mong 
a good thing. Without it I couldn’t have the best for 
wife and youngsters, and I want them to have the best. 

“I hadn’t been with Belcher long till I struck myg 
! was strong and ambitious, and I meant in the begin 
tc ve where I am to-day. And I mean to go higher- 
— 

He stopped. Miss Frisby drew curlycues on herm 
book with her pencil. He continued: 

“Well, I worked like a demon and enjoyed every mi 
of it, and Della made baby clothes out of my old shirts, 
I kept on going up.” 

“Was she happy then?” asked Miss Frisby. 

“Well, I don’t know. You see, in a way we werel 
waiting—looking forward to the time when we would 
have to economize and do without. But when that ii 
came—” 

He leaned forward and drummed with his fingers ol 
desk 


. OW I’ve got a big job and a big salary, but mon 

the least of it. I’ve made some lucky investmat 
and we could live if I never worked .another day. 5 
that’s not the idea: it’s the game I like; it’s the beating? 
other fellow to it. And there’s nothing to take itsp 
with Della. 

“There’s no need for her to economize now, and Will 
incentive, effort is futile. If I go to one dance a week 
her, she wants me to go to six. But would she be 
happier if I could do it? Not that I see. She hasaat 
drive, and she can only wear a certain amount of cou 
Club work bores her; she never could be a high-brow# 
thousand years, which is one thing I’m thankful for. 3 
thinks she would like to work. I’m willing to financedt 
anything that looks feasible, but she has no definite™ 
of what she wants. She wanted me to let her have 
job.” He grinned broadly. ES 

Miss Frisby laughed outright in return. To think 6 
Mrs. Randolph’s burdening her head with the details! 
it had taken her a dozen years to master! 

He sobered. “And now she wants something els, 
has become an obsession with her. She wants to know™ 
Belcher and be in Mrs. Belcher’s social set.” a 
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“Mrs. Belcher!” ejaculated Miss Frisby. “But Mrs. lovely to all of us girls here. But she belongs to the most 
Belcher was Edith Montague!” exclusive set in town—she was born into it. Even Mr, 
It was as if she had said Mrs. Ot ghee’ Belcher—well, it’s different, of course, 
Belcher was of royal line- ‘ete. Be” with a man, but he owes his social 
; . position to the fact that he married 
Edith Montague, not to his mil- 
lions.” 
Gloom settled over Randolph. 


age. : 
He made an 1m- 

patient gesture. 

“So I under- 


stand. But that ‘lp a er “T see.” 
tepping ¢y doesn’t mean . / ~o : ito She continued earnestly: 
Iph’s mam anything to me. “And—lI’m sure you'll excuse 
I want to give me, Mr. Randolph—in your 
She slid my girl what place it would be especially 
pe of Wong she wants if hard. If you tried to use your 
business influence or if Mrs. 


’ it’s in my 
“ya power to get 
it. Usually 
I’ve been able 
to get it. And 


Randolph did anything that 

would bring criticism on you—” 
“T see,” he said again. “It 

would jeopardize my position, be- 
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a Sheed inciden- P. sides looking especially rotten. 
r happy. tally, I need ae You’re entirely right.” 
had jst a little- a Abruptly he sat erect and jerked 
pair of ead peace.” ae Le ee out his watch, ending the conversa- 
ch for fife She looked re : a tion. “Now, about that Ellsworth 
r Eloise » up at him ike ee i matter—” 
ook andé quickly, and uPn ae The first crisp days of fall brought 
dollars th for the first : —_— a people back to town, and business 
just it” time she saw + 3 ee es took its customary upward swoop. 
d had new upon his face the Tey al a Randolph came to work early and 
But th marks of strain. . a eo stayed at his desk long after hours. 
. i As if in interpreta- Ps Be He had less time than ever at his 
best for tion, he continued: ¥ ag wife’s disposal; and his secretary 
the best “IT used to think I ze . z knew that in consequence things 
ack my gi hadn’t any nerves. But i i were becoming increasingly difficult 
he besa I—this thing— What i aa at home. Then, too, Mrs. Ran- 
higher do you think?” Cee; 5 dolph’s disappointment at not being 
She was silent a- a = able to establish visiting terms with 
on Me while; then she j vs ~ f Mrs. Belcher had been keen, This 
Said slowly: ’ a = she considered her husband’s fault, 
very “Mr. Ran- 3 . Ps and it was plain that she was de- 
dd shirts dolph, I hon- ‘ ¥ termined to make him suffer 
estly think Be! Se _ accordingly. 
| it’s impos- a oy After a while she came less 
rc wa sible.” g : ig frequently to the office, and 
we wall ae ou her telephone calls grew 
nm that do: ' fewer. Miss Frisby won- 
; * ea dered if matters had 
ngers onl ss a mended. No; for when 
Zs vet ith «= “¥  # Mrs. Randolph did come, 
; Kee on several occasions, she 
but mon jaa ™ was _ accompanied by 
investmett = ~ friends of a type more 
r day. 5 ie he Ati ultra than her own. She 
beating! oe .  - SEF) -~ fe was seeking diversion in a 
ke its p bg ewer 5 es ee er "i eee t ® §=6way that was even more 
Y i ee. ye = ' eee disturbing to her hus- 


band than had been her 
nagging, and he seemed 
as powerless to prevent 
it. 

Gradually the estrangement 
grew. One day Randolph abruptly 
directed Miss Frisby to look up a suitable boarding- 
school for his children. He had added, bitterly, that he 
didn’t intend to have them brought up entirely by servants. 

And then he shot a most disturbing question at her: 
“What do you know about this brother of Mrs. Belcher’s 

She nod- —Mark Montague?” 
ded. “Oh, it isn’t that “Why—I—nothing personally.” 

Mrs. Belcher is undemo- “What’s his reputation? Will it do a respectable woman 


He shoved ‘ ; ‘ 
little sn Rar ggl Soedh Bog '® cratic—far from it. She’s a any good to be seen with him?” 


Mrs. Randolph—ard | the day we ‘SOCial worker and too fine to She answered as bluntly: “No, Mr. Randolph, it 
were married,” he said, be snobbish. She’s even wont.” 
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his eyes had rested pridefully on his wife all the while that 
they stood talking. 

He was such a big man, thought Miss Frisby, almost with 
a throb of pity. Without handicap he would be able to 
go so far. 


a understood his point of view better when, some days 

later, she went into his office to find him standing look- 
ing down at something he held cupped in his big hand. 
He lifted his gaze and fixed it on the far-off, smoky hori- 
zon; he had not heard her enter. For a minute she waited; 
then she said: 

“T have all the files on the Ellsworth matter ready, Mr. 
Randolph.” 

He swung around and dropped heavily into his chair. 
“Yes—the Ellsworth matter,” he repeated absently. 

He laid one hand listlessly upon the folders, but his 
fingers did not move to turn the pages. Abstractedly he 
stared at his secretary. Then he opened his other hand 
and shoved across the desk to her a little photograph. 

“That was Della—Mrs. Randolph—and I the day we 
were married,” he said, apropos of nothing. 

With slightly lifted eyebrows Miss Frisby examined the 
picture. The girl was a slender, vivid_creature, with eager 
eyes and pouting lips. For all the dropsical sleeves and 
exaggerated hip measurements of the period, every line of 
the picture was captured grace. 

Miss Frisby wonderingly brought to mind Mrs. Randolph 
as she had seen her: plump, high-bosomed and expensively 
overdressed, her face rouged high on her cheek-bones; her 
coppery, “touched-up” hair with its undulations as smooth 
as polished metal; the diamond lavalliére at the deep V of 
her white throat, moving up and down with her quick 
breathing, her restless, bright brown eyes. And the man? 

Miss Frisby looked up quickly. “This is you?” 

He smiled wryly. “I don’t blame you,” he said 

She colored in quick confusion. “Oh, I didn’t mean— 
Of course; Isee. Your eyes—” 

He reached for the picture. 

“That was taken after I got back from the Spanish war; 
and when I went, I passed the best physical examination of 
any man in my company. ... . / And I had just five dollars 
in:my jeans.” 

His eyes wandered around the office, resting on the 
reverse gold-lettered “Sales-Manager” on the door, the 
thick rug, the mahogany furniture. 

“And that was just eighteen years ago. Some change!” 

Miss Frisby, somewhat uncomfortable, was silent. 

‘“‘We want success; it’s all we live for, of course. But 
when we see—what it does to us—” 

His secretary broke in, cheerfully practical. “Oh, well, 
I don’t think it makes an awful lot of difference about the 
success. Nobody can stay young always, and I’ve known 
lots of people who weren’t successful at all, and they grew 
stout—er—and—” 

He smiled but brushed her observations aside with a 
slight gesture. Evidently his retrospection was but a pre- 
liminary to something more vital, for he asked abruptly: 

“Miss Frisby, what does a woman need to make her 
happy?” 

Somewhat taken aback, she stammered: “Why, I—I— 
It depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On the woman, I suppose, and circumstances.” 

“That’s dodgine the question,” he said impatiently. 
“I’m trying to get at something. You’re a woman. What 
would you need to make you happy?” 

Miss Frisby colored resentfully. Then when she saw 
how deeply in earnest he was, her satirical answer died on 
her lips. In a softer voice than he had ever heard from her, 
she said: 

“If I could be so fortunate—to be the wife of a good man 
and have children of my own.” 





The Wife of a Busy Wa 





He nodded. “I thought you’d give me the Straight dope 
and I thank you. That’s my idea of it too. According ty 
that, my Della ought to be a happy woman. It seems 4, 
me that if I were her, I’d be happy.” He grinned, “J gop) 
mean that I’m any Adonis or cart a halo around with m 
but from a man standpoint I think I suit her as wel x 
she does me—which is saying a good deal. Neverthele 
she’s anything but happy.” 

Miss Frisby sat silent. Some men would have apolo- 
gized, would have made an excuse for overstepping ¢gp. 
ventions with such a confidence. But Randolph’s mapper 
was that of reposing a trust in her. 

“Understand, I’m not criticizing my wife. She suits m 
and she always has. The lily-of-the-valley type of wom, 
wouldn’t do for me at all. I want something tangible 
something I’m not afraid to touch. I dike my wife, 
wouldn’t have her different.” 

He had got the comparison, then, that day. 

“And I want to be square with her; I want to see thing 
from her viewpoint; I want her to be happy. She isnt 
And I don’t know what to give her to make her happy. 

“When we were married, as I told you, I had just fiyg 
dollars. We were both young and healthy as a pair of coly 
I went to work for Belcher at the Western branch for fifteey 
dollars a week. We lived in two rooms—our Eloise ws 
born in one of them. Della was the best cook and the 
best manager—she could do more with two dollars tha 
the average woman could with five. That’s just it” bk 
broke off; “if she had to do that to-day and had never 
known anything different, she’d be all right. But that’ 
not possible, now, and I wouldn’t want it to be. Moneys 
a good thing. Without it I couldn’t have the best for my 
wife and youngsters, and I want them to have the best. 

“I hadn’t been with Belcher long till I struck my git 
! was strong and ambitious, and I meant in the beginning 
tc xe where I am to-day. And I mean to go higher—tht 
-_ 

He stopped. Miss Frisby drew curlycues on her note 
book with her pencil. He continued: 

“Well, I worked like a demon and enjoyed every minute 
of it, and Della made baby clothes out of my old shirts, ai 
I kept on going up.” 

“Was she happy then?” asked Miss Frisby. 

“Well, I don’t know. You see, in a way we were boll 
waiting—looking forward to the time when we woulda! 
have to economize and do without. But when that tm 
came—” 

He leaned forward and drummed with his fingers on his 
desk. 


rs OW I’ve got a big job and a big salary, but moneys 
the least of it. I’ve made some lucky investment, 
and we could live if I never worked another*day. bil 
that’s not the idea: it’s the game I like; it’s the beating t 
other fellow to it. And there’s nothing to take its plat 
with Della. 
“There’s no need for her to economize now, and withott 
incentive, effort is futile. If I go to one dance a week wil 
her, she wants me to go to six. But would she be aly 
happier if I could do it? Not that I see. She hasaar® 
drive, and she can only wear a certain amount of clothe 
Club work bores her; she never could be a high-brow 4 
thousand years, which is one thing I’m thankful for. She 
thinks she would like to work. I’m willing to financebet® 
anything that looks feasible, but she has no definite ides 
of what she wants. She wanted me to let her havey™ 
job.” He grinned broadly. : 
Miss Frisby laughed outright in return. To think: of 
Mrs. Randolph’s burdening her head with the details tt 
it had taken her a dozen years to master! i 
He sobered. “And now she wants something et 
has become an obsession with her. She wants to know 
Belcher and be in Mrs. Belcher’s social set.” 
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“Mrs. Belcher!” ejaculated Miss Frisby. “But Mrs. lovely to all of us girls here. But she belongs to the most 






















































Belcher was Edith Montague!” exclusive set in town—she was born into it. Even Mr. 
It was as if she had said Mrs. Fan PT wee Belcher—well, it’s different, of course, 

Belcher was of royal line- tse & uti with a man, but he owes his social 

age. { Bat ee position to the fact that he married 
He made an im- Le og Edith Montague, not to his mil- 

ient gesture. é a 8 lions.”’ 
ty I un Fe r- . i Gloom settled over Randolph. 
stand. But that meee rs “T see.” 


She continued earnestly: 
“And—I’m sure you'll excuse 
a me, Mr. Randolph—in your 
Ye place it would be especially 
£4 hard. If you tried to use your 

business influence or if Mrs. 

Randolph did anything that 
would bring criticism on you—” 

“T see,” he said again. “It 


doesn’t mean 
anything to me. 
I want to give 
my girl what 
she wants if 
"sé mm my 
power to get 
it. Usually 
I’ve been able 





to get it. And J would jeopardize my position, be- 

inciden- o sides looking especially rotten. 

tally, I need As -e You’re entirely right.” 

a little— a Abruptly he sat erect and jerked 

peace.” eae out his watch, ending the conversa- 
She looked tion. “Now, about that Ellsworth 


matter—” 

The first crisp days of fall brought 
people back to town, and business 
took its customary upward swoop. 
Randolph came to work early and 
stayed at his désk long after hours. 
He had less time than ever at his 
wife’s disposal; and his secretary 
knew that in consequence things 
were becoming increasingly difficult 
at home. Then, too, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s disappointment at not being 
able to establish visiting terms with 


up at him 
quickly, and 

for the first 

time she saw 
upon his face the 
marks of strain. 
As if in interpreta- 
tion, he continued: 

“I used to think I 
hadn’t any nerves. But 
I—this thing— What 
do you think?” 

She was silent a- 


while; then she # Mrs. Belcher had been keen. This 
Said slowly: she considered her husband’s fault, 
“Mr. Ran- and it was plain that she was de- 
dolph, I hon- termined to make him suffer 
estly think accordingly. 
it’s impos- After a while she came less 
sible.” frequently to the office, and 
Fou her telephone calls grew 
do?” fewer. Miss Frisby won- 


dered if matters had 
mended. No; for when 
Mrs. Randolph did come, 
on several occasions, she 
was accompanied by 
friends of a type more 
ultra than her own. She 
fm was seeking diversion in a 
3, way that was even more 
Pe, disturbing to her hus- 
mN~ » band than had been her 
— o oe maes nagging, and he seemed 
od, ED as powerless to prevent 
it. 
Gradually the estrangement 
grew. One day Randolph abruptly 
directed Miss Frisby to look up a suitable boarding- 
school for his children. He had added, bitterly, that he 
didn’t intend to have them brought up entirely by servants. 
And then he shot a most disturbing question at her: 
“What do you know about this brother of Mrs. Belcher’s 
y pe She nod- —Mark Montague?” 
i pe ded. “Oh, it isn’t that “Why—I—nothing personally.” 
He shoved across the desk to h Mrs. Belcher is undemo- “What's his reputation? Will it do a respectable woman 
litle photograph, “That was Dell. Ctatic—far from it. She’s a any good to be seen with him?” 
Mrs. Randolph—and | the day we~ Social worker and too fine to She answered as bluntly: ‘No, Mr. Randolph, it 
were married,” he said. be snobbish. She’s even wont.” 
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“That’s just the way I sized him up. And right here’s 
where something drops!” 

By what unfortunate chance had Mrs. Randolph met 
Mark Montague? Handsome, dissipated, his escapades 
continual “copy” for the newspapers of his native city, 
Mark Montague was the one blot on his family’s escutcheon. 
However, being a man and a Montague, his misdeeds did 
not prevent him from having the entrée to the inner circle 
where his sister belonged, and Miss Frisby wondered if 
it could be possible that Mrs. Randolph imagined she 
might enter that society by the back door, when the front 
door was denied her. Poor, foolish woman! 

It was barely a month later when Miss Frisby’s early 
morning sleep was broken by an insistent ringing of her 
telephone. Half awake, she answered, and almost dropped 
the receiver in her surprise when her chief’s voice came 
over the wire. 

“Miss Frisby? Will you please dress and come to my 
house as quick as you can? 4440 Leavenworth—lI’m send- 
ing a taxi. No; nobody’s hurt. You're the only person I 
can trust, that’s all. Good-by.” 


ANDOLPH was waiting for her, his hat in his hand. 
Dark rings around his eyes showed that he had 
passed a sleepless night. He had forgotten, with daybreak, 
to turn off the lights in the living-room, and their garish 
brilliance showed books and papers strewn about the fioor, 
a couch in wild disorder. He explained without delay. 

“Mrs. Randolph was out when I got home last night, and 
she hasn’t yet returned. I haven’t been able to reach her 
by telephone, so I’m going to hunt her up. You had the 
taxi wait, didn’t you? I’m not fit to handle my own car. 
I want you here so that if any message comes— I don’t 
want the maids to gossip, you understand. I’ve made an 
excuse for her absence. And besides,” he continued with 
an effort, “she might come and not be herself, and I don’t 
trust servants. I want you to answer the door and report 
everything to me.” : 

“Yes, Mr. Randolph,” she answered. 
something has happened?” 

“TI don’t anticipate any accident,” he answered grimly. 
“T’d have been notified in that case.” He slipped into his 
coat and paused at the outside door, saying heavily and 
dully: “I do not think that I shall ever need to ask such 
a favor of you again.” 

She sat by a window after he was gone and asked herself 
how in the world she, Ella Frisby, had ever become so 
concerned with matters alien to her—such disagreeable 
matters. She did not in the least like it, but Randolph 
had given her no choice. She was infinitely sorry for him, 
but why should she, Ella Frisby— 

At eleven o’clock Randolph called her on the telephone. 
No; Mrs. Randolph had not returned, and no message had 
come. Before he rang off, she thought she heard a word 
breathed over the wire—the word “God!” 

Twelve o’clock, one o’clock—and not used to inaction, 
Miss Frisby was ready to tear her hair with nervous impa- 
tience. What on earth had happened to the woman? And 
then a motor drew up, and Mrs. Randolph got out slowly 
and slowly climbed the steps and fumbled for her key. 

Miss Frisby was at the door to open it before the maid 
could know. 

Mrs. Randolph with some difficulty removed her hat 
and regarded Miss Frisby with what she tried to make 
hauteur. Then she asked for her husband. She was plainly 
divided between resentment and apprehension at Miss 
Frisby’s presence. 

“Mr. Randolph asked me to stay here because he was 
afraid you might be brought home hurt, or something. . He 
has been looking for you since daylight. He is very much 
worried.” 

“There was nothing to worry about. I—was taken sick 
—something I ate—and I stayed all night with a friend.” 


“But what if 
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She was struggling hopelessly to extricate herself from her 

























coat. Miss Frisby came to her assistance. “I meant tg M 
telephone—but I forgot. 1 think I’ll lie down awhile.” I; 
Miss Frisby hung up the hat and the beautiful fur coat de 
and laid the gold-trimmed hand-bag on the table. After ‘ I 
while Randolph came, and it was the first thing he saw. acl 
“She’s here?” was his greeting. I< 
Miss Frisby bent her head, without speaking. the 
He entered his wife’s room, then came out and closed M: 
the door after him. His face was like gray marble, 
“Who brought her home?” “R 
Miss Frisby tried desperately to think of some evasion— all 
anything but the truth; but Randolph made her face him Idi 
and his eyes were like gimlet-points of steel. : Ivy 
“Mark Montague,” she answered. T 
Without comment he sent her home in the taxi. she 
Weeks of hard work at the office followed, with Ran tok 
dolph, iron-faced, driving himself and her incessantly, ing 
Sometimes it seemed to his secretary that she must protest “ 
but she held her peace and waited, for she knew that awf 
Randolph, after the manner of men, was driving himself ny 
to keep from thinking—that he was giving himself an look 





excuse for postponing the time when he must make a deci- 
sion. And she knew when he had finally decided, knew 
it by the utter relaxation to weariness of his face and body, 
held taut so long. 

“Miss Frisby, I’m going to resign,” he told her. 

She murmured inanely: “Resign?” Then: “Resign/” 

“I’ve thought it all out, and there’s no other way, 
There’s some things a man can’t get over and be a man, 
After I sever my connection with the firm, whatever hap- 
pens will be my affair, not theirs.” 

“But—your future—your career?” 

“Yes, I know.” His mouth closed grimly. “But the way 
things are, there’s no other way. I must do the best 
can. 


























E did not explain further. She went about her wom 
abstractedly, wondering about the way circum 
stances affect people’s destinies. If Randolph had been @? 
mediocre plodder and remained poor, if he had stayed it | 
the ranks, probably his domestic affairs would have goné 
smoothly. ' 
She heard Randolph’s door open and his footsteps dié¥ 
away. He had gone to lunch. Again she thought of Ms 
Randolph. The woman deserved no pity; but still— Miss 
Frisby thought Randolph could be terrible, if once Bs 
wrath were genuinely roused. 

The rooms were quiet; all the clerks were at lunch 
There was the sound of a door opening, a quick, light step 
in the reception-room, and before Miss Frisby could rise ® 
greet the visitor, Mrs. Randolph stood before her. 

“I’ve been waiting for half an hour for my husband t0 
go out,” she said, her breath coming quickly. “I want 0 
talk to you, please, Miss Frisby. I must!” 














































With a gesture of negation, Miss Frisby half rose. This @ me si; 
was too much! that 
“Oh, please!”” Mrs. Randolph clutched the door-framé @ moved 
for support. Her face was white and drawn and her brow® @% foom; } 
eyes dim from much weeping. “I want you to listen tom@ @% home f 
You must !” wouldn’ 
Miss Frisby crossed the room and brought a chair. The § Eloise. 
sales-manager’s wife sank into it dizzily. ‘I didn’t note alone, a 
that you were faint,” murmured Miss Frisby contritely. gone cr: 
“But really, Mrs. Randolph, you mustn’t teil me anything, The s 
I can’t help, and I’d so much rather not know.” she chok 
“But you can help! And you're the only person that @% with he, 
knows at all! And you were there that day.” The womal I—I’ve 





leaned forward in an agony of entreaty. “Ranny has lol 
of respect for your judgment; he’s often said 80. 
wont believe me. But if you believe me, it will help.” 
Miss Frisby was silent a minute. ‘Believe what?” she 
asked. 
















By Frances A. Ludwig 


“That I told the truth about the night I stayed with 


x Mrs. Boylan. “I was sick, and I went right to bed when 
I got there. To tell the truth,’—she hesitated,—‘“I was 
dat, dead to the world with all the stuff I had eaten and drunk. 
T a I didn’t know anything till morning. My head was 
: aching, and I drank a little champagne again to help it. 
I didn’t see a soul but Mrs. Boylan when I got up. It’s 
the whole truth, but he wont believe me. After a while 
sed Mark Montague came and took me home.” 
Her head dropped wearily, and her voice went flat. 
“Ranny says he’s got proof that Mark was there 
n— all the while. If it’s so, I didn’t know it. And 


im I didn’t know that Mrs. Boylan— Of course 
I was a silly fool!” 

The tears came to her eyes, and 
she wiped at them steadily, trying 


Lane to keep from break- 

tly. ing down. >: ae 
test, “It’s been 

that awful. Ran- ~ 

aself ny hasn’t hes 

; an looked at 

leci- 

new £ 

ody, 


on f° 
way, 





mé since 


that day. He’s 
framé @ Moved into Bob’s 
prowl #™ Toom; he hasn’t come 
0 Me. me for meals. He 
wouldn’t let me send for 
The He Eloise. I've been ail 
notice Alone, and I’ve nearly ~*~ 
ritely. #™ Sone crazy!” A 
thing, The sobs came, and 
she choked them back 
1 that with her handkerchief. 
omat  “I—I’ve been thinking a‘] 
as lots # the time that he was just punish- 
He gg me and would be himself after 


4 while. I knew I’d been in the 
wrong, and I’ve tried to bear it, waiting. 
ut now he tells me he’s only been making 
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} up his mind what to do. He’s going to 
. divorce me, Miss Frisby.” 
i, “Oh, no!” cried Miss Frisby pityingly. 
te | Why, the woman was nothing but a 
my child! 

“He is! You see, he’d given me or- 


ders never to see Mark Montague 


again. And I wasn’t going to take 
orders from him. So I went. But I 
never did anything wrong. How 


could he think it? : 

“Tt was because I had nothing to 
do. You don’t know what it means 
not to have anything worth while 
to do. It’s dreadful; it will drive 
anyone crazy! Before we came 

here, we always went out so 
much together, and here he 
was always so busy. He 
never had any time for me 

at all.” 

Her voice rose hys- 
terically. “And I can’t 
have Eloise nor Bob! 
What does he think 

will become of 
me? He 
doesn’t care!” 
Nervous- 
ly, Miss 
Frisby 


tried to quiet 
her. Then pres- 
ently she asked: 
“Has he said—on 
what grounds?” 

“Tf Pll leave him, he’ll let 
ine get it for desertion—some- 
thing like that—and give me 

enough to live on,” she answered 

dully. “And if I make trouble, 

Titan he’ll get it—on the other grounds.” 

Miss Frisby looked at the 

They found them Clock. “I am sorry,” she said 

seated atdinner ina gently, “but Mr. Randolph is 

cozy, lamp-lighted _jikely to be back at any minute 
pe: capa ad <8 and you wouldn’t want—” 

Sik record and half a “No, Pll go.” She rose and 
dozen names. walked the few steps to the door, 
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slowly, haltingly, pausing on the threshold. ‘Miss Frisby, 
if Ranny divorces me, it will be the end of me.” 

Miss Frisby did not answer; her brain was in a turmoil. 

A change came over Mrs. Randolph; her apathy dropped 
from her like a cloak. She gripped the door-casing, and 
the knuckles of her hand showed taut and white; her swollen 
eyes grew somber. “You wont help me, then?” There 
was desperation in her voice. 

The secretary rose agitatedly. “Mrs. Randolph, I’d do 
anything I could for you. But what? If I tell him you’ve 
been down here, it will only make matters worse. Ch, don’t 
you see? I’m only his secretary. I can’t offer him advice— 
in such a matter.” 

“Oh, yes; I see. I might have known it!” She flung out 
the words in a crescendo of bitterness. “All right; I wont 
come crying to anybody any more.” She gathered her 
skirts around her with a gesture of finality. “But I’ll not 
be divorced for nothing—tell Jim Randolph that! Tell 
him now I’m going to give him something to divorce me 
for!” 

She was at the turn in the hall before Miss Frisby had 
gathered her scattered wits, and before the secretary had 
reached the turn, Mrs. Randolph had entered an elevator 
and was gone. 


ISS FRISBY was standing quite dismayed when a 

rising elevator stopped at the floor and Randolph 

got off. He caught sight of her face. “What’s wrong?” he 
asked in concern. “Something happened at the office?” 

“Oh, Mr. Randolph! Your wife—Mrs. Randolph—” 

His face grew stern, and with a brush of his big hand, he 
steered her in the direction of the office. Entering, he 
said: “Was Mrs. Randolph here? What did she want?” 

“Oh, I didn’t intend to mention it!” She was still wring- 
ing her hands impotently. “But I must! You must do 
something—quick. Mr. Randolph, you—you’re driving 
your wife to destruction.” 

“She went first of her own free will,” he said succinctly. 
“T’m the one that’s been driven—too far to come back. We 
wont discuss it. I’m only sorry that you—” 

“Oh, but we must!” she cried again, all her spinster 
cosmos set askew. “She told me the whole story, and I 
believe her. You’re making a mistake!” 

With a gesture of exasperated resignation he strolled .to 
the window cs she talked. And when she repeated his 
wife’s final words, he still looked out of the window, with- 
out comment or evidence of surprise. 

“But is there nothing you can do?” she cried desperately. 

He drummed with his fingers on the windowpane. “I 
don’t see that there is,” he said slowly. 

“Oh!” cried his secretary. 

She flung her weight forward on his desk, leaning on her 
finger-tips, for the first time in her life forgetful of herself 
and her environment. 

“Oh! And you told me you Joved your wife!” 

Her words went home like a well-aimed bullet. 
winced, and his hands dropped at his sides. 

“T think—” he began harshly. 

“You told me you loved her—that she suited you. And 
you—a man like you! —stand still and let Mark Montague 
take her away from you!”’ 

His face altered, twitched, and a dark flush rose in it. 
“T think—” he began again with an effort at self-possessicn. 

“You let him take her away! You /et him. You aren’t 
man enough to make a fight for her. Your babies’ mother 
—and a worm like Montague!” 

He dropped into his chair, beads of moisture on his fore- 
bead. Vainly he tried to gain possession of his previous 
attitude of mind. 

“Miss Frisby, I—” 

“That slim little girl you married,” she went on, “who 
used to make her baby clothes out of your old shirts—what 
does she care for Mark Montague? She wants her husband. 


He 
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The Wife of a Busy Mi 
And you know it. You know you know it! So you 
going to let him ruin her life.” 

Slowly he raised his head, his blue eyes narrowed ang 
agleam. “No!” 

“Then do something.” 

He was shaking. “What?” he asked like a chilg 
“What? It’s too late.” 

She snatched the telephone receiver and called his houg 
number. “This is Miss Frisby. Is Mrs. Randolph ig 
=a th he With a tall gentleman in a machine? How Jp 
ager... « «mes snet wall... No; Mr. Randolph wij 
not be home for dinner.” 

Swiftly the receiver went upon its hook. “She’s bee 
gone half an hour—and with Mark. She must have phoned 
him when she left here. I was afraid of it. Quick! Haye 
your car sent down from the garage.” 

He looked at her blankly. “*But—there’s a dozen roads 
What can I do?” 

And he was a sales-manager, because of his swift, clear 
decisions! She tried to shake him in her impatience, he 
words tumbling over each other: 

“Don’t you know they wont cross the State line? Mark 
Montague’s no fool!” 

“That narrows it down, then.” 
determined and capable. He snatched 
“There’s time; it wont be dark till six.” 

Miss Frisby untied her apron and dived into a closet for 
a heavy coat. “I’m going with you,” she announced, 

By a process of elimination they decided upon om 
route; but Randolph drove, battling with an icy fear that 
they might be wrong. They went so fast that the win 
seemed to sear away their eyelashes, and Miss Fris)y’s hair 
lost its pins and streamed out behind her in a tangled whith 

After a while, by making inquiries, they knew they wer 
on the right track. And then the dusk came on, and the 
landscape grew vague, with a country hush in the air. Ther 
came early darkness. 

“No, we’re not wrong,” said Randolph through shit 
teeth, in answer to a question. “There’s another place 
quiet place—farther on.” 

There they found them seated at dinner in a cozy, lamp 
lighted wayside inn. The proprietor owned a police-coutt 
record and half a dozen names. 

Randolph jammed down the brakes and tumbled from 
the car, his secretary close at his heels. They went dow 
the pretty graveled walk bordered with clam-shells. Th 
door was flung open, and the proprietor, with a napkil 
over his arm, bowed low, for business had been poor. — 

Randolph’s huge bulk blocked the entrance to the dit 
ing-room. Mrs. Randolph, half turned in her chait, # 
transfixed. Montague’s hand and arm were frozen in i 
act of lifting a glass to his lips. 

Randolph’s voice boomed through the room. “Deli 
You come home!” 

There was a tense silence; then Mrs. Randolph gavea 
little hysterical cry: 

“Ranny!” 

He took a step toward her, and Miss Frisby, watchilf 
was the only one who noticed Montague’s swift 
shadowlike disappearance through a rear door. Mrs. Rak 
dolph crouched in her chair, fear in her eyes. 

Randolph saw it. “No, no, honey. It’s all right.” # 
opened his arms. “Just come home.” 

Trembling, she began to sob, and then his arms closed 
around her. l 




















He was alert now, fully 
at his watch 
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6 ie way home was long and bumpy and devoll 
thrills, but no one especially cared. Surely” 
Frisby didn’t. A little warm spot of joy glowed 1 
heart, and the fact that the two in the front seat™ 
oblivious to her presence bothered her not at all. 
However, when she thought things over the next! 
ing, they wore another aspect. The two had 
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The proof is in the 











‘*Tempting, wholesome Campbell ‘kind’ 
hat a scene you bring to mind— 
Of fertile fields and gardens fair 
With all these good things growing there !"’ 
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And in the health-giving effects which follow. 

The minute you taste Campbell’s Vegetable Soup with its wholesome 
inviting flavor and satisfying quality you know that it must be made 
of choice materials; that it must be prepared and blended with 


exceptional care and skill. 


Especially if you are one of the dainty, ‘‘extra-particular’’ house- 
wives who insist upon the unquestioned quality of every food which 
graces the home table, then you are the very one to appreciate 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


You can understand the ‘‘reasons 
why” that are back of its surprising 
excellence. 

We make the full-bodied invigorat- 
ing stock from selected beef. We use 
premium-grade white potatoes, Jersey- 
grown sweet potatoes, sweet yellow 
Canadian rutabagas and tender Chan- 
tenay carrots—diced. Also sliced 
Dutch cabbage, small peas, baby lima 


Make it a point to order this satisfying Campbell ‘‘kind”’ 
from your grocer by the dozen or the case, so that you will ¢ 
You will find this the practical way. 


never be without it. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommeé 
Bouillon Julienne 
mony Mock Turtle 
icken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mu'ton 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 





beans, vine-ripened tomatoes, juicy 
green okra, the best of celery and 
parsley and Country Gentleman corn. 
Plenty of choice pearl barley, head 
rice and alphabet macaroni are added 
and a delicate blending of leek, onion 
and sweet red peppers. 

Here is a perfectly balanced food— 
pure, strengthening, delightfully appe- 
tizing. Jt could not be otherwise. 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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brought together, the catastrophe to their 
happiness averted; but the circumstances 
which had estranged them remained the 
same. Mrs. Randolph’s lesson would be 
salutary, of course, but it wouldn’t give 
her life any new meaning—it wouldn’t 
change her nature. And after a while, 
when memory had grown a little dim, and 
the aimless days began to pall— 

A sweet, cheerful voice came from the 
outer office. “Isn’t my husband in? He’s 
the most absent man I ever saw. Never 
mind; I’ll rest in his office for a while.” 

It was Mrs. Belcher.. Miss Frisby’s 
fingers paused on the typewriter keys. A 
thought had come to her, so daring and so 
stupendous that it cut her breath sharply 
in two. Nonsense! She was out of it; 
she would remain out. Besides, it would 
not only be unthinkable presumption; it 
would be dishonorable. 

And yet—her fingers moved slowly 
over the keys. The president’s wife was 
so kind! And she was Mark’s sister; she 
could do so much—so much! 

Miss Frisby rose as if impelled by some 
force she could not control. 

The president’s wife was all in white— 
white serge, white buckskins, white kid 
and white velvet. She looked so dainty, 


















so far removed from strife and heartache, 
Miss Frisby’s heart almost faiied her; she 
paused for a minute on the threshold. The 
thing she was doing took far more cour- 
age than what had gone before. 

“Mrs. Belcher, please—have I your per- 
mission to tell you a little story?” 

“Why, good morning, Miss Frisby. 
Most certainly,” she replied with an in- 
viting gesture toward the divan on which 
she sat. 

Then Miss Frisby talked, rapidly, nerv- 
ously, her heart pounding with fear at 
her own temerity and the dread of what 
might be the possible outcome. And the 
president’s wife listened, her little white- 
gloved hands clasped over one white serge 
knee. 

When the story was ended, her eyes 
were full of tears. 


GoME weeks later Randolph told his 
secretary the great news: that Mrs. 
Belcher had come to see his wife and 
had spent almost the whole afternoon. 
“And it wasn’t a politeness call, either,” 
he added. “She wants Della to join forces 
with her on some big new scheme of hers; 
she’s asked her to lunch to meet some 
friends. To Della it was like a visit from 
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an angel from heaven. She’s been fee 
bad, and this puts her back where she wy 
before.” 

Miss Frisby’s heart leaped, and the 
blood rushed to her face. Oh, how glad 
she was that she had done it! Mrs, Ba 
cher hadn’t said—hadn’t done anything 
but weep softly, and Miss Frisby wagg 
sure. 

Randolph was speaking. “Della said 
she was charming, not unapproachable g 
all. I guess maybe you're wrong on this 
‘first family’ business.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Belcher isn’t unapproach 
able,” murmured Miss Frisby. They 
eagerly: “I’m so glad; there’s no one 
the world who can do so much for Mp 
Randolph.” 

“She can do a lot,” he agreed. The, 
glumly: “But there’s that skunk Mop 
tague—I don’t want Della even to ber 
minded of him.” 

“Oh, haven’t you seen the papers?” His 
secretary busied herself with some ca 
bons. “He has enlisted; he’s a first liep 
tenant. There was half a column aboutit 
last week. His regiment’s leaving for 
France.” 

“Then let’s hope the war does som 
good, after all,” commented Randolph, 
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Can you resist a new sign—blue and gold? 
Think of it against a white background!” 

Dull though the ache in her heart was, 
she burst into laughter. “You're treating 
me like a child,” she said. 

“T don’t mean to. Really, you don’t 
think I mean to?” ° 

“IT guess—I want to be treated that 
way,” she added soberly, 


P OINERT had not passed himself any 
: unearned floral offering when he said 
that, in action, he couldn’t be seen for 
the dust. He went about the business like 
a Broadway taxicab. He seemed almost 
as reckless, too, in the feats he performed. 
One of the helpers dropped a can of beans 
through the top of the cigar-case. “The 
only five-thumbed man in captivity!” 
cried Poinert good-naturedly, and went on 
hustling—instead of adopting the good old 
Pindell method, which would have been 
to quit work, sit around and hold a sort 
of show-case wake, and grow reminiscent 
about the romantic way that piece of 
glassware came into the family. 

In the midst of the afternoon’s oper- 
ations Poinert had an idea. He grabbed 
his hat, and without stopping to take off 
his overalls, rushed to the newspaper of- 
fice, which was also the printing-shop. He 
stood over the embarrassed typesetter 
while he fumblingly lined up big poster 
type. A little while ai.>rward Poinert had 
a proof of some “flyers,” and had made an 
arrangement with the editor to hire boys 
to circulate them throughout Pindell and 
all adjoining towns. The handbill said: 


MY GOODNESS, FOLKS, 
‘SEE WHAT THEY ARE DOING TO 
KINNARD’'S STORE! ! 


“That,” said Poinert, as he showed the 
proof to Millie Kinnard, “is a self-acting 


Paul Revere. That will call the country- 
side to arms better than hanging a lantern 
in the belfry. To-morrow the town will 
need a traftic-cop.” 

“Tt seems queer,” said Millie fa‘ntly. 

“Tt is queer,” admitted the man 
promptly. “It is worse than queer; it is 
insane, looking at it from the conservative 
standpoint. But watch them come.” 

“Just to see repairs being made, Mr. 
Poinert ?” 

“Just to see repairs being made!” 
echoed Poinert. “Oh, Miss Kinnard, if 
you had stood with me, many a time, and 
watched several thousand people sym- 
pathetically assisting a street-laborer to 
take up four cobblestones, say at the cor- 
ner of Forty-second and Broadway, you’d 
know what an attraction we’ve got. New 
York or Pindell, it’s all the same, in that 
way. 

Right into the muddle of paint and car- 
pentry, in the windows, Poinert put two 
big signs. Each read: 


POSITIVELY NOTHING SOLD TODAY. 
BUT WAIT, FOLKS! WAIT! 


“Now, Miss Kinnard,” said Poinert, 
rubbing his stained hands, “it’s dollars to 
doughnuts the store will be stormed by 
people who insist on buying something. 
Mankind is one contrary insect. You 
watch.” 

It was the hairless truth. From the 
time those signs went in the window, the 
following morning, the inhabitants of Pin- 
dell and environs began to risk their lives 
darting under the painter’s staging, to get 
into the store and spend their money. 
That part of the citizenry which had 
turned up its well-formed noses at the de- 
caying Kinnard establishment, during 
these many moons, now discovered that 
they needed something which could be ob- 


(Continued from 
page 46) 

tained in its 
other place. 

But Poinert was obdurate. Blind toth 
timid glances of Miss Kinnard, who sa 
them retreat with a little shudder, Poinet 
good-naturedly shooed them hence. 

It took three days, working late inp 
the night, to transform the store. Finally 
the big sign— 


pristine excellence at ‘ 


KINNARD'S 


THE SPOTLESS STORE 
went up over the door and was actually pr 
greeted by a cheer from the assembly i 
the roadway. 

This last function was, as Poinert sail 
the breaking of the champagne-bottle ovt 
the bow of the new ship. It was exacll 
nine-twenty on a Saturday morilg 
They stood, Poinert and the girl, silea 
inside the locked doors, until_the stagiig 
was taken away. Then Poinert sill 
“I’m going to let them in! How do yo 
feel, Miss Kinnard?” 

“T don’t feel at all,” was the sober™ 
ply. “I’m still dreaming. No, [mm 
altogether dreaming either. I can seea™ 
thing. Our poor old stock looks ding 
compared with the store. Dont 7 
think so?” 

“Of course it does. But the new g00m 
are on their way up from the station m® 
Two drayloads of them.” : 

“New goods?” asked the girl. “Nm 
goods?” . 

“Oh, sure—nice new goods of all Kis 
the ‘Pussy Willow Brand.’ Every artid 
bears that name. I telegraphed for By 
that first day. Now, my game is to 3% 
them come in while the crowd 1s #& 
I’ve got a couple of men to unpack ® 
right before their eyes. Psychologe 
what? We ought to sell a lot o® 
right out of the boxes. Yes ma’amly . 
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No need for old 
age to give up 
the refreshing 
nap in the favor- 
ite window- 
nook on the 
stormiest days! 
Yearsago every- 
one wanted to 
build the house 
facing south, to 


get sun-warmth 
—nowadays every 
part of every room is “made a south room” as balmy as on the sunniest 
June afternoon, in buildings warmed by 
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of it will never see the shelves. 
goes!” 

Poinert unlocked the door and swung 
it open. 


Here 


A T six o’clock that night, Poinert thrust 

sticks of candy into the fists of two 
small loiterers as a bribe to get them to 
quit the scene. Then he closed and locked 
the door, sat down on a case of canned 
peas, wiped his forehead and sighed. 

“There’s a limit to human endurance,” 
he murmured. “If anybody else comes 
before to-morrow morning, I’ll shoot ’em. 
But they wont. We've got all the money 
in town, at present. Wall Street will have 
to ship in some more before the folks can 
go on.” 

Some one touched his arm gently. He 
looked up wiih a tired smile. ‘“Here’s a 
cup of tea, while I get supper,” said Mil- 
lie Kinnard. “And if you are not too 
tired, while you’re waiting, will you please 
go in and see my father? He’s all excited 
about these things. He wants to see you.” 

“Of course I will,” replied Poinert. 

“T’m sure you'll remember that he is a 
feeble old man who doesn’t mean a thing 
he says, when he is sometimes just a little 
fretful,” she added. 

“Leave it to me,” laughed Poinert. 

Pop Kinnard had had almost as wild a 
day, lying in his room, as the two young 
persons in the store. The jangle of the 
cash-register was unlike anything that had 
gone on before. It reached the propor- 
tions of a drum-fire, on several occasions. 
Several times the old man had been on the 
point of deserting his station and trying 
to totter out into the store. Now he 
looked Poinert in the eye and said sternly: 


“Young man, it sounds to me as though _ 


there had been a lot of people out there 
to-day.” 

“A myriad,” replied Poinert lightly, 
*__not that I know how many it takes to 
make a myriad, Mr. Kinnard, but it was a 
whaling crowd.” 

“H’m! You’ve been helping Millie all 
you could? Young fellows nowadays 
don’t care much for work.” 

“T’ve tried hard,” replied Poinert with 
humility. 

“H’m! How much is she paying you?” 

“Fifty dollars a week,” answered Poi- 
nert, thoughtlessly naming the first sum 
that came into his head. “Er—fifty dol- 
lars, to start.” 

“What!” cried the old man, sitting bolt 
upright. “No nonsense!” 

“No sir—no nonsense.” 

“Fifty dollars—a week! It can’t be!” 

“Er—dquite right,” responded the young 
man, cursing the glibness which had esti- 
mated the imaginary salary too high, but 
not knowing how to retreat. 

Pop Kinnard looked at Poinert for two 
whole minutes without speaking. Finally 
he said: “There’s something wrong. No 
grocery could do it. I don’t care how 
smart you are. I never paid over twelve 
dollars for the best help. Come now; you 
know we can’t pay any such amount. I'll 
give you fifteen dollars. Millie is inex- 
perienced. She meant well, but she didn’t 
realize. Fifteen dollars. Come now— 
what say?” 

Poinert didn’t dare laugh. Inwardly he 
was in a state of combustion. He thought 
of holding out for his imaginary fifty dol- 
lars. But the old man was so completely 


ignorant of the truth, and therefore so 
helpless, that he couldn’t think of toying 
with such sincerity. So he said, with a 
new thought in his mind: 

“All right, Mr. Kinnard. I’d work for 
almost anything, to help your daughter.” 

For reply he received a suspicious 
glance. “H’m! Yourre a likable fellow, 
Poinert, but—of course you wont pre- 
sume, you understand. You'll know your 
place.” 

“Oh, naturally,” said Poinert faintly. 
He felt as though he had been suddenly 
hit below the belt, and he was conscious 
of a great red blaze that came suddenly 
into his cheeks. 

For a few minutes after supper, which 
they ate almost in silence, Poinert and 
Millie Kinnard sat facing each other. 

“Whew, I’m almost all in! Ill be 
asleep just as soon as I strike the pillow,” 
said Poinert. “I can just barely navigate 
across to the hotel. But—we had a great 
day, didn’t we?” 

“Wonderful!” she replied. A_ new, 
hopeful joy had come into her eyes since 
morning. Her cheeks bloomed with the 
remaining warmth of the day’s work. Her 
voice was richer, fuller. “I’m very happy 
this minute,” she said. “I’m too happy to 
inquire of the future. I ought to be won- 
dering how I'll get along after you’ve put 
me on my feet and made me stand alone. 
But I can’t think of it.” 

“Let’s talk of afterward—aiterward,” 
suggested the man. “Good night.” 

“Good night.” They clasped hands and 
looked into each other’s eyes a moment. 
Then he went out. 


OMETHING new and wonderful hap- 

pened the first thing in the morning. 

It was about a quarter past eight when 
Millie Kinnard, with a tray of breakfast, 
Started from the kitchen toward her 
father’s room. As she neared his door, 
the curtains swung back and the girl 
nearly dropped the tray. It was Pop Kin- 
nard—fully dressed, wearing his very best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, as he called 
them, and even sporting a Christmas tie 
which had lain ignored in his drawer for 
years. He also wore a sheepish grin. Cer- 
tainly he was weak and tottering, as any 
man would be who had lain so long in 
bed, but otherwise he looked perfectly 
capable of movement. 

“Why, Father!” cried Millie. “What 
are you doing?” 

“Put the breakfast on the table, Mil- 
lie,” said the old man. “I’m all right 
again.” 

She stared at her father’s bed-paled 
face as presently he went on, between 
mouthfuls: 

“I guess I was a quitter, Millie. I 
guess I got discouraged and didn’t try. I 
laid down, as the boys say. I got to think- 
ing about it last night. The ringing of 
that cash-register woke me up yesterday. 
I s’pose I could have got up long ago, if 
I hadn’t lost confidence in myself.” And 
then after a time, “I want to get to work,” 
he said, rising from the table abruptly. 
“T’ll get the- use of my legs, pretty soon. 
Don’t you worry, Millie. I'll go easy at 
first.” 

The girl went with her father to the 
door of the store and watched him. She 
saw him take several steps, look around, 
rub his eyes and then lean against one of 
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the counters for support. She heard hig 
cry, “Jehoshaphat!”—than which then 
was no mightier expletive in his Vocaby. 


lary. Then she heard him: “Mj 
Come here! What on earth—come here 
girl!” 


But Millie Kinnard had to answer: 
“In just a minute, Father. You be log 
ing around, and I'll tell you everything i 
just a minute!” A hand had been laid 
her arm, and a shaky voice had whispered 
in her ear as she stood at the doorway jj 
the store. She turned and faced Ham 
Poinert. 

“I took the liberty of coming in your 


back door,” putied the young feligx 
“Have you seen him? [ mean, ty 
father?” ; 

“Your father!” exclaimed the git, 


“Your father? You mean my father.” 

“No, I mean my father. He registerg 
at the hotel last night. He’s been looking 
for me this morning. I sneaked out with 
out breakfast. I wanted to see you firs’ 

“‘What—what has happened?” cried the 
girl, valing. “Oh, I was afraid—” 

“There’s nothing to be airaid of,” ip 
terrupted Poinert. “It'll be all right. My 
father and I are good pals. Only I'd like 
to be able to tell him—to tell him—” 

She was seeking the truth in his eyes, 

“Oh, hang it all!” said the young fe. 
low. “I didn’t want to rush things ths 
way. It isn’t fair to you. I wanted tok 
able to take the right time to tell yw 
that I—I’m in love—with you, Mille 
You know it, don’t you? You've seenit 
haven’t you? I want you to be my wil 
—and give me some of that loyalty aml 
courage you've been giving your di 
Millie.” 

Poinert stopped, smiling nervously 
“Gh, I’m botching this!” he said. “If yu 
care a little for me, Millie, help me a 
wont you? Just say something—any litt 
thing, that will show me—” 

“You—really—love me, and want me” 
she whispered. 

“Ves,” said the man, putting his ams 
around her, at first questioningly andthe, 
finding that she made no move, pit. 
ing her tightly to him. ‘Will you bem 
wife, Millie? I—I’ll make love to yw 
all the time, after we’re married, to malt 
up for my rushing you this way.” _ 

She rested motionless, even a Iitit 
limp, in his grasp. Her hands were# 
front of her, and she clasped and & 
clasped them several times. ~Then, 

a great decision, she raised her eyes @ 
nestly to those of the man and se 
for understanding. She found it at ls 
she must have found it, for she raised lt 
arms, put them about his neck and let be 
head fall gently against his breast. ts 
Harry—I’m not lonesome any more, Ws 
all she said. 

A moment afterward Poinert leant 
down and kissed her cheek. “Gee, 
Millie, sweetheart,” he murmured, 7 
relieved. Now let the governor come! 


HE “governor” had arrived. He bal 
been peering through the door-we 
dows of the store, and seeing Pop™ 
nard inside, had been pounding for adi 
tance. It took the old man a longm™ 
to get to the door and unlock it. y 
was flung open, and Poinert, 5a 
bolted in. 
Poinert sire was excited. But the i 
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ore, wi will. Every day the old skin 
_ dies and new skin forms in its 
place. What this new skin is 

depends on the care you give it. 
Skin specialists say that the 
best way to build up a clear, 
beautiful complexion, to keep 
the skin in a healthy, active con- 
ition, is by proper cleansing 


nature of the skin. 
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Brilliant lights revealing every grace 
and every flaw; eyes fixed upon you 
ready to admire—can you face them 


Don’t spoil your evening wondering 
ae about your complexion. Descend the 
eyes ti a to meet your friends radiant and 

ooming—thrilled by the knowledge 


You can make your skin what you 
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What has he said to her? 


Does your glowing face cause an exclamation of pleasure ? 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap was pre- 
pared by a skin specialist after 30 
years of experience with the skin and 
its needs. 


Let this treatment give you 
the charm of a flawless skin 


Begin tonight to get the benefits of this 
skin specialist’s soap for your skin, Usethis 
Woodbury treatment every night and watch 
your skin lose every flaw; watch it take 
on a smooth texture, a soft glowing color, 

Lather your washcloth well with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm water. 
Apply it to your face and distribute 
the lather thoroughly. With the 
tips of your fingers work this cleans- 
ing antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always using an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold—the colderthe better. 
If possible, finish by rubbing your 
face for a few minutes with a piece 
of ice. Always be careful to dry 
your skin well. 

A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is sufficient for a month of this treatment. 
Get a cake today. It is for sale at drug- 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 





















gists and toilet counters everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. Watch your 
skin gradually improve so you can face the 
most glaring light, the most critical eyes— 
confident of its smoothness and freshness 


5c brings you a week’s 
treatment 


For 5c we will send you a sample cake of 
Woddbury’s Facial Soap large enough to 
last a week. For 12c we will send samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Powder. Write today. 


Address The = 

AndrewJergens Co., 
1701 Spring Grove Ave., ~ : 
Cincinnati, Ohio A Skins S 
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dress The An- 
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though really kindly eyes, under heavy 
bushes of eyebrows, indicated that the 
visitor’s bark was quite the worst part of 
him. 

“What’s that sign doing out there?” he 
roared. “Who are you? Where the devil 
is my son?” 

“T—JI don’t know,” replied Pop Kin- 
nard, shrinking back from this early-morn- 
ing terror. “What sign do you mean? 
I’m—Kinnard.” 

“Oh, you used to own this store?” said 
the stranger. 

“Yes sir,” replied Pop, wondering just 
when he had parted with it. 

“Well, it looks well, I must say,” 
grumbled Mr. Poinert. “It looks like the 
packing-room of a department-store. 
Where’s our sign?” 

“Your sign?” repeated Pop Kinnard 
weakly. 

“Yes, our sign: ‘The Cranston Stores! 
Pussy Willow Brand!’ You don’t seem 
to know much, Kinnard! Oh, where’s 
that Harry—” 


“Right here, Dad!” shouted Harry Poi- 
nert, emerging from the doorway of the 
house, hand in hand with a young woman 
who clung close to him. “Glad to see you, 
Father. Fine morning, isn’t it? Did you 
sleep well?” 

“Fine morning! Ha! Where’s our sign 
that ought to be over the door? ‘The 
Cranston Stores! Pussy Willow Brand!’ 
You’re open for business, aren’t you?” 

““The Cranston Stores?’” repeated 
Millie Kinnard, looking quickly at Poinert, 
Junior. 

“Sh! Yes. Don’t say a word. My 
dad owns ’em,” breathed Harry into her 
ear. Then he roared in a true copy of the 
paternal vein: “Wait a minute, Dad. 
You'll be arrested for speedin. This 
isn’t our store!” 

“Tsn’t our store? 
dered a carload—” 

“T know it. I'll explain later. Look at 
this cash-register a minute, Dad. I'll 
show you a reason.” And then he delib- 
erately reached over and pressed the key 


Why not? You or- 


FRED THE COUNT 





cut off from the street the dazzling, bluish 
light of the flame that was to eat through 
the solid steel. Boston Blackie took off 
his mask, replaced it with heavy automo- 
bile goggles and then crawled beneath the 
blankets, which were propped away from 
the door of the safe by chairs. 

“If the copper comes before I finish, 
don’t forget what I told you,” he warned. 
His companion nodded assent. 

From beneath the blankets there began 
a hissing, spluttering sound, and between 
them the taint reflection of a blinding 
light was visible. The second man, armed 
and masked, stood just inside the front 
daor peering out into the night from 
behind drawn curtains. 

Twenty minutes passed. There was a 
faint thud as a heavy piece of metal fell 
to a cushioned floor. The spluttering noise 
ceased for a moment, then began again. 
Five minutes, and there was another thud 
on the floor. Then the light beneath the 
blankets died, and Boston Blackie, throw- 
ing them aside, rose from their folds. 

“She’s open,” he said. “Take a look.” 

Both doors of the safe were swung 
back, and a round, gaping hole in each 
showed where the irresistible heat of the 
oxyacetylene torch had carved its way 
through the solid steel as a knife slices 
cheese. 

Boston Blackie drew out a dozen or 
more unbroken packages of currency and 
a canvas sack full of silver, and scattered 
them on the floor. 

“Tt’s the pay-roll, Lewes,” he reported 


in a whisper. “I am glad it happened to 
be here to-night. It would be a nifty lit- 
tle haul, eh?” 


So far, Boston Blackie had conducted 
the business of the evening with skill, dis- 
patch and in all ways as a man of his 
reputation might be expe¢ted to do. Noth- 
ing remained to be done to complete a 
neat job but to bundle the money into the 
empty suit-case and slip out the rear door. 
Instead, the safe-cracker began a series of 
preparations which would have puzzled 


and amazed others of his hazardous pro- 
fession. 

First he put on his mask. Then he un- 
locked the front door of the ottice with 
a master-key he took from his pocket. He 
opened it and left it slightly ajar. Return- 
ing to the safe, he studied carefully the 
arrangement of the desks and counters, 
finaliy indicating one with a jerk of his 
thumb. 

“Get behind there, Lewes, and whatever 
happens, keep out of sight till I give you 
the office. Here is your blanket; and be 
sure you get him on the first throw, for 
we can’t have any noise.” 

Blackie tossed a blanket to his pal, who 
obeyed him in silence. 

“He isn’t due for twenty minutes, but 
he might be ahead of time, and we mustn’t 
have any kind of a rumble to-night,” he 
commanded as he drew a chair behind the 
safe and seated himself. He rolled a 
cigarette and lolled back, waiting, with the 
unruffled nerves of a man enjoying a quiet 
evening smoke in his own home. 

The lighted incandescent left the dis- 
mantled safe and scattered packages of 
money in plain sight from the half-open 
door, while the minutes dragged slowly 
away in absolute silence. 

As the clock showed the passing of the 
hour, a step sounded on the board side- 
walk down the street. 

“He’s coming,” whispered Blackie, slip- 
ping out of his chair and crouching behind 
the safe as he readjusted his mask. 

The footsteps approached slowly and 
suddenly stopped before the open door. 
There was a quick ejaculation of alarm 
as the watchman saw the wrecked safe and 
scattered money. He hesitated, fumbling 
for the revolver he never before had 
needed, and his eye roamed the room in 
sudden fear of a bullet from its shadows 
—a bullet either of the two men hidden 
within could have sent into his body a 
dozen times as he stood silhouetted 
against the window. 


But no shot came. Instead Blackie, 
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No SALE and made it jump into hi 
father’s vision. 

Before there could be an answer, Ham 
Poinert jumped to his father’s side. “Gy 
easy, Dad,” he said. “This is the firy 
time I ever fell down. I never Went oy 
to get a store for our chain without bring. 
ing it home, did I? Well, I’m going ty 
tell you something everybody don’t knoy 
I haven't fallen down this time. fy 
pulled down the big prize. This youy 
lady’s name is Kinnard. She’s the gj 
gentleman’s daughter. I’m going to may 
her. Shall we go over to the hotel ay 
talk it over?” 

Poinert, Senior, owner of the Cranstm 
Stores, calmed down. Like many gry 
business men, he met small affairs with; 
whoop, and great crises with poise. 
looked at Millie Kinnard. Then he look 
at his son. Then he looked at Milk 
again, and this time looked hard. 

“All right, Harry,” he said gently 
“Let’s go over to the hotel. And—brin 
the young lady along.” 



























(Continued from 
page 88) 





who had been watching from behind tk 
safe in grim amusement, slowly rose imi 
view with his hands held high above his 
head. 

“Don’t shoot,” he cried. 
me. I quit.” 

The watchman succeeded at last in dng 
ging out his gun and covered the sit 
cracker. 

“Keep your hands up,” he commanéé 
nervously, advancing on his prisoner. “NM 
monkey business, or I’ll pop you sure.” 

“I don’t want to commit suici&’ 
growled Blackie. “You’ve got me Will 
the goods, and I surrender.” 

The watchman felt for his handeié 
with his left hand. 

“That settles it,’ ejaculated Blatt 
disgustedly as the bracelets came iii 
sight. “I thought I might get a cham 
to beat it when we got outside in the dit 
but now, I suppose, you're going to af 
me to yourself. I’m done for keeps.” 

“That’s just what I’m going to do!" 
watchman exclaimed, adopting the s§ 
gestion and showing rising excitement 
he thought of the reward his-night’s wat 
would bring him from the lumber cor 
pany. “Then I’m going to march y@ 
over to Mr. Muir’s house and keep j# 
safe till he gets the sheriff. You thou 
you could come up here from the city ail 
blow a safe and get away with it, did 
I guess you know now you can’t.” 

He locked one handcuff over Blades 
extended wrist and snapped the othe@ 
his own arm. 








“You've gi 







































“Come on, now. March,” he @& 
manded. 

“You’re some copper.” As he snap 
out the word “copper,” Blackie a 






slightly away from his captor. It wa 
signal for which Lewes was waiting. 

The thick folds of a blanket 
suddenly over the watchman’s uns 
ing head. A blow on the wrist KA® 
his revolver from his hand, and i 
thrown to the floor, struggling fierce 
in vain to free himself. With Dem 
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A Beautiful Background for 
Beautiful Rugs 


A beautiful rug will not dignify a room unless it lies ona 
smooth, rich, lustreful floor. 

But you need good varnish to make fine floors. Varnish 
that is cheap in first cost always costs most when put to the 
test of daily wear. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest” 


is to a floor virtually what a plate glass top is to a desk or table. 
It protects the wood from the effects of moisture and wear, but 
it conceals none of the beauty of its grain and coloring. 

It may be cleaned as easily as glass. A damp cloth removes 
all dust or lint. But unlike a glass table-top, a coat of Murphy 
Transparent Floor Varnish is not fragile. It is tough, durable 
and long-lasting. 


Ask your dealer or painter for 


Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 


Send for one of our illustrated books: “The House that Found Itself’’ or 
“Beautiful Floors.’’ You will find them interesting and practically helpful. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Murphy Transparent Interior 
Murphy Transparent Spar 


Newark Chicago 
Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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hand Boston Blackie snatched a bottle 
from his pocket and emptied it over the 
blanket. The captive’s struggles grew 
fiercer, then gradually ceased as the sickly 
sweet fumes of chloroform tainted the air. 
At last he lay quiet and inert. 

Biackie drew out a bunch of keys, un- 
locked the handcuff that still bound him 
to the unconscious man and rose to his 
feet. 

“Neatly done, Lewes,” he said smilingly. 
“He’s out. I'll attend to him now. You 
get the boys and the auto. Be quick, and 
remember—not a sound from the engine.” 

Lewes slipped out the rear door and dis- 
appeared. 

Blackie lifted the blanket and examined 
the drugged watchman—then dropped it 
lightly back over his face. 

“Not even scratched, and he'll have a 
story to tell after this night that’ll last 
him the rest of his life,’ he mused. 

A moment later Blackie’s quick ear 
caught the sound of an auto being rolled 
quietly by hand into the alley behind the 
building. Three masked men appeared 
at the rear door. Between them, bound 
and gagged, was a prisoner at the sight of 
whose white, rage-contorted face Boston 
Blackie’s lips parted in a singularly ven- 
omous smile. 

The prisoner was Sir Harry Westwood 
Cameron. 


Sik HARRY’S bloodshot eyes roved in 
terrified amazement over the strange 
scene before him—the wrecked safe, the 
packages of money scattered over the 
floor, the body hidden by the blanket, and 
the four masked men who guarded it. 
When his auto had been stopped at the 
bridge a half-mile out of town and he 
himself seized and bound, he had thought 
himself the victim of a hold-up. But 
what sort of hold-up men were these, who 
carried him back to the office of the Muir 
Lumber Company—the last place on earth 
he must be at dawn—and held him there 
now amidst the ruins of a cracked safe? 

“I’m going to take the gag out of his 
mouth. I want to talk to him. If he 
speaks above a whisper, crack him over 
the head,” said Blackie to his helper. 

“What does this mean? What do you 
want?” gasped Sir Harry as the loosened 
gag released his lips. 

“You!” Boston Blackie’s eyes hard- 
ened into points of steel. 

“Me! Who are you?” 

Boston Blackie thrust his masked face 
close to Sir Harry’s. Through the slits in 
the mask, the bigamist felt rather than 
saw two cold eyes that seemed to bore 
him through and through with a message 
of hate and menace. 

“Who am I? In spirit I am the Cush- 
ions Kid—the same Cushions Kid round 
whose neck you tried to put a rope to buy 
your worthless self a few extra months of 
freedom—the Cushions Kid, who has left 
his cell at Folsom Prison to-night to teach 
you, in the hour when you thought you 
had beaten the world, that a man who 
plays always pays—and in the same 
coin.” 

Sir Harry shrank away in a frenzy of 
uncontrollable fear from the voice that 
spoke from behind Boston Blackie’s mask, 
and stared up at him with wide, terror- 
stricken eyes, scarcely able to believe 
what they saw. 


“And these,’—with a gesture Blackie 
indicated the other masked men,—‘can 
you guess now who they are? There 
stands the Kokomo Kid, whom you in- 
duced to join you in a break and then 
deliberately betrayed to his death. Do 
you remember? You thought he was 
safely underground in the prison cemetery, 
didn’t you? He isn’t. He’s here to-night 
too, in spirit, to watch you pay your 
debts. Now do you begin to understand 
why you are here and what is before you 
—Fred the Count?” 

As he heard his prison name flung at 
him with unutterable hatred by the mys- 
terious man before him, Sir Harry sank 
on his knees with the fear of death in his 
heart. Whoever these men were,—what- 
ever they were,—they knew him and all 
his prison treacheries. He thought he 
knew what to expect from them. With 
chattering teeth he pleaded piteously for 
his life. 

“You don’t realize even yet what is be- 
fore you, or you wouldn’t beg for life,” 
snarled Blackie in disgust. “You will live 
to beg for death. Listen carefully, Fred 
the Count. From the day you left your 
cell, you have been watched and followed 
step by step in preparation for this hour. 
We’re not going to kill you. That’s too 
quick and easy. Instead we're sending 
you back to a cell to s ay until they carry 
you to that cemetery to which you once 
thought it clever to send other men. 

“T let the watchman on the floor there 
take me in the act of cracking this safe. 
I let him handcuff me to his wrist. Then 
we chloroformed him, and now I’m going 
to handcuff you to him and _ touch 


off the burglar-alarm. When Muir and 


the rest come running down, they’ll find 
you cuffed to the watchman, who will tell 
them how he caught you. You see the 
end now, don’t you? Safe-cracking to an 
ex-convict means life, and to make quite 
sure no mistake will be made, I’m going 
to put this envelope with your prison 
photo in one of your suit-cases. The boys 
up at Folsom will welcome you back, wont 
they? Ah, you begin to get it now, don’t 
you, Count?”—as Sir Harry groaned and 
groveled on the floor. “You'll learn your 
lesson well in the years ahead of you.” 

Boston Blackie stooped and snapped on 
Sir Harry the handcuff dangling from the 
still-unconscious watchman’s wrist. Then 
he unbound him and turning to one of his 
silently waiting trio said: 

“Bring her in. I promised she should 
see him.” 


ROM the darkness outside the door, a 
slight, girlish figure with face masked 
like the rest slipped into the room and 
stopped before the man on the floor. Sud- 
denly she stooped and looked straight into 
his face—the face of the now pitiful wreck 
of a man who but an hour before had 
boastingly called himself Sir Harry West- 
wood Cameron, as he hurried toward a 
bride and a stolen fortune. 

“All my life I shall thank God for this 
moment,” the girl—little Miss Happy— 
cried softly to the cowering man. “All 
my life I shall remember your face as I 
see it now. Until I die—if I must go on 
till then without the Kid—the years will 
be less lonely, less hard, because .of the 
picture of you as you are to-night which I 
shall always have with me, Fred the 
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Count, you traitor. 
just.” 

She was gone as silently as she hage 
come. = 
Boston Blackie pressed the burglap 

alarm. 

“We're done, Count,” he said. “You 
the first man I ever helped send to prisog 
—the first man I ever knew whom | think 
belongs there. Courts don’t do the king 
of justice we’ve done to-night. Dont 
ask mercy of me. Ask it of the men who 
are in their graves because of you, if yoy 
dare.” 

“It’s a job! It’s a frame-up! I'll tej 
the truth about it,” Sir Harry screamed, 
raving and struggling with the desperation 
of utter despair. 

“Tell it all to the judge. I believe you, 
but he wont,” Blackie flung back at him ag 
he slipped out the rear door behind hig 
pals and disappeared. 

When the townspeople, routed from 
their beds by the alarm from the Muir 
home, came running to the Company of- 
fices, they found Sir Harry Westwoodi 
Cameron, English lurnber-buyer, raging, 
like a wild beast and screaming curses! 
from foam-covered lips as he tried to 
drag the helpless watchman toward the 
door by a handcuff that cut them both to 
the bone. 


God, after all, is 


; 


IR HARRY’S trial was a short one. A 

jury of sunburned woodsmen heard 
the watchman’s story, examined the ac- 
cused man’s prison photo, inspected the 
indorsed Muir check found in his pocket: 
and then, after listening with smiles and 
covert winks to the prisoner’s wild tale 
of four masked conspirators who had 
dragged him against his will to the scene 
of the crime, brought in a verdict of guilty 
without leaving the jury-box. 

Fred the Count—no longer dapper, wel- 
dressed Sir Harry Westwood Cameron— 
was on the last stage of his journey back 
to Folsom Penitentiary. Handcuffed toa 
sheriff, he crouched dejectedly in th 
prison van as it slowly climbed the hill 
that shut the prison from view. As the 
van turned the crest of the grade, the 
driver stopped to rest his horses. 

Fred the Count looked up. Below him, 
exactly as he had left it on that morning 
only a few short weeks before when he 
went out with the swaggering, self-sul 
ficient ruthlessness of one who thinks him 
self master of his own fate, was the prisol 
he had never expected to see again. I 
quarry gang—a group of pygmy figures 
stripes—was working among the roc 
One looked up, recognized the Count and 
called to his fellows. 

Tools were thrown to the ground; # 
score of striped caps were flung high @ 
the air, and cheer after cheer of savage 
satisfaction floated faintly up from 
convicts to the man who was going bad 
among them to do “all of it.” It was lis 
own world’s welcome “home” to Fred tht 
Count. &- 

Abject and utterly broken in spirit, the 
Count dropped his head on his manae 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

“If God is good,” he cried, “He will 
let the knives that are waiting for 
down there get me soon. If He is mene 
ful, He will let me die to-night.” 

Boston Blackie’s prophecy was f alle. 
Fred the Count was praying for death. 
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hand Boston Blackie snatched a bottle 
from his pocket and emptied it over the 
blanket. The captive’s struggles grew 
fiercer, then gradually ceased as the sickly 
sweet fumes of chloroform tainted the air. 
At last he lay quiet and inert. 

Biackie drew out a bunch of keys, un- 
locked the handcuff that still bound him 
to the unconscious man and rose to his 
feet. 

“Neatly done, Lewes,” he said smilingly. 
“He’s out. I'll attend to him now. You 
get the boys and the auto. Be quick, and 
remember—not a sound from the engine.” 

Lewes slipped out the rear door and dis- 
appeared. 

Blackie lifted the blanket and examined 
the drugged watchman—then dropped it 
lightly back over his face. 

“Not even scratched, and he’ll have a 
story to tell after this night that'll last 
him the rest of his life,” he mused. 

A moment later Blackie’s quick ear 
caught the sound of an auto being rolled 
quietly by hand into the alley behind the 
building. Three masked men appeared 
at the rear door. Between them, bound 
and gagged, was a prisoner at the sight of 
whose white, rage-contorted face Boston 
Blackie’s lips parted in a singularly ven- 
omous smile. 

The prisoner was Sir Harry Westwood 
Cameron. 


S/R HARRY’S bloodshot eyes roved in 
terrified amazement over the strange 
scene before him—the wrecked safe, the 
packages of money scattered over the 
floor, the body hidden by the blanket, and 
the four masked men who guarded it. 
When his auto had been stopped at the 
bridge a half-mile out of town and he 
himself seized and bound, he had thought 
himself the victim of a hold-up. But 
what sort of hold-up men were these, who 
carried him back to the office of the Muir 
Lumber Company—the last place on earth 
he must be at dawn—and held him there 
now amidst the ruins of a cracked safe? 

“I’m going to take the gag out of his 
mouth. I want to talk to him. If he 
speaks above a whisper, crack him over 
the head,” said Blackie to his helper. 

“What does this mean? What do you 
want?” gasped Sir Harry as the loosened 
gag released his lips. 

“You!” Boston Blackie’s eyes hard- 
ened into points of steel. 

“Me! Who are you?” 

Boston Blackie thrust his masked face 
close to Sir Harry’s. Through the slits in 
the mask, the bigamist felt rather than 
saw two cold eyes that seemed to bore 
him through and through with a message 
of hate and menace. 

“Who am I? In spirit I am the Cush- 
ions Kid—the same Cushions Kid round 
whose neck you tried to put a rope to buy 
your worthless self a few extra months of 
freedom—the Cushions Kid, who has left 
his cell at Folsom Prison to-night to teach 
you, in the hour when you thought you 
had beaten the world, that a man who 
plays always pays—and in the same 
coin.” 

Sir Harry shrank away in a frenzy of 
uncontrollable fear from the voice that 
spoke from behind Boston Blackie’s mask, 
and stared up at him with wide, terror- 
stricken eyes, scarcely able to believe 


“And these,”—with a gesture Blackie 
indicated the other masked men,—“can 
you guess now who they are? There 
stands the Kokomo Kid, whom you in- 
duced to join you in a break and then 
deliberately betrayed to his death. Do 
you remember? You thought he was 
safely underground in the prison cemetery, 
didn’t you? He isn’t. He’s here to-night 
too, in spirit, to watch you pay your 
debts. Now do you begin to understand 
why you are here and what is before you 
—Fred the Count?” 

As he heard his prison name flung at 
him with unutterable hatred by the mys- 
terious man before him, Sir Harry sank 
on his knees with the fear of death in his 
heart. Whoever these men were,—what- 
ever they were,—they knew him and all 
his prison treacheries. He thought he 
knew what to expect from them. With 
chattering teeth he pleaded piteously for 
his life. 

“You don’t realize even yet what is be- 
fore you, or you wouldn’t beg for life,” 
snarled Blackie in disgust. ‘You will live 
to beg for death. Listen carefully, Fred 
the Count. From the day you left your 
cell, you have been watched and followed 
step by step in preparation for this hour. 
We’re not going to kill you. That’s too 
quick and easy. Instead we’re sending 
you back to a cell to s ay until they carry 
you to that cemetery to which you once 
thought it clever to send other men. 

“T let the watchman on the floor there 
take me in the act of cracking this safe. 
I let him handcuff me to his wrist. Then 
we chloroformed him, and now I’m going 
to handcuff you to him and _ touch 


off the burglar-alarm. When Muir and 


the rest come running down, they’ll find 
you cuffed to the watchman, who will tell 
them how he caught you. You see the 
end now, don’t you? Safe-cracking to an 
ex-convict means life, and to make quite 
sure no mistake will be made, I’m going 
to put this envelope with your prison 
photo in one of your suit-cases. The boys 
up at Folsom will welcome you back, wont 
they? Ah, you begin to get it now, don’t 
you, Count?”—as Sir Harry groaned and 
groveled on the floor. “You'll learn your 
lesson well in the years ahead of you.” 

Boston Blackie stooped and snapped on 
Sir Harry the handcuff dangling from the 
still-unconscious watchman’s wrist. Then 
he unbound him and turning to one of his 
silently waiting trio said: 

“Bring her in. I promised she should 
see him.” 


ROM the darkness outside the door, a 
slight, girlish figure with face masked 
like the rest slipped into the room and 
stopped before the man on the floor. Sud- 
denly she stooped and looked straight into 
his face—the face of the now pitiful wreck 
of a man who but an hour before had 
boastingly called himself Sir Harry West- 
wood Cameron, as he hurried toward a 
bride and a stolen fortune. 

“All my life I shall thank God for this 
moment,” the girl—little Miss Happy— 
cried softly to the cowering man. “All 
my life I shall remember your face as I 
see it now. Until I die—if.I must go on 
till then without the Kid,—the years will 
be less lonely, less hard, because .of the 
picture of you as you are to-night which I 
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Count, you traitor. 
just.” 
She was gone as silently as she had® 
come. 

Boston Blackie pressed the burgln | 
alarm. 

“We're done, Count,” he said. “You 
the first man I ever helped send to prison 
—the first man I ever knew whom | think 
belongs there. Courts don’t do the kind 
of justice we’ve done to-night. Dont 
ask mercy of me. Ask it of the men who 
are in their graves because of you, if yoy 
dare.” 

“It’s a job! It’s a frame-up! I'll tel 
the truth about it,” Sir Harry screamed, 
raving and struggling with the desperation 
of utter despair. 

“Tell it all to the judge. I believe you, 
but he wont,” Blackie flung back at him ag 
he slipped out the rear door behind hig 
pals and disappeared. 

Wher the townspeople, routed from 
their beds by the alarm from the Muir 
home, came running to the Company of- 
fices, they found Sir Harry Westwoodi 
Cameron, English lumnber-buyer, raging, 
like a wild beast and screaming curses! 
from foam-covered lips as he tried to 
drag the helpless watchman toward the 
door by a handcuff that cut them both to 
the bone. 


God, after all, is 


j 


IR HARRY’S trial was a short one, A 

jury of sunburned woodsmen heard 
the watchman’s story, examined the ac- 
cused man’s prison photo, inspected the. 
indorsed Muir check found in his pocket’ 
and then, after listening with smiles and 
covert winks to the prisoner’s wild tale 
of four masked conspirators who had 
dragged him against his will to the scene 
of the crime, brought in a verdict of guilty 
without leaving the jury-box. 

Fred the Count—no longer dapper, well 
dressed Sir Harry Westwood Cameron— 
was on the last stage of his journey back 
to Folsom Penitentiary. Handcuffed toa 
sheriff, he crouched dejectedly in the 
prison van as it slowly climbed the hill 
that shut the prison from view. As the 
van turned the crest of the grade, the 
driver stopped to rest his horses. _ 

Fred the Count looked up. Below him, 
exactly as he had left it on that morning 
only a few short weeks before when he 
went out with the swaggering, self-sul | 
ficient ruthlessness of one who thinks him 
self master of his own fate, was the prisol 
he had never expected to see again. 12 
quarry gang—a group of pygmy figures @ 
stripes—was working among the roc 
One looked up, recognized the Count and 
called to his fellows. 

Tools were thrown to the ground; 4 
score of striped caps were flung high @ 
the air, and cheer after cheer of savage 
satisfaction floated faintly up from 
convicts to the man who was going bad 
among them to do “all of it.” It was his 
own world’s welcome “home” to Fred the 
Count. a 

Abject and utterly broken in spirit, the 
Count dropped his head on his manac 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

“If God is good,” he cried, “He wil 
let the knives that are waiting. for me 
down there get me soon. If He 1s merch 
ful, He will let me die to-night.” P 

Boston Blackie’s prophecy was full 
Fred the Count was praying for gg 
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quired his first national account. This, as 
Mary appreciated in the light of the 
knowledge acquired from the books on ad- 
vertising, was a big thing. Bobby was quite 
frank about the matter. He prophesied 
with absolute confidence that it would lead 
to big money. 

Mary never doubted it. She no longer 
considered Bobby a braggart and a 
boaster. He was simply a different type. 
He oozed optimism and enthusiasm and 
had absolute self-confidence, while most 
men—her father, for instance—oozed pes- 
simism and distrust and were strong only 
in caution and conservatism. Mary had 
progressed far enough, as a_ business 
woman, to understand that this was why 
Bobby was in the five per cent who earn 
more than a hundred a week and why her 
father and the vast majority like him 
were in the eighty-four per cent who earn 
less than thirty. 

The national advertiser manufactured a 
revolver which was absolutely fool-proof. 
It was so ingeniously constructed that a 
man couldn’t even commit suicide with 
it. This, as Bobby explained to Mary 
(with the revolver lying in his hand), was 
because it wouldn’t go off unless 4 man 
held it naturally and took definite aim 
and pulled the trigger. The why of this 
was, according to Bobby, perfectly sim- 
ple; but to Mary it sounded fearfully com- 
plicated. Far from believing it fool-proof, 
she expected it would go off in Bobby’s 
hand any second. 

“P-please—” she finally begged. 

Bobby laughed. 

“T never yet saw a woman who wasn’t 
in her heart afraid of a revolver,” he said, 
and then he stopped, staring ahead as if 
he had indeed been shot. “By George!” 

“he exclaimed, “that’s an idea. Work a 
woman into the ad—” 

His voice trailed off, but in his eye was 
the gaze of the mystic. 

“If I could get a pippin—” he mut- 
tered. 

Then he dived to his desk. For sev- 
eral moments he scribbled industriously. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried. “I'll have a 
picture of a girl—a pippin—with one eye 
squinted up cute and the other looking 
down the barrel of the revolver. Under- 
neath I’ll put just two words, ‘/ét’s 
Loaded, in heavy type. That picture and 
those two words will stop ’em. And un- 
derneath I’ll explain why there’s no rea- 
son why anybody need worry, even if it 
is loaded.” 

He thrust his pencil into his pocket and 
jumped up. 

“Now, if I can only get a raving beauty 
—a regular beauty to pose for it!” 

He was looking directly at Mary as he 
said this. Of course, she knew that she 
wasn’t a beauty; but no girl, no matter 
how plain she may be, relishes having a 
man stare straight at her while voicing a 
fervent desire for a raving beauty. 

“You might get the girl on the calen- 
dar there,” she suggested, with not more 
than one third of one per cent acid in her 
voice. 

Bobby wheeled and studied the calen- 
dar as if he had never seen it before. Then 
he turned a glowing face toward Mary. 


“You're a wonder,” he assured her— 
and added, with the innate modesty of all 
masculine creatures: “I don’t see why I 
didn’t think of it myself.” 

One minute later Mary was taking a 
letter which was to solve the identity of 
Bobby’s beautiful stranger. She had to 
retype it, however, before it was ready to 
send. This was because she had hit ihe 
letter o with unusual and wholly unnec- 
essary vigor, so that twice in a single line 
it had cut clean little ovals in Bobby’s ex- 
pensive paper. The sentence read: “She 
certainly is a wonder; I don’t believe 
there’s another like her in the world.” 

There were other letters before Bobby 
finally received the address he desired. 

“Well, of all the luck!” he exclaimed. 
“She lives here—right in the city!” 

Mary knew at once who she was—such 
is the intuition for which woman is famed. 

“T’ll go out and see her to-night!” he 
added. 

Strangely enough, that was the night 
Mary went to bed with a sick headache 
right after helping with the dinner-dishes. 


Her father simply grunted from behind. 


his paper, and so her mother added that 
she could see Mary was working alto- 
gether too hard and that she wouldn’t be 
surprised if she were going to be sick. 
And she intimated that he would see it 
too, if he had eyes for anything except 
the silly old sporting pages. (It is strange 
that such a vast number of aging clerks 
who never see a ball-game always evince 
great interest in the standing of the 
teams.) 

Mary’s mother was right. Mary felt 
sick the next morning. But it was noth- 
ing more romantic than a cold in her head, 
due to the fact that the forty-dollar suit 
really needed furs to make it actually 
warm. As she viewed her reflection in 
the glass, Mary felt the futility of ex- 
istence. Her eyes were circled, and her 
nose was as—well, almost as red as only a 
heroine’s lips should be. Nevertheless she 
went to work. 

Bobby was already at his desk. 

“T saw her!” he said, in lieu of the cus- 
tomary morning greeting. ‘And she’s 
even prettier than her pictures. A perfect 
peach!” ; 

“Tsn’t that—a-a-achew—excuse me— 
just fine!” replied Mary. 

“You’ve got a cold,” said Bobby. Then, 
without giving her a chance to affirm this 
obvious truth, he added: “I’m going to 
meet her at eleven, and we’re going to the 
photographer’s. After that we’re going to 
lunch. I’m going to bring her in this 
afternoon to show her the office. That 
will give you a chance to see her.” 

Mary simply blew her nose. 


it must have been a protracted lunch, 
Mary decided. Anyway, it was after 
three before Bobby returned. She knew 
of course that there was some one with 
him, but she did not look up. She was 
very busy at her typewriter. 

“This,” explained Bobby, “is where I 
think great thoughts. And there’s your 
picture, right over my desk.” 

(It was, thought Mary, exactly as if 
she were his fiancée.) 





“And this is Miss 
secretary.” 
Whereat Mary, with a final eum 
of strictly business, rose and bowale: 
The vision (she was nothing lessjmm 
ever so graciously. If beauty iggam 
excuse for being, no one would ey 
tion her right to live. She did mm 
need to speak; indeed, she did nap 
She was like somebody or othe 
acquaintance Mary had made ing 
rhyme who smiled and smiled ang 
the while away. : 
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seat, paid her due tribute. She 
less; one could not imagine her othe 
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with a cold in her head. Surely ta 
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“And this,” said the vision fing 
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mental reservations, said she seemed its 
perfect. 
“Perfect—why, if she isn’t a pe Tl 
thirty-six, it’s because she’s a plupe 
one.” _ 
He sat down at his desk but conti 
to face Mary. . 
“The photographer acted as if it thi. 
a privilege to pose her,” he contif T 
“And at lunch—well, you ought to'vex of 1 
the other chaps stare at her. Sh F 
them ali going.” Oli 
He paused and seemed actually to to 
Mary for the first time. citi 
“You're not looking well,” he obs sale 
This was the truth. But ther wri 


times when the truth is as raw aa _B 
sult. Mary rose, blindly. She fel 
and feverish. She wanted to go am 
away to some place where she couldl T 


her face to the wall and die. Shel ares 
Bobby, and she never wanted to st and 
again. f 

“I want to leave,” she said. Andl + 
realizing that this was not the om Oliv 
tional formula, she amended it to: adve 


going to leave.” 0; 
Bobby rose mechanically. He wi 
solutely amazed. 











“To leave!” he echoed. = 
She nodded. 
“But why?” he protested. | | It. 
money—” use 
“Tt’s not money,” she said. ion 
“Then what is it?” gor 
Mary simply stood there, mule# Sai 
rebellious child. Bobby  regat rs 
She was going to leave! He tried 0# Ww. 
that. Las 
“Mary—” Cle 
“Don’t you call me Mary!” she i clo 
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Tears trembled on either eyelat 
head felt very heavy, and her noses 
just horrid. And she was Sure ss 
going to die and have pneumonias 
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Five Days’ Free Trial. 
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It is waste, and therefore unpatri- 
otic, to pay more than $49 for a brand 
new, standard typewriter. 
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Laughlin Steel Company; Western 
Clock Company—“ Big Ben;” Ency- 
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cent upon any typewriter—whether 
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even rent a machine until you have in- 
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( Continued from 
page 69) 





quired his first national account. This, as 
Mary appreciated in the light of the 
knowledge acquired from the books on ad- 
vertising, was a big thing. Bobby was quite 
frank about the matter. He prophesied 
with absolute confidence that it would lead 
to big money. 

Mary never doubted it. She no longer 
considered Bobby a _ braggart and a 
boaster. He was simply a different type. 
He oozed optimism and enthusiasm and 
had absolute self-confidence, while most 
men—her father, for instance—oozed pes- 
simism and distrust and were strong only 
in caution and conservatism. Mary had 
progressed far enough, as a_ business 
woman, to understand that this was why 
Bobby was in the five per cent who earn 
more than a hundred a week and why her 
father and the vast majority like him 
were in the eighty-four per cent who earn 
less than thirty. 

The national advertiser manufactured a 
revolver which was absolutely fool-proof. 
It was so ingeniously constructed that a 
man couldn’t even commit suicide with 
it. This, as Bobby explained to Mary 
(with the revolver lying in his hand), was 
because it wouldn’t go off unless 4 man 
held it naturally and took definite aim 
and pulled the trigger. The why of this 
was, according to Bobby, perfectly sim- 
ple; but to Mary it sounded fearfully com- 
plicated. Far from believing it fool-proof, 
she expected it would go off in Bobby’s 
hand any second. 

“P-please—” she finally begged. 

Bobby laughed. 

“T never yet saw a woman who wasn’t 
in her heart afraid of a revolver,” he said, 
and then he stopped, staring ahead as if 
he had indeed been shot. “By George!” 
he exclaimed, “that’s an idea. Work a 
woman into the ad—” 

His voice trailed off, but in his eye was 
the gaze of the mystic. 

“Tf I could get a pippin—” he mut- 
tered. 

Then he dived to his desk. For sev- 
eral moments he scribbled industriously. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried. “I'll have a 
picture of a girl—a pippin—with one eye 
squinted up cute and the other looking 
down the barrel of the revolver. Under- 
neath I’ll put just two words, ‘/?’s 
Loaded, in heavy type. That picture and 
those two words will stop ’em. And un- 
derneath I’ll explain why there’s no rea- 
son why anybody need worry, even if it 
is loaded.” 

He thrust his pencil into his pocket and 
jumped up. 

“Now, if I can only get a raving beauty 
—a regular beauty to pose for it!” 

He was looking directly at Mary as he 
said this. Of course, she knew that she 
wasn’t a beauty; but no girl, no matter 
how plain she may be, relishes having a 
man stare straight at her while voicing a 
fervent desire for a raving beauty. 

“You might get the girl on the calen- 
dar there,” she suggested, with not more 
than one third of one per cent acid in her 
voice. 

Bobby wheeled and studied the calen- 
dar as if he had never seen it before. Then 
he turned a glowing face toward Mary. 


“You're a wile, he assured her— 
and added, with the innate modesty of all 
masculine creatures: “I don’t see why I 
didn’t think of it myself.” 

One minute later Mary was taking a 
letter which was to solve the identity of 
Bobby’s beautiful stranger. She had to 
retype it, however, before it was ready to 
send. This was because she had hit ihe 
letter o with unusual and wholly unnec- 
essary vigor, so that twice in a single line 
it had cut clean little ovals in Bobby’s ex- 
pensive paper. The sentence read: “She 
certainly is a wonder; I don’t believe 
there’s another like her in the world.” 

There were other letters before Bobby 
finally received the address he desired. 

“Well, of all the luck!” he exclaimed. 
“She lives here—right in the city!” 

Mary knew at once who she was—such 
is the intuition for which woman is famed. 

“Tl go out and see her to-night!” he 
added. 

Strangely enough, that was the night 
Mary went to bed with a sick headache 
right after helping with the dinner-dishes. 


Her father simply grunted from behind. 


his paper, and so her mother added that 
she could see Mary was working alto- 
gether too hard and that she wouldn’t be 
surprised if she were going to be sick. 
And she intimated that ke would see it 
too, if he had eyes for anything except 
the silly old sporting pages. (It is strange 
that such a vast number of aging clerks 
who never see a ball-game always evince 
great interest in the standing of the 
teams.) 

Mary’s mother was right. Mary felt 
sick the next morning. But it was noth- 
ing more romantic than a cold in her head, 
due to the fact that the forty-dollar suit 
really needed furs to make it actually 
warm. As she viewed her reflection in 
the glass, Mary felt the futility of ex- 
istence. Her eyes were circled, and her 
nose was as—well, almost as red as only a 
heroine’s lips should be. Nevertheless she 
went to work. 

Bobby was already at his desk. 

“T saw her!” he said, in lieu of the cus- 
tomary morning greeting. “And she’s 
even prettier than her pictures. A perfect 
peach!” 

“Isn't that—a-a-achew—excuse me— 
just fine!” replied Mary. 

“You’ve got a cold,” said Bobby. Then, 
without giving her a chance to affirm this 
obvious truth, he added: “I’m going to 
meet her at eleven, and we’re going to the 
photographer’s. After that we’re going to 
lunch. I’m going to bring her in this 
afternoon to show her the office. That 
will give you a chance to see her.” 

Mary simply blew her nose. 


i? must have been a protracted lunch, 
Mary decided. Anyway, it was after 
three before Bobby returned. She knew 
of course that there was some one with 
him, but she did not look up. She was 
very busy at her typewriter. 

“This,” explained Bobby, “is where I 
think great thoughts. And there’s your 
picture, right over my desk.” 

(It was, thought Mary, exactly as if 
she were his fiancée. 


































“And this is Miss Norton, my priv, 
secretary. 
Whereat Mary, with a final exhibip 
of strictly business, rose and bowed. | 
The vision (she was nothing less) sii 
ever so graciously. If beauty is itp 
excuse for being, no one would everam 
tion her right to live. She did not 
need to speak; indeed, she did not 
She was like somebody or other 
acquaintance Mary had made in aa 
rhyme who smiled and smiled and & 
the while away. fe 

Nevertheless Mary, sinking back 1 
seat, paid her due tribute. She wagiam 
less; one could not imagine her o her wig 
For instance, one could not imagine 
with a cold in her head. Surely thatim 
fect nose— 

“And this,” said the vision finally 
where you work!” “4 
“Tt is,” said Bobby with convicti 

“And that,” thought Mary, “is thet : 
of woman any man falls for.” - 

Eventually the vision passed om 
way. Bobby, returning from escort il 
performed clear to the elevator, adda 
himself to Mary. 

“What do you think of her?” 

Mary, exercising a feminine right 
mental reservations, said she seemed qui 
perfect. 

“Perfect*—why, if she isn’t a perl 
thirty-six, it’s because she’s a plupertel 
one.” 

He sat down at his desk but conting 
to face Mary. 

“The photographer acted as if it we 
a privilege to pose her,” he continu 
“And at lunch—well, you ought to’ve x 
the other chaps stare at her. Shek 


them ali going,” ry 

He paused and seemed actually tos to 
Mary for the first time. ci 

“You're not looking well,” he observ 8a 

This was the truth. But theres Wi 
times when the truth is as raw as al 
sult. Mary rose, blindly. She felt in 
and feverish. She wanted to go @ pu 
away to some place where she could | 
her face to the wall and die. She halt ar 
Bobby, and she never wanted to see an 
again. 

“T want to leave,” es said. And ; 
realizing that this was not the conve Ol 
tional formula, she amended it to: “I ad 
going to leave.” 

Bobby rose mechanically. He was ch 


solutely amazed. 


“To leave!” he echoed. 4 

She nodded. a 

“But why?” he protested. “iil 
money—” 


“It’s not money,” she said. 
“Then what is it?” ; 
Mary simply stood there, mute® 

rebellious child. Bobby regar 

She was going to leave! He tried tof 

that. 

“Mary—” 

“Don’t you call me Mary!” 

“Don’t you d-dare.” 

Tears trembled on either eyelash, # 
head felt very heavy, and her nose 
just horrid. And she was sure Sie) 
going to die and have pneumonia @ 
she died, of course). And nobogy 
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Five Days’ Free Trial. No Money Down. 
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Direct From 


The Factory 
To Save You $51 


Brand New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They Used to Cost. 
Sold Under a New Money-Saving Plan. 
Over a Year to Pay. 


Now 
$49 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 


itself—a $2,000,000 concern. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine 
—our Model No. 9—which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. do not confuse 
this new $49 Oliver with other offers. 

The $51 you now save is the result 
of new and efficient sales methods. 

Formerly there were over 15,000 
Oliver salesmen and agents. We had 
to maintain expensive offices in 50 
cities. Other costly and roundabout 
sales methods kept the price of type- 
writers around $100. 

_ By ending all these wastes and adopt- 
Ing a new lan we save the American 
public millions of dollars. 

The entire facilities of the Company 
aredevotedexclusively tothe production 
and distrioution of Oliver Typewriters. 


How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 


Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 





Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial machine 
used by U.S. Steel Corporation; Nat- 
ional City Bank of New York; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; Curtis Publish- 
ing Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; Hart, 
ner & Marx; Morris & Com- 
pany; Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
ard Baking Company; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; Western 
Clock Company—“ Big Ben;” Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica; and a host of 
others. Over 600,000 have been sold. 














This Coupon 


We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for five 
days’ free trial; it does not cost you 
acent. Nor are you under the slightest 
obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity to be 
your own salesman oid anve $51. You 
are the sole judge. There are no 
salesmen to influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay 
us at the rate of $3 per month. If you 
do not wish to keep it, we even refund 
the transportation charges. That is all 
there is to our plan. It is simplicity 
itself. 


A Favorite 


This standard keyboard, visible 
Oliver has long been the world’s 
model. If you remember, Oliver 
introduced visible writing. 

Year after year, Oliver inventors 
have set the pace. Today’s model— 
the Nine—is their greatest achieve- 
ment. 


Any stenographer may turn to the s 


Oliver and operate it like any other 
machine. In fact, its simplicity recom- 
mends it to people who have never 
used a typewriter before. 

This Oliver Nine is the finest, the 
costliest, the most successful model we 
have ever built. If any typewriter is 
worth $100, it is this handsome ma- 
chine—the greatest Oliver triumph. 

Regardless of price, do not spend one 
cent upon any typewriter—whether 
new, second-hand, or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 


Is Worth $51 






























It is waste, and therefore unpatri- 
otic, to pay more than $49 for a brand 
new, standard typewriter. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company, by 
this great, money saving, price reduc- 
ing plan is entitled to your first con- 
sideration. 

Note the two-way coupon. Send at 
once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy. ’’ 

This amazing book exposes the fol- 
lies of the old selling plans and tells 
the whole story of the Oliver Rebellion. 
With it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without 
clipping the coupon. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1151 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


# BS £ * * * * 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon for the 
Free Trial Oliver 
orfor the Book. . 
Mail today. 
), You are not ob- 
ligated to buy. 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1151 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


[J Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 


inspection. If 1 keep it, I will pay $49 at the 


rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is........ccccsccvccevecescesececes 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
Tf I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
at your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your book— “The High Cost of Typewriters 


—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cat- 
alogue and further information. 
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care, because nobody ever had cared ty 
l-least bit 

“Mary!” 

In his voice there was that note which, 
if her life is to be complete, each womay 
must hear once. It rang imperatively» 
Mary’s ears—so imperatively that she fo. 
got to struggle when he took her in hig 
arms. But as he attempted to kiss her( 
little clumsily, as real lovers are apt to) 


she remembered. 


“You mustn’t!” she gasped, and escaped 
him. “I—I’m not the kind of girl yu 
really care for.” 

Bobby stared at her uncomprehend 


| ingly. 


“You hung her picture over your desk, 


| and you—you said she was a pippin—” 


“What?” asked Bobby in bewilderment 

“You—you raved about her; you—” 

Bobby’s eyes followed her  gestur 
toward the calendar. 

“Oh, that!” he exclaimed, and laughed 
as if it were nothing. But Mary stil 


| evaded him, and Bobby grasped that th 


matter was not to be so easily dismissed, 

“That was just because she was 
pretty,” he began lamely. And then, real 
izing this was not the most propitiog 
manner of stating the facts, he struggled 


| afresh. “It’s just like when a man at 


mires a beautiful movie star. He admires 
her, all right, but—well, he loves his wile, 


| you know; and she doesn’t mind—” 


“She does!” declared Mary with abs 
lute conviction. 
“She hadn’t ought to,” argued Bobby, 


| advancing. “She ought to be able to se 
| the difference between a purely impersonal 
| admiration and—” 


“T know I’m not beautiful like her—# 
even pretty,” goaded Mary, retreating s 
fast as he advanced. 

“You're the cutest kid I ever knew, 
I’ve been stuck on you ever since—¢tv# 
since that day at the beach.” 

(“Since the first time I saw you,” Wi 
on the tip of Bobby’s tongue, but adver 
tising men. are doing their best to tell th 


| truth and nothing but the truth, the 
days.) 


“You had her picture over your desk’ 

Bobby groaned, and then, on the spf 
of sudden inspiration, he drew out B 
watch and snapped open the back covet 

“Look!” he commanded. She couldil 
resist a glimpse, and she saw the snapshdl 
the photographer had made of her at te 
beach that day. 

“That’s the difference,” said Boby, 
who had a feeling he had at last caugll 
the argument by the tail. Re 

“You’ve had it there—all the timer 

“There—and in my heart!” het 
firmed—which was doing well, considerilg 
he was an advertising man and not a poe 

Perhaps it was through superior sta 
egy that he managed to corner her thet. 
And perhaps it wasn’t. Anyhow, @ 
licious panic seized her and betrayed he, 
a prisoner to his arms. 

“You mustn’t—Bobby; you'll catch @ 
cold.” 

Triumphant, he but drew her the clos 

“I’m not afraid of your cold,” be#® 
nounced, and the note of notes vib 
in his voice. “You—you cute kid! You't 
been freezing me so hard for the last 7#@ 
that—” 

“Please—pl—a-a-achew.”’ f 

This is an enlightened and geri 
age. Nevertheless— 
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by the uncertainty which surrounded both 

She blamed 
Gardiner excessively, and she vowed that 
never in all the world would she forgive 
him; but in the main his calm joviality 


of her extraordinary gifts. 


tended to quiet her, and she wanted him 
as a support and a reagent. At first she 


thought that Atwood and Burton had each 
broken through the barriers; but if both 
Atwood and Burton had simultaneously 
which? 
Somewhat later she began to be distressed 


exalted themselves, which was 
by the possibility that the brain of one 
man was responsible for both coups. 

Her excitement was so enduring that 


Gardiner, out of sheer pity for her mor- 


row, offered to telephone both Atwood and 


Burton, and scout for her, and actually 
did; but to her further bewilderment, both 
of them were out of town. They had gone 
on business, one to Boston and one to Chi- 
cago; and while Martha was at the height 
of her mood, there arrived almost at the 
same instant a discreetly worded telegram 
from each—and Martha became mercurial. 

“There’s no use fretting about it,” said 
Gardiner placidly. ‘You'll know later.” 

“Fretting!” echoed Martha. “J/’m not 
fretting! But—” 

“Suppose we run down to the post office 
again,” suggested Gardiner. “There may 
be a letter there now.” 

Accordingly they motored to the sta- 
tion, where they found no letters, but two 
small bundles which had just arrived by 
parcel post. One of them was a phono- 
graph record; the other was a picture- 
puzzle; and neither was distinguished by 
any mark to betray the identity of the 
sender. Martha drove the car home at 
illegal speed in her impatience to hear the 
message of the record; and she was utterly 
nonplused when it proved to be no classic 
and no contemporary selection, but 
a privately manufactured series of com- 
mands addressed to herself. It was in a 
voice which was unknown to her; it was 
an unemotional monologue which con- 
tained an urgent request to be sitting 
under an oak tree in the garden at half- 
past three, to be kind to all strange dogs 
and to call them indiscriminately “Buck,” 
and to read a particular poem of William 
Wordsworth the next time she accidentally 
ran across the volume, but by no means 
to seek it out. Thereupon she set dili- 
gently to work with Gardiner to solve the 
picture-puzzle, and when they had ac- 
complished the feat, they found that they 
had collated the fragments of a large 
Photograph of a man whom Martha de- 
Clared she had never seen in her life. It 
Was now lunch-time, and Martha was cele- 
brating her birthday with a perverse 
headache. 
ie. despise you!” she cried to Gardiner. 

ee what you’ve done! Go away!” 

Gardiner grimaced ruefully. 

.. it’s too bad you feel that way about 
It, Martie,” he said, “—because I’m just 
Jeginning to love you. And the worst of 
it is that from the way things went this 
morning, I’m afraid I’ve only made it 
unanimous ad 

B-but come back after lunch,” said 

na. 


HE was both glad and sorry to see him 
go. He had been a quieting influence 
over her, but he was also directly even if 


innocently responsible for that tumult of 
hers which necessitated quieting, 
Martha was quite willing to be alone for 
a while. 

She had told herself, when she had first 


credited Win Burton with the intangible 


gift which had so pleasantly aroused her, 
that Burton never’ in a thousand years 
would have been equal to the conceit un- 
aided. Afterward, when her packages had 
dropped to her from the clouds, she had 
glorified Tommy Atwood, who was voluble 
on the subject of aviation as a science; 
but she had fully conceded that Atwood’s 
fancy wasn’t up to this occasion. He was 
good-natured and ebullient, but he was no 
joker; and the books and candy and flow- 
ers were the perpetration of a man whose 
humor was unconfined. 

But the factor which most perplexed 
Miss Channing was the absence of all 
vouchers for approbation. Much as she 
admired her two chief suitors, she could 
hardly believe that their modesty was so 
exceptional that it prevented them from 
taking thanks. She could hardly believe 
that either Atwood or Burton would adopt 
anonymity in order to avoid her gratitude. 
It simply wasn’t plausible. 

Martha reverted to the picture-puzzle, 
which was neatly spread out on a card- 
table, and studied the features of the 
unknown subject. She had declared in all 
sincerity that the face was that of a man 
she had never seen in her life; and Gardi- 
ner had made the same assertion; but as 
she minutely appraised each separate 
detail of the dissected photograph, she was 
presently visited by an uneasy conviction 
that she had been mistaken. The shape 
of the head, the expression of the eyes, 
the breadth of forehead and the contours 
of the nose all vaguely reminded her of 
some one, somewhere, and yet she couldn’t 
visualize the place or the time or the 
individual. She got from her desk some 
formal cabinets of both Atwood and Bur- 
ton, and propped them up before her, and 
compared them with the puzzle. After 
five minutes, she discarded the picture of 
Atwood and eliminated him with finality. 

The cabinet of Burton bore enough 
resemblance to the unknown man to war- 
rant a closer scrutiny, and as Martha 
made it, she began to translate the events 
of to-day in terms of Burton’s personality. 
Thus far, she had received telling indica- 
tions of a graceful spirit, of an oblique 
leaning toward adventure, of burlesque 
with a strong vein of practicability in it, 
and of the sort of romanticism which 
whets the ingenuity. Without question, 
Atwood was temperamentally incapable of 
so catholic an assortment of motives, no 
matter whether Don Gardiner had turned 
traitor or not. But was Burton similarly 
incapable? 

Martha reread his carefully phrased 


telegram and sighed profoundly. Once 
more she compared the photographs, point 
by point. 


A hitherto unnoticed relation- 
ship of lines caught her attention, and 


Martha smiled involuntarily. The man 


and 


“Nice Buck! 


sir 


of the puzzle was no more than twenty; 
he wore a Norfolk jacket with double 
breast-pockets, and on the pocket on the 
left some of the strands of the fabric had 
been treated with pen and ink, so that her 
own name, barely perceptible, appeared 
directly over the heart. Then, without 
warning, Martha was overwhelmed with 
certitude; she hastily picked up the photo- 
graph of Burton, gave it one last survey 
and tossed it aside. She bent over the 
jig-sawn puzzle and laughed gently. She 
sat back in her chair and fixed her eyes on 
nothingness, and smiled again, very fleet- 
ingly, and lived over again the last few 
years, filled with little kindnesses and 
thoughtfulnesses from one man, and 
urgent appeals from many others. She 
sat pensively there for half an hour, and 
when she came to herself with a start, it 
was to look at her watch and determine 
how long it was until half-past three. 
Martha had seen the light. 


"TH oak in the garden was a very aged 
and a Very gouty oak; it was entirely 
out of range from the Channing house; it 
had a tiny grassplot at its foot, and the 
flank of a hedge and the beginning of an 
arbor to screen this grassplot from all the 
rest of the world. There was a bench of 
rustic design against the oak; and to this 
bench, a good quarter-hour before the 
appointed time, came Martha, with a bit 
of deceptive sewing and a current maga- 
zine. Her eyes were bright, and she was 
unusually animated; it was with difficulty 
that she composed herself to sew, and she 
sewed hardly long enough to justify her 
collection of materials before she dropped 
her needle and took to her magazine, 
Another minute, and she was on her feet, 
strolling down among the tiny undulations 
of the woodland; she told herself that she 
couldn’t remember ever having been so 
excited or so completely happy or so im- 
patient. She wasn’t accustomed to revela- 
tions, and this one was epochal. 

Ahead of her there was a sudden crash- 
ing in the underbrush; and Martha halted, 
alert and watchful. The noise ceased; 
and Martha, holding her breath, took a 
slow step forward. Out of the under- 
brush emerged a huge dog, a dignified 4nd 
powerful animal bristling in reconnais- 
sance. Its whole demeanor, however, was- 
suggestive of caution rather than unfriend- 
liness; Martha, recovering quickly from 
her astonishment, noted with delight that 
a flat parcel was tied to its collar. The 


instructions contained in her melodramatic 
phonograph-record occurred promptly to 
her; she offered her hand, and spoke in the 
most appealing of voices. 


_ “Come here, sir!” said Martha invit- 
ingly. “Come here, Buck!” 
The dog wagged its tail and growled, 


but made no move to advance. 


“Buck!” said Martha. 
Buck! Buck!” 
The dog frisked clumsily, and gamboled 


“Come here, 


with elephantine grace. 


“Come here, Buck!” pleaded Martha. 
Good dog! Come here, 


1” 


The dog, encouraged, approached ber 
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in short leaps. It was obviously playful; 
its dignity had been that of a prematurely 
full-grown cub; when it was aimost within 
reach, it retreated skittishly, barking in 
the evident hope of tempting Martha to 
pursue him. Once and twice she grasped 
for its collar and missed it; the third time 
she was successful. 

“Lie down, Buck!” she commanded 
sternly. “Lie down, Buck!” 

Panting, the big dog obeyed; and 
Martha deftly untied the cords which 
bound the parcel to its neck. She was 
fumbling with the last knot when, from 
a great distance, a metallic whistle blew 
shrilly, and Buck was on his feet, pawing 
the earth and bristling again the hair on 
his neck. The whistle rose still more 
clearly and more insistently; Martha was 
standing there in the woodland, holding 
her fifth gift from an undetected source, 
and the dog was tearing away in the direc- 
tion from which it had come. It disap- 
peared, and the woods were as silent as 
before. 

Martha, removing the wrappings, per- 
ceived a volume of Wordsworth, which 
opened automatically, as though the back 
of the book had been carefully broken, 
to a sonnet page. One phrase of it was 
heavily underscored in pencil. 


. . .. The mightiest lever 
Known to the moral world, Imagina- 
tion. 


And at the bottom of the page there 
was a similar penciled memorandum: 


Recipe for adventure: Twelve paces 
north from the oak tree, in the hollow of 
the elm. Dig. FELIX. 


The dominating thought in Martha’s 
mind was that some one had achieved 
what she would have scornfully pro- 
nounced an utter impossibility. Some one 
had given her a set of experiences which 
; renewed, with faithful accuracy, emotions 
which she hadn’t known for half a dozen 
years. She was living again in that magi- 
cal atmosphere of trusting youth—youth 
which knows that at certain times, under 
certain conditions, there are to be tre- 
mendous and dazzling surprises, and relies 
upon them with such absolute confidence 
that the expectation is even more stimulat- 
ing than the reality. She was eager with 
me ne eagerness of an imaginative 
child. 

She turned, ran swiftly to the elm, ex- 
plored the cavity which in its time had 
harbored innumerable families of hungry 
robins, and brought out a small tin box, 
which opened easily. Within it there was 
a bit of torn parchment, soiled and weath- 
ered; there was a rude map drawn on it, 
and a few words of comment: 


Due north 10 paces, toward the road 
22, north to the nearest beech, straight 
toward the biggest rock you see; when 5 
paces from it, turn square left and walk 
to the stone wall. MC Search! 


Laughing joyously—for she recalled 
with whom she had read “Treasure 
Island,”—Martha got her bearings and 
went due north ten steps; the roadway 
ran parallel to her course. She went by 
the prescribed route, counting diligently, 
and hoping that her paces were of average 
length. It was utterly nonsensical and 
utterly futile, and Martha loved it. This 


wasn’t convention; this wasn’t the usual 
thing; some one had uncovered her imag- 
ination for her, and done it in the spirit 
of childhood. This was merely the float; 
the lode was waiting for her at the end. 

At the twenty-second pace she paused, 
cast about her for a beech, saw several, 
and chose the nearest. On the trunk of it 
there was a flat envelope superscribed 
with her initials; she found within it two 
fragrant red rosebuds, and nothing else. 
Martha stopped laughing and sniffed the 
buds thoughtfully. 

“‘Where’s a rock?” she asked herself. 


Ts largest she could see was em- 
bedded in a mass of ferns; when she 
was five yards from it, she wheeled to the 
left and started in quest of the wall. Her 
path led through groves and through brier; 
she was often forced to make short de- 
tours to escape brief impasses; but she 
picked up her course as best she could, 
and arrived, after a journey of an eighth 
of a mile, at the stone wall. Here she 
hesitated, uncertain. She consulted her 
map, and decided that “MC” must repre- 
sent herself, and probably also referred 
to a bench-mark—witness the superscrip- 
tion on the envelope. She scanned the 
stones of the wall, and wandered along 
it. She came to a standstill. On a large, 
flat board, partly hidden among the inner 
stones, her initials were painted legibly in 
black. 

She was at some trouble to remove the 
board, but when she had done it, she 
unearthed a common-enough telephone in- 
strument; and she saw, down by the foun- 
dation of the wall, an old-fashioned bat- 
tery box and a bell-signal. Suddenly, and 
so unexpectedly that Martha jumped, the 
bell rang a single summons. Palpitating, 
she fell on her knees and took up the 
receiver. 

“Martha!” said a gruff voice. 

“Yes!” she cried. 

“Follow the arrow, Martha. Just fol- 
low the arrow. Hurry, please!” 


“Wait! Wait!” she called. There was 
no response. The instrument had gone 
dead. 


She was aware now that pressed into 
the ground, only a foot or two away from 
her, there was a roughly made wooden 
arrow, pointing along the wall. She in- 
spected it and found that it held its place 
by virtue of two spikes driven deep into 
the ground. Thus convinced of the relia- 
bility of its indication, she scrambled 
upright and went slowly ahead. Another 
arrow greeted her, and inclined her into 
a copse of maples. At intervals of fifty 
yards she discovered sign after sign; the 
path led her farther and farther into the 
thickets. Her excitement. had softened 
into a very steady flame of happiness; she 
was positive now what she should find at 
the terminus of her pilgrimage; her only 
uncertainty concerned the location and the 
setting. 

And then before her there was an arrow 
on a tree-trunk; an arrow pointing straight 
upward into the branches of a majestic 
elm; and Martha, radiant, knew that the 
terminus was here. She went deliberately 
to the roots of the tree and raised her 
eyes. Fifteen feet from the ground there 
was a small platform; and on the plat- 
form, smiling down at her. and kicking his 
heels, was Gardiner. He was wearing his 






old brown corduroys, but on the breast of 
the coat was a tiny silver arrow. 


| quatclane: returned his smile, and grew 
appreciably pink. 

“Hello, Don!” she 
“What’s up there?” 

Gardiner’s gesture was an invitation, 

“Tea—and me,” he said. “Only if you 
come up here, Martie, I’ll certainly have 
to kiss you. And that'll settle everything! 
Better be careful!” 

Martha grew even pinker, and tested 
the springiness of the lower branches. 

“What’s the safest way up?” she asked 
demurely. 

Gardiner slipped down toward her and 
stretched out his hand. 

She climbed gingerly until she could 
reach him; after that, she was fearless. 
Gardiner drew her to the safety of the 
platform; and inasmuch as he had put one 
arm around her to aid her in the ascent, 
he saw no re*son to remove it imme- 
diately. On the contrary, he tightened it; 
but Martha, although she wasn’t accus- 
tomed to this sort of treatment, made no 
protest. Gardiner exhaled very deeply 
and very satisfactorily; and, while Martha 
made no adequate resistance, he com- 
pelled her still nearer to him, and con- 
firmed his warning. He kissed her—twice. 
And then, with a remarkably clever diag- 
nosis of her sensations and of her wishes 
at that contingency, he released her and 
left her sitting on the edge of the plat- 
form while be busied himself with certain 
intricacies behind her. 

At length she turned. 

“Why, Don!” she exclaimed. 

“T told you there’s tea,” he reminded 
her. “This is your birthday party.” 

On his lofty platform, hidden from the 
world below, he had spread a cloth and 
arranged a service for two; he had 
brought a hamper and ar alcohol stove; 
he had omitted nothing which Martha par- 
ticularly liked. He had even remembered 
that she couldn’t eat so much as a sand 
wich without a table-decoration of flowers, 
and he had therefore contrived a scheme 
of wild roses and variegated blossoms 
which was as amateurish and as touching 
as any girl could ask for. 

Martha put out her hand to him across 
the platform. 

“Don—was all of it yours?” 

“Every bit,” said Gardiner, laughing. 
“How’d you like the telephone?” 

She was seeing him as she had never 
seen him before; he was fully as big and 
as impressive and as energetic as Atwood; 
and his accomplishments, now that she 
first catalogued them, were infinitely more 
diversified than Burton’s. He hadat 
asked her to marry him; he hadn’t evel 
mentioned the possibility; but Martha 
understood that behind all to-day’s com- 
edy there was a sentiment which couldat 
be measured by externals. 

“T loved it,” she said simply. . 

“Tt only took an hour,” said Gardiner. 
“T had a couple of electricians working 
this morning.” 

“Suppose it had rained?” 4 

“Oh, there was an alternative plat, 
said Gardiner carelessly. } 

Martha sighed happily and watched him 
bring the hot water to a boil. 

“Where’s Buck?” she asked 

“Tied up. He’s the pup’s uncle, by Oy 


said _ bravely, 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
._Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 

in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
J 





forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
myhearing. <A. O. NARD 
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way. There’s some bloodhound in him. 
That’s how he found you so quickly. He’s 
my gardener’s dog. I made a trail for him 
with an old slipper of yours.” 

“You did!” 

“Sure I did!” said Gardiner. “And of 
course it’s tomfoolishness—but think what 
stunts I could co if I really tried! I just 
thought I’d begin with a mild experiment. 
I knew you would guess wko Felix was, 
but your dad sounded suspicious. He 
knows me. Did you make out the photo- 
graph? Me in college—with a mustache! 
Did you really?” 
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“Certainly! Then you never did tell 
Tommy, or—or—” 

“Not a word,” said Gardiner. “Didn't 
I promise? What’ll you have with your 
tea, Martie—cakes first, or something 
else?” 

She looked at the man who hadn’t asked 
her to marry him, and probably never 
would ask her. He would merely take it 
for granted. 

Their eyes met, and Martha’s widened 
first. 

“Isn’t—haven’t you some—some plain 
bread and cheese?” asked Martha softly, 
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more, and each hour Pierre, like the fiend 
he was, cooked new viands in a new style, 
and my aunt and Mrs. Tench, smelling the 
delicious odors, ate. 

My aunt wrote that she considered that 
Pierre was cooking with malicious intent, 
but I cannot quite agree with her, al- 
though he was a man of low morals and 
vicious mind. It must be remembered 
that time hung heavy on his hands and 
that cooking was to him the pleasantest 
occupation in the world. He cooked be- 
cause he loved to cook, and he was vicious 
enough not to care how much his cooking 
distressed my aunt and Mrs. Tench. He 
did not ask them to eat; they ate because 
they could not help it. It was the tragedy 
of being confined in a small-boat with 
such a cook. From my aunt’s diary I 
gather that she and Mrs. Tench ate con- 
tinuously, except at night, when they slept 
a little. 

On the sixtieth day before rescue a 
breeze sprang up. My aunt wrote: 

“A breeze! It brings fresh hope to 
Maud and me. We may now possibly 
move out of the flying-fish-tortoise zone 
and away from food. All our buttons are 
too tight.” 

Probably she meant that all her gar- 
ments were too tight to button. Her hope 
was doomed to disappointment. From the 
sixty-second to the fiftieth days before 
rescue I find many entries. I quote a 
few: 

“More flying-fish. Some subterranean 
eruption seems to have driven a variety 
of deep-sea lobster to the surface. There 


“Flight-wearied sea-birds to-day. Fly- 
ing-fish. Pierre killed a shark. I never 


| knew how good shark was. .... 


“Floating seaweed. It is magnificent 


| stewed, but we fear it is fattening. Had 





a little tiff with Maud, as I thought she 
was crowding me on the seat of the boat. 
She says I was crowding her. .... 

“Flying-fish—another tortoise—birds— 
mackerel. Pierre says he thinks sharks 
have driven the mackerel into this part of 
the ocean.* Delicious fried.” 

On the fiftieth day Maud took the seat 
in the bow of the boat, my aunt complain- 
ing that they were too crowded on the one 
seat. She wrote that their misery had 
reached the utmost possible limit. She 
did not suspect, poor thing, what was. yet 
to come. On the very next day they came 
in sight of what they believed to be a 
rescuing veSsel, but when they reached it 
on the forty-eighth day before rescue, 
they discovered it to be a British pro- 


vision-ship, abandoned by the crew and 
down at the bow but still floating. Pierre 
made the small-boat fast and went aboard 
and returned with two hammocks loaded 
with tinned foods, flour, butter and other 
provisions. My aunt wrote: 

“That fiend Pierre is indulging in an 
orgy of cooking. I feel stuffed! When, 
oh, when will this awful voyage end?” 

It was not to end for forty-eight days 
—forty-eight days of the most awful ex- 
cess of food ever known in the history of 
castaways. 

For forty-eight days my aunt and Mrs, 
Terch were driven to eat some of the 
most fattening food ever eaten. For 
forty-seven days they grew more and 
more depressed and more and more hope- 
less. The provision-ship and the small- 
boat drifted side by side over the summer 
sea, and it seemed as if they were to con- 
tinue thus forever, growing fatter each 
day and with an inexhaustible supply of 
food ever at hand. Rescue was nearer 
than they imagined, however, and on the 
evening of the day before rescue they saw 
a thin line of smoke on the horizon. 

Night fell, and with it hope ended; but 
the next morning the ship loomed large, 
and in half an hour it had aporoached 
within hailing distance. It was H. M.S. 
Intractable. I will let my aunt tell of the 
rescue in her own words: 

“This morning a warship of the English 
navy came close to us and Pierre hailed 
her. She was the /ntractable and had been 
sent to locate the provision-ship and 
transfer the cargo. The captain imme- 
diately sent a small-boat for us. Maud 
and I uttered thanksgiving that we were 
at last rescued from the horrors of our 
foody voyage. As we stepped from our 
boat to the ship’s boat, a rude sailor said 
in an undertone: ‘Look out, Bill! Look 
out the lydies don’t sink the ship!’ I mut- 
mured a vow then and there that the mo- 
ment I got aboard the ship I would begin 
dieting in earnest.” 

Thus ended the awful experiences of my 
aunt and Mrs. Tench as castaways in 4 
small-boat. Probably no greater mental 
suffering was ever known than was theirs 
on that voyage between the time the first 
flying-fish came aboard the small-boat 
until they were picked up by H. M. 5. 
Intractable. I give only one more quote 
tion from my aunt’s diary, a part of what 
she wrote the tenth day after her rescue: 

“The moment we reach land, Maud a@ 
I are going on a duet. I had no ideas 
delicious food was served on men-0h® 
war.” - 
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from them. They may scare the rail- 
road away.’”’ 

“Naturally!” Bryce replied. ‘The 
average human being is a hog, and merci- 
less when he has the upper hand. He 
figures that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. My father, on the con- 
trary, has always planned for the future. 
He didn’t want that railroad blocked by 
land-speculators and its building delayed. 
The country needed rail-connection with 
the outside world, and moreover his 
San Hedrif timber isn’t worth a hoot 
until that feeder to a transcontinental 
road shall be built to tap it.” 

“But he sold Bill Henderson the mill- 
site on tidewater that he refused to sell 
me, and later I had to pay Henderson’s 
heirs a whopping price for it. And I 
haven’t half the land I need.” 

“But he needed Henderson then. They 
had a deal on together. You must 
remember, Colonel, that while Bill Hen- 
derson held that Squaw Creek timber 
he later sold you, my father would never 
sell him a mill-site. Can’t you see the 
sporting point of view involved? My 
father and Bill Henderson were good- 
natured rivals; for thirty years they had 
tried to outgame each other on that 
Squaw Creek timber. Henderson thought 
he could force my father to buy at a 
certain price, and my father thought he 
could force Henderson to sell at a lesser 
price; they were perfectly frank about it 
with each other and held no grudges. Of 
course, after you bought Henderson out, 
you foolishly took over his job of trying 
to outgame my father. That’s why you 
bought Henderson out, isn’t it? You had 
a vision of my father’s paying you a 
nice profit on your investment, but he 
fooled you, and now you're peeved and 
wont play.” 


RYCE hitched his chair farther toward 

the Colonel. “Why shouldn’t my dad 
be nice to Bill Henderson after the feud 
ended?” he continued. “They could play 
the game together then, and they did. 
Colonel, why can’t you be as sporty as 
Henderson and my father? They fought 
each other, but they fought fairly and in 
the open, and they never lost the respect 
and liking each had for the other.” 

“T will not renew your logging contract. 
That is final, young man. No man can 
ride me with spurs and get away with it.” 

“Oh, I knew that yesterday.” 

“Then why have you called on me to- 
day, taking up my time on a dead issue?” 

“T wanted to give you one final chance 
to repent. I know your plan. You have 
it in your power to smash the Cardigan 
Redwood Lumber Company, acquire it at 
fifty per cent of its value and merge its 
assets with your Laguna Grande Lumber 
Company. You are an ambitious man. 
You want to be the greatest redwood 
manufacturer in California, and in order 
to achieve your ambitions, you are will- 
ing to ruin a competitor: you decline to 
play the game like a thoroughbred.” 

“TI play the game of business according 
to the rules of the game; I do nothing 
illegal, sir.” 


“And nothing generous or chivalrous. 
Colonel, you know your plea of a short- 
age of rolling-stock is absurd—that the 
contract for hauling our logs has been 
very profitable and will be more profit- 
able in the future if you will accept a 
fifty-cent-per-thousand increase on the 
freight-rate and renew the contract for 
ten years.” 

“Nothing doing, young man. Remem- 
ber, you are not in a position to ask 
favors.” 

“Then I suppose we’ll have to go down 
fighting?” 

“I do not anticipate much of a fight.” 

“You'll get as much as I can give you.” 

“T’m not at all apprehensive.”’ 

“And I'll begin by running your woods- 
boss out of the country.” 

“Ah-h!” 

“You know why, of course—those burl 
panels in your dining-room. Rondeau 
felled a tree in our Valley of the Giants 
to get that burl for you, Colonel Penning- 
ton.” 

Pennington flushed. “I defy you to 
prove that,” he almost shouted. 

“Very well. Ill make Rondeau con- 
fess; perhaps he’ll even tell me who sent 
him after the burl. Upon my word, I 
think you inspired that dastardly raid. 
At any rate, I know Rondeau is guilty, 
and you, as his employer and the benefi- 
ciary of his crime, must accept the 
odium.” 

The Colonel’s face went white. “I do 
not admit anything except that you appear 
to have lost your head, young man. How- 
ever, for the sake of argument: granting 
that Rondeau felled that tree, he did it 
under the apprehension that your Valley 
of the Giants is a part of my Squaw 
Creek timber adjoining.” 

“T do not believe that. There was 
malice in the act—brutality even; for my 
mother’s grave identified the land as ours, 
and Rondeau felled the tree on her tomb- 
stone.” 

“Tf that is so, and Rondeau felled that 
tree—I do not believe he did—I am 
sincerely sorry, Cardigan. Name your 
price and I will pay you for the tree. I 
do not desire any trouble to develop over 
this affair.” 

“You can’t pay for that tree,’ Bryce 
burst forth. “No pitiful human being 
can pay in dollars and cents for the wan- 
ton destruction of God’s handiwork. You 
wanted that burl, and when my father 
was blind and could no longer make his 
Sunday pilgrimage up to that grove, your 
woods-boss went up and stole that which 
you knew you could not buy.” 

“That will be about all from you, young 
man, Get out of my office. And by 
the way, forget that you have met my 
niece.” 

“Tt’s your office—so I'll get out. As 
for your second command,”—he snapped 
his fingers in Pennington’s face —“fooey!” 

When Bryce had gone, the Colonel 
hurriedly called his logging-camp on the 
telephone and asked for Jules Rondeau, 
only to be informed, by the timekeeper 
who answered the telephone, that Ron- 
deau was up in the green timber with the 


THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 
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choppers and could not be gotten 
telephone in less than two hours, “@ 

“Do not send for him, then,” Pg 
ton commanded. “I’m coming 
eleven-fifteen train and will talk tg 
when he comes in for his lunch”. 

At eleven o’clock, and just as the 
nel was leaving to board the eleven 
logging-train bound empty for they 
Shirley Suraner made her appeatai 
his office. 

“Uncle Seth,” she complained 
lonesome. The bookkeeper _ tellg 
you're going up to the logging 
May I go with you?” 

“By all means. Usually I ride ig 
cab with the engineer and firemans 
if you’re coming, I'll have them ho 
the cavoose. Step lively, my dé 
they’ll be holding the train for a 
upsetting our schedule.” 


CHAPTER XV 
Y virtue of their logging-contracti 
Pennington, the Cardigans andq 

employees were transported free 
Pennington’s logging railroad; 
when Bryce Cardigan resolved to 1 
upon Jules Rondeau in the matter off 
murdered Giant, it was characterist 
him to choose the shortest and most’ 
route to his quarry, and as the longs 
of empty logging-trucks came cram 
off the Laguna Grande Lumber Compal 
log-dump, he swung over the side, @ 
ignorant of the fact that Shirley ang 
precious relative were riding in thell 
caboose in the rear. a 

At twelve-ten the train slid in of 
log landing of the Laguna Grande 
Company’s main camp, and 
dropped off and approached the ef 
of the little donkey-engine used for 
ing the logs. ‘“Where’s Rondeaiif 
asked. 

The engineer pointed to a4 
swarthy man approaching across | 
clearing in which the camp was itual 
“That’s him,” he replied. And‘ 
further ado, Bryce strode swiftly tom 
his man. 

“Are you Jules Rondeau?” he dems 
as he came up to the woods-Dasiag 
latter nodded. “I’m Bryce Ca 
his interrogator announced, “and Tm 
to thrash you for chopping that bi 
wood tree over in that little vale 
my mother is buried.” 

“Oh!” Rondeau smiled. “Wiz pie 
M’sieur.” And without a moment's 
tation he rushed. Bryce backed ™ 
from him warily, and they i 
“When I get through with you, Rone 
Bryce said distinctly, “it'll take a) 
man to lead you to your meals. 
country isn’t big enough for both 
and since you came here last, you 
to go first.” 

Bryce stepped in, feinted for B 
jaw with his right, and when the} 
boss quickly covered, ripped a sid i 
into the latter’s midriff. Rondeatty 
and dropped his guard, with 
that Bryce’s great fists played @ 
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| tattoo on his countenance before he could 


crouch and cover. 

“This is a tough one,” thought Bryce. 
His blows had not, apparently, had the 
slightest effect on the woods-boss. 
Crouched low and with his arms wrapped 
around his head, Rondeau still came on 
unfalteringly, and Bryce was forced to 
give way before him; to save his hands, 
he avoided the risk of battering Rondeau’s 
hard head and sinewy arms. 

Already word that the woods-boss was 
battling with a stranger had been shouted 
into the camp dining-room, and the entire 
crew of that camp, abandoning their 
half-finished meal, came pouring forth to 
view the contest. Out of the tail of his 
eye Bryce saw them coming, but he was 
not apprehensive, for he knew the code 
of the woodsman: “Let every man roll 
his own hoop.” It would be a fight to a 
finish, for no man would interfere; strik- 
ing, kicking, gouging, biting or choking 
would not be looked upon as unsports- 
manlike; and as Bryce backed cautiously 
away from the huge, lithe, active and 
powerful man before him, he realized that 
Jules Rondeau was, as his father had 
stated, “top dog among the lumberjacks.”’ 

Rondeau, it was apparent, had no 
stomach for Bryce’s style of combat. He 
wanted a rough-and-tumble fight and kept 
rushing, hoping to clinch; if he could but 
get his great hands on Bryce, he would 
wrestle him down, climb him and finish 
the fight in jig-time. But a rough-and- 
tumble was exactly what Bryce was 
striving to avoid; hence when Rondeau 
rushed, Bryce side-stepped and peppered 
the woodsman’s ribs. But the woods- 
crew, which by now was ringed around 
them, began to voice disapproval of this 
style of battle. 

“Clinch with him, dancing-master,” a 
voice roared. 

“Tie into him, Rondeau,” 
shouted. 

“It’s a fair match,” cried another, “and 
the red one picked on the main push. 
He was looking for a fight, an’ he ought to 
get it; but these fancy fights don’t suit 
me. Flop him, stranger, flop him.” 

“Rondeau can’t catch him,” a fourth 
man jeered. “He’s a foot-racer, not a 
fighter.” 


another 


UDDENLY two powerful hands were 
placed between Bryce’s_ shoulders, 

effectually halting his backward progress; 
then he was propelled violently forward 
until he collided with Rondeau. With a 
bellow of triumph, the woods-boss’ gorilla- 
like arms were around Bryce, swinging 
him until he faced the man who had 
forced him into that terrible grip. This 
was no less a personage than Colonel 
Seth Pennington, and it was obvious he 
had taken charge of what he considered 
the obsequies. 

“Stand back, you men, and give them 
room,” he shouted. ‘Rondeau will take 
care of him now. Stand back, I say. I'll 
discharge the man that interferes.” 

With a heave and a grunt, Rondeau 
lifted his antagonist, and the pair went 
crashing to the earth together, Bryce 
underneath. And then something hap- 
pened. With a howl of pain, Rondeau 
rolled over on his back and lay clasping 
his left wrist in his right hand, while 
Bryce scrambled to his feet. 
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“The good old wrist-lock does the 
trick,” he announced; and stooping, by 
grasped the woods-boss by the collar with 
his left hand, lifted him and struck him 
a terrible blow in the face with his yj 
But for the arm that upheld him, Rg 
would have fallen. To have him 
however, was not part of Bryce’s play 
Jerking the fellow toward him, he pa 
his arm around Rondeau’s neck, holds 
the latter’s head as in a vise witht 
crook of his elbow. And then thew 
tering started. When it was fini 
Bryce let his man go, and Ronde 
bloody, sobbing and  semiconsemm 
sprawled on the ground. I 

Bryce bent over him. “Now, @ 
you,” he roared, “who felled that 
Cardigan’s Redwoods?” 

“I did, M’sieur. Enough—I confa 
The words were a whisper. Bi 
“Did Colonel Pennington suggest iim 
your " 




































































“He want ze burl. By gar, I dom 
want t» fell zat tree—” . 
“That’s all I want to know.” Stoogll 


Bryce seized Rondeau by the nape opie 
neck and the slack of his overalls, iii 
him shoulder-high and threw him, as Gm 
throws a sack of meal, full at Colon 
Pennington. 

“You threw me at him. Now I throw 
him at you. You damned, thieving, 
greedy, hypocritical scoundrel, if i 
weren't for your years and your gny 
hair, I’d kill you.” 

The helpless hulk of the woods-bos 
descended upon the Colonel’s expansit 
chest and sent him crashing earthward 
Then Bryce, war-mad, turned to face th 
ring of Laguna Grande employees abot 
him. 

“Next!” he roared. ‘“Singly, in pais 
or the whole damned pack!” 

“Mr. Cardigan!” 

He turned. Colonel Pennington! 
breath had been knocked out of his bod 
by the impact of his semiconscious woot 
boss, and he lay inert, gasping likes 




























hooked fish. Beside him Shirley Summ I 
was kneeling, her hands clasping le 
uncle’s, but with her violet eyes blamg \ 





fiercely on Bryce Cardigan. ; 
“How dare you?” she cried. “Ya 
coward! has 








To hurt my uncle! 

He gazed at her a moment, fiercely 
defiantly, his chest rising and falling frat 
his recent exertions, his knotted fists gor 
with the blood of his enemy. Then U® 















light of battle died, and he hung his head C 
“I’m sorry,” he murmured, “—not for 
sake, but yours. I didn’t know you Wet 
here. I forgot—myself.” 
“T’ll never speak to you again so J p 






as I live,” she burst out passionately. | 

He advanced a step and stood gall 
down upon her. Her angry glance m 
his unflinchingly; and presently for 
the light went out of the world. : 

“Very well,” he murmured. “Goody. 
And with bowed head he turned and mi 
off through the green timber toward 
own logging-camp five miles distant. 











But that day held still more dramslt 
adventure for Bryce—and for Shir 
ley Sumner. Don’t fail to read the 
next installment of Mr. Kyne’s best 
novel—in the February RED 

MAGAZINE — on sale January 23m 
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Honest Stories of 
An Honest Dog 


PAS siesre is more difficult to write than a dog story. |The temptation 


always is to make the dog hero human. The writer who does that 
spoils his story. 


This is one reason why the stories of the dog Lad, by Albert Payson 
Terhune, have bzen so widely praised. He writes of Lad as Lad is. And, 
fortunately for all of us who love his dog stories, Lad is sufficiently wonder- 
ful as a dog to need no human embellishment. 


The stories of this collie have been so vivid and true that he has 
become famous in the section of New Jersey where the Terhune summer 
place is located. Throughout the summer, automobiles stop at “Sunnybank” 
with parties come to visit the hero cf these Red Book stories. 


In addition to Lad, they see two other famous collies: Sunnybank 
Goldsmith, known to his friends as Bruce, winner of three gold medals, two 
silver cups and nineteen first-prize ribbons; and Lassie, champion female 
collie, with a long list of show victories to her credit. 


But Lad, with only one show appearance, is the dog that inspires the 
pilgrimages. He is as famous in his own way as James Oliver Curwood’s 
Kazan. To many Red Book readers, he is the king of collies. 


Mr. Terhune has written the story of Lad’s one show for the next issue 
of The Red Book Magazine. You surely will want to read it. 


“FOR A BIT OF RIBBON” 


By Albert Payson Terhune | 
will be one of ten distinctive short-story features in the next—the February—issue of 


The Red Book Magazine 


On sale January twenty-third 
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THE JAPANESE DAGGER 





(Continued from 
page 30) 








some more to-morrow? To tell me some 
things about Mr. Simmons?” 

“Sure, there’s little I know, sir, me only 
working for him three months, but I'll be 
glad to, sir.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Carnahan. By the 
way, you were the only person employed 
here, weren’t you?” 

“Yes sir, except for a woman who came 

in twice a week to do the heavy cleaning. 
She was due to come again in the morn- 
ing.” 
Jennings nodded. “Oh, one more thing 
to-night, Mrs. Carnahan: Mr. Simmons 
had never said anything to make you 
think he had any enemies?” 

“Never a word, sir.” 

“H’m! Oh, and just one more question: 
who were his friends? Who dined here, 
for instance? Whom did he telephone?” 

Mrs. Carnahan shook her head. “Save 
for the young lady to-night there was 
never a person ever called here—not one, 
barring book-agents and the likes of them. 
And I never knew him to use the tele- 
phone. It was there for my convenience, 
to speak to the grocer or the butcher or 
the like of them, sir. May I go now, sir?” 

“Very well. I'll have an officer waiting 
when you come down, Mrs. Carnahan.” 

She left the room. 

“Want me?” queried the tall young 
man. 

“Why, yes, just a minute,” said Jen- 
nings. 

He stepped into the hall, to meet 
Larned returning from the telephone. 

“Done what you wanted, and half a 
dozen men are coming up here, if you 
need them.” 

“Good!” said Jennings. “I want one 
of them to take Mrs. Carnahan home. 
Too nervous to sleep here. And I want 
him to find out everything he can about 
Mrs. Carnahan as soon as possible. It 
isn’t too late for some of her sister’s neigh- 
bors to be awake. Or maybe in some store 
in the neighborhood they know something 
about her.” 

“Rot, Phil! With another woman call- 
ing and running away, and Cheeseman 
having seen her too—” 

“That’s all right,” said Jennings. “But 
—did you aotice how hard it was for me 
to pull that dagger out?” 

“Well?” 

“That means it took some strength to 
drive it home. You can see that Mrs. 
Carnahan possesses that strength. 
Whether the young woman that called here 
is as strong as that—” 

Larned nodded. “Dinsmore is one of 
the men coming. He’s clever. I'll have 
him take her home.” 

“Right!” said Jennings, and turned back 
into the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER IV 


. LL, what do you know of this 
affair?” demanded Jennings. If his 

manner and tone were brusque, his smile, 

though slightly worried and nervous, was 

friendly enough. 

The tall young man straightened in his 


chair. “No more than has been told you 
by Mrs. Carnahan about the murder—not 
so much. But other circumstances—” 

Jennings’ detention of the young man 
had been merely perfunctory. ‘The erst- 
while guardian of the gate had given a 
good reason for his presence there— 
Officer Cheeseman had asked him; and 
Jennings had expected no more from the 
man than an elaboration of what he had 
said to Larned when the ambulance had 
arrived. But now the Sergeant straight- 
ened up. He jerked a thumb toward the 
study. 

“About him back in there? 
something about him?” 

“Not much. But I let this house to 
him, and—” 

“Tell me what you know.” 

“In the middle of last January—almost 
three months ago to a day, he came to my 
office. My name is Trainor—Hamilton 
Trainor; I live just across the yard, with 
my father—Johnson Trainor, the chem- 
Rg 

“Uh-huh, I’ve heard of him,” said Jen- 
nings, nodding. “You're not in the same 
line, then?” 

“No—realestate—by myself, in the 
Morrell Building. Mostly suburban realty. 
Handle quite a bit of property out this 
way, living out here, you know, and know- 
ing so many people here. Well, this house 
—it’s owned by the Cawein estate—has 
been on my books since John Cawein’s 
death two years ago. Heirs live in New 
York. Could have rented it at a reason- 
able price half a dozen times, but the heirs 
have asked a prohibitive rental. Really 
wanted to sell it—didn’t wish to be tied 
up with a long lease. Refused to sign any 
lease for more than one year, and asked 
thirty-five hundred for that.” 

““Whee-ew!” 

Trainor grinned. ‘“That’s how I felt. I 
really didn’t expect to make any commis- 
sion out of this place. But the Cawein 
heirs are greedy for cash—were afraid 
that any long lease might lose them some 
prospective purchaser who’d demand im- 
mediate possession. Well, I solicited the 
agency; they turned me down at first, and 
then said that if I could rent it on those 
terms, all right. A chance is better than 
nothing, so I took the place. It isn’t 
worth over eighteen thousand—the rental 
is outrageous; but— 

“Well, last January a man came to my 
office. Rennold Simmons, he was. Said 
he liked the exterior of the Cawein house 
and wanted to view it. I told him the 
rental, and he didn’t bat an eyelash. Told 
him he could only have it for one year, 
and that didn’t feaze him. I took him out 
here; he examined the house—and signed 
the lease that very afternoon. When I 
asked him for references, he smiled and 
wrote me out a check for a whole year in 
advance—City International Bank. Check 
was honored the next morning; I deducted 
my ten-per-cent commission, sent the bal- 
ance to the Cawein heirs, and there you 
are. 

“Fhat next afternoon I saw vans in 
front of the house—State Storage Com- 
pany. And that’s all there is about my 


You know 





business relations with Mr. Simmoy 

....+ No, wait. He made some casy 
reference to being a retired rancher ftop 
Western Canada. Didn’t name the eng 
locality, and as he was rather brusque anj 
curt, I asked him no questions. By | 
did say that if he was from the West, he 
probably been accustomed to outdoor fife 
and that I’d gladly give him a card to th 
Endwood Golf and Country Club. Her. 
fused it curtly. Said he’d come East tp 
Clearwater for rest. Wasn't a bit gregar. 
ous, he said. I took the hint and pressed 
no courtesies upon him. After giving him 
the keys, I never spoke with him again” 

“You saw him, of course?” 

“On the street occasionally—always 
after dark; never in the daytime.” 

“Then what are these other circum 
stances you just mentioned?” 

“His housekeeper has just told you that 
he had no visitors. Well, she’s mistaken; 
that’s all there is to that. Unless she has 
her own reasons for—” 

“Let me be the judge of that, please” 
said Jennings dryly. ‘Why do you sy 
she’s mistaken?” 

“Because I’ve seen men—or maybe the 
same man—leaving Simmons’ study.” 

“Eh, how did you see that?” 

“My bedroom looks out 
study.” 

“From the next house? Is your hous 
set farther back? How can you—” 

“T said I lived across the yard. I didat 
mean beside this house—across, on Ricker 
Street. Our back yards touch. My bet 
room window is in the rear of my hou 
and of course looks down upon the study 
here.” 

Jennings nodded comprehending). 
“And you saw a man leave the study?” 

“Several times in the past week. i 
came through the French windows onl 
the back piazza, down the steps to i 
yard, then cut diagonally through to my 
street, Ricker Street, sometimes going t 
the left of my house, sometimes to tk 

































upon his 



















right. He never seemed to go towall 
Hastings Street, at the front of ts 
house.” 





“Ever see him come here?” ; 

“Once—night before last. I was tite 
and turned in early—about a quarter 
nine. Turned out my light and threwa) 
windows open, and saw him just going® 
the piazza steps. He opened the Frend 
windows without knocking.” 

“Expected, eh? Furtive walk?” 

“Well, I’m not enough of a student# 
psychology or character to say ti, 
smiled Trainor. “But I should thinks 
method of arrival and departure wouldit 
dicate his wish not to be observed.” 

“Uh-huh! And what time did he 
leave?” 

“I didn’t keep tabs as closely as that. 
But I usually turn off my lights and m@ 
the windows between ten-thirty 4 
eleven. It was then that I’d see him 

“When was the first time?” 

“A week ago yesterday. Then the a 
day; and night before last, as 1 
saw him come.” 

“Never mentioned it? Nevers 
your neighbors speak of having seen® 
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“They wouldn't think 
anything of it. We're 
afriend!y, sociable 
community out here in 
Endwood, Mr. Jen-| 
nings. We take short- 
cuts across each oth-| 
er’s lawns, and no one 
objects. No, no one | 
mentioned it to me, and | 
I—well, the fact that 
I’d done business with | 
Simmons made me hes- | 
itate to mention any-| 
thing about him. Ina 
way, you see, I was his 
sponsor, and—hang it 
all, a man has a right 
to receive visitors by | 
his back door, hasn’t | 
he? That by pure ac- | 
cident I’d noticed this | 
idiosyncrasy was no| 
reason that I should 
talk — it. Then 
too, for all I knew, the | 
man was some one who 
lived around here and 
who was cutting off dis- 
tance by this cross- 
lawn method. There 
was nothing talk 
about.” 

“No-o,” agreed Jen-| 
nings thoughtfully. | 
“Much obliged to you, 
Mr. Trainor. And Mrs. Carnahan says 
Simmons had no visitors. W-e-ll, she may 
think she’s telling the truth. If he stepped 
quietly—you never heard him?” 
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Trainor shook his head. “Now that you 
mention it,;I never did. Yet, with my 
windows open, on a quiet night—that ex- 
plains them.” 

“What?” 

“The footprints. The heels don’t seem 
clearly defined. Seem to’ve been rubber 
tennis-shoes.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Back of the house. I~” 

“Wait. That reminds me. Did you 
come from your house on hearing Mrs. 
Carnahan cry?” 

“No—from Columbia Street. 
the club—the Brokers—to-night. Played 
billiards afterwards. Little before nine 
took a taxi home. Tire went flat just 
around the corner from Hastings Street 
on Columbia—so near home I paid the 
driver and started to walk. Had a rain- 
coat as you see, and water wont hurt this 
hat. Almost reached the corner when I 
heard a cry. Started along Hastings Street 
on the run. Saw some one—it was the 
policeman on the beat—run into this 
house. Came up here, offered my assist- 
ance, 

“The officer went into the study, came 
back in a couple of minutes, said Sim- 
mons was dead; then the woman fainted. 
While I took her into the drawing-room 
and got water from the kitchen, the 
officer telephoned. Then he told me to 
keep guard at the gate. The woman, Mrs. 
Carnahan, had come to then. I went 
out front. No one was in sight, and it 
occurred to me that in the light of the 
ty my friend of the French windows 
loomed up large. I skirted the house and 
looked for footprints. I found some, tak- 

are not to walk over them myself : 
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of course, the heavy rain had obliterated 
them in a measure, but—” 

“How'd you see them in the dark?” 

From his raincoat Trainor drew a pocket 
flash-lamp. “Sometimes my clients are 
busy people—have to look at houses at 
night. I don’t know always where to look 
for lamps—electricity is turned off in 
vacant houses—so I carry the flash.” 

“Come with me,” said Jennings. 


HE led the way from the drawing-room. 
The men from headquarters had 
come, and Officer Dinsmore was just es- 
corting Mrs. Carnahan to the front door. 
Jennings smiled reassuringly at her, gave 
Dinsmore a look that seemed somehow to 
speak, to lay emphasis upon the instruc- 
tions that the Sergeant knew Larned had 
given the man, and then walked down to 
the study. At its open door stood Larned 
with Dr. Heilbroner. 


Trainor. We wont keep you any longer 
now. Better keep in readiness for a sum- 
mons to-morrow. The Coroner will want 
your testimony at the inquest.” 

“And can’t I help you now?” demanded 
Trainor disappointedly. 

Jennings smiled. “You've helped a lot 
already, sir. By the way, how was the 
back-door visitor dressed? Couldn’t see?” 

Trainor shook his head. “Beyond a 
slouch hat and a long dark coat I couldn’t 
say.” 

“No, naturally not. Well, good night, 
Mr. Trainor. Wait!” He spoke to Larned, 
listening interestedly from the study door. 
“Detail a couple of men to inquire at 
every house on Ricker Street—want to 
know if anyone saw a man coming across 
lots from the direction of this place.” He 
turned to Trainor. “You have servants in 
your house, of course. One of my men 
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“Well?” demanded the Sergeant. 


“Nobody left any of the houses on this) 


street at the time mentioned,” said 
Cheeseman. “In fact, because of its 
being such a rotten night, nobody left 
house on this street, on this block, any. 
way, at all to-night. Everybody stayed 
home.” 

Jennings looked at the policeman sym- 
pathetically. Of iron nerves himself, he 
was not unmindful of the fact that other 
men were of softer mold. Cheeseman’s 
face was pale, and his hands shook. 

“Better report at the ‘house’ and go 
home, Cheeseman,” he said kindly. “It'] 
be all right, Captain Larned, wont it?” 


“Sure. And I guess we can forget your § 
breach of the rules to-night, Cheeseman, § 


if that’s worrying you.” 


The policeman moistened his lips and § 


tried bravely to smile. 
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“This is the first big thing 'ves 


— been in on since I joined the 





“Coroner’ll be here right away, 
Jennings,” said the Captain. “Any 
objection to moving the body?” 

“With you in a moment,” said 
the Sergeant. 

With Trainor by his side, he 
crossed the study and opened the 
French window. It was not 
locked, as Jennings noted. He 
motioned Trainor to stay behind 
him. Then, with the real-estate 
man’s flash, he stepped out upon 
the veranda. 

Wet spots indicated the passage 
of some one along here this eve- 
ning. ‘The overhanging roof of 
the veranda was evidence that the 
rain had not fallen here. The 
water had been brought on some 
one’s shoes. But the marks were 
too indistinguishable to be of any 
value. Jennings crossed the ve- 
randa and came to the steps that 
led to the ground. Grass grew 
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Force, Captain Larned,” he said™ 


sheepishly. “I hate to have been 
dodging my duty, and—and—if I 
could stick around, maybe Id 


drop on something. I might help 
and—” 

“Tt’s all right, Cheeseman,” 
said Larned. “I told you Id for- 


get about your being off your beat. 
We don’t need you.” 

There was a definite finality to 
the Captain’s tones, and Cheese- 
man yielded. 

“Any word for the lieutenant, 


sir?” 

“T’'ll phone him,” said Larned 
shortly. 

Cheeseman turned reluctantly 


and went into the hall. Jennings 
foliowed after him. He patted the 
officer encouragingly on the shoul- 
der. 

“Cheer up, man,” he said. “If 
the Captain says he’ll forget a 





sparsely just at the veranda’s edge. == 
Beyond, it grew thickly, but hére 

the earth would afford clear traces of any- 
one’s passing. 

The flash held carefully upon the ground 
before him, Jennings descended the steps. 
Right at their base he found depressions 
in the earth, footprints not very clearly 
marked, some approaching diagonally 
from the left, and others retreating diag- 
onally to the right. 

“Came from general direction of Vern- 
dale, left in the direction of Columbia 
Street,” muttered Jennings. 

But Trainor was right. Jennings nodded 
in silent appreciation of that young man’s 
cleverness. The footprints had undoubt- 
edly been made by a man who wore tennis- 
shoes. Jennings played the flash farther 
about him. Here at the left were deeper 
marks, left by a man who wore heeled 
shoes. Two of the marks were deeper 
than the rest. “That’s where Trainor 
stood looking the ground over. Bright 
lad!” muttered Jennings. 

He snapped off the light and retraced 
his way to the study. 

“T’ll borrow your flash, if you don’t 
mind, Mr. Trainor,” he said. 

“Not at all. And you think those prints 
were made to-night?” 

“If they hadn’t been, the rain would 
have blurred them about out of existence,” 
said the Sergeant. “Yep, they were made 
to-night. Much obliged to you, Mr. 


will go along with you and question them. 
They might have seen such a man, just as 
you did. And fix the time as closely as 
possible.” 

He put out his hand and shook that of 
Trainor. “Certainly obliged to you, sir. 
Good night.” 

“Well, what do you make of it so far?” 
asked Larned after Trainor and the two 
officers had left the house. 

“Make of it? That if a blunder has to 
be made, it’s well to make it in the begin- 
ning and find it out at once. I was so 
dead sure, from what Mrs. Carnahan and 
Cheeseman said,—though I do want a line 
on Mrs. Carnahan,—that it never oc- 
curred to me that somebody else— Oh, 
well, I found it out in time. Captain, 
come outside with me and help me meas- 
ure those footprints.” 

“Don’t you want to cover them up and 
make a.cast in the morning?” 

Jennings shook his head. “Too obliter- 
ated. Even the measurements wont be 
much good, maybe not any, but—let’s do 
it, anyway.” 

CHAPTER V 

IHEESEMAN reported as Jennings 

and Larned returned from making 


measurements of the footprints below the 
veranda. 


thing, it’s forgotten. —Kelley!” 
he said to an officer by the drawing-room 
door. The policeman saluted. “I want 
the knife that killed Simmons taken at 
once to headquarters. Want the handle 
treated, and if any prints are on it, pho- 
tographed. Come back here with me.” 

He nodded again to Cheeseman, and 
that worthy saluted, buttoned his coat 
tightly about him and went out into the 
night. 

Back in the study Jennings picked up 
the dagger from the chair, lifting it by 
the blade. He looked uncertainly about 
the room. 

“Want anything?” queried Larned. 

“Something to put it in that wont rub 
against the handle,” replied the Sergeant. 

He spied a wastebasket underneath 4 
flat desk. “Isn’t that a box?” 

Larned bent over and drew out a paste- 
board box. It was tied with twine, and 
something was written on it. Larned read 
it aloud: : 

“T. P. Jernegan, 154 West Th— 
That’s all,” he said excitedly. “But that’s 
easy—West Third or Thirteenth or Thit 
tieth; Jennings, this is a find!” 


“Or Thirty-first, or -second, or # 
forth,” said Jennings. “Open it.” 
Swiftly Larned cut the string and 




















































cpened the box. And then from the ips: 
of Larned, Kelley, Dr. Heilbroner—™a% 
was still in the study—and Jennings <a 
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simultaneous gasps and whistles. For the 
cardboard box, of the size and shape of an 
ordinary shoebox, was crammed with 
money. 

ENNINGS was first to speak. “Count 

it,’ he commanded. 

Larned did so, laying the bills, mostly of 
smail denomination and none of them ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars in size, upon the 
desk. 

“Fifteen thousand—flat!” he finally 
ejaculated. “Done up in a pasteboard 
box. Bust me, but he was careless with 
his coin! And the box in a wastebasket!” 

He turned to Jennings, but the Sergeant 
did not speak for a moment. Holding the 
dagger with his left hand, he picked up 
the box with his right. 

“Not long enough,” he said then, put- 
ting the box down. “And anyway, I’d like 
to keep that box here—now.” 

He walked over to the wall by the fire- 
place where hung the sheath that appar- 
entiy fitted the Japanese dagger. He re- 
moved it from the wall and inserted the 
weapon’s point, being caretul not to touch 
the handle. It did fit. 

“Tt’s raining so,” he said, half to him- 
self, “that it’s got to be covered.” 

He drew out a silk handkerchief, and 
holding it above the dagger, draped it 
gently so that it hung tentwise, from the 
top of the handie down over the ends of 
the hilt. He wound a piece of the string 
from the pasteboard box about the edges 
of the handkerchief around the sheath be- 
low the hilt. 

“There,” he said, handing the weapon 
to Kelley. “That handkerchief wont rub 
the hilt if you’re careful. Hold it under 
your coat with one hand, and keep your 
coat away from it with the other. You 
just guard that as carefully as you would 
your merit-marks, Kelley. Wait a min- 
ute.” 

From a pocketbook he drew forth a 
piece of prepared paper. Bending over 
the body of the master of the house, he 
pressed first the left thumb and then the 
right against the paper. 

“Have these photographed too, Kelley,” 
he said. “Now hustle along with you.” 

He looked whimsically at the police sur- 
geon as Kelley departed. “I don’t doubt 
your word, Doctor,” he said. “I don’t 
doubt the evidence. This man was mur- 
dered, but if his thumb-prints should be 
on that hilt—” 

“Might have grabbed it in a struggle,” 
interjected Larned. 

“He was a pretty husky citizen, and a 
big fellow,” rejoined Jennings. “Also he 
was stabbed twice. Time for him to put 
un a row, eh? And yet not a bit of bric- 
a-brac is knocked off this desk of his, less 
than five feet from where the body lies. 


| The rug: isn’t even disturbed, and a rug 


slides easily on a polished hardwood floor. 
No, there was no struggle. So, if his 
prints are there—well, to-morrow morning 
will tell that. Now—” 

A policeman came to the study door. 
“Coroner Meadows, sir.” 

“Show him in. —Hello, Coroner,” said 
Jennings as that official entered. “Give 
him the dope, will you, Captain? I want 
to telephone and have some one look up 
this man Jernegan.” 

Captain Larned nodded assent, and 
Jennings went to the telephone under the 
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stairs. Larned had told the 
authorities that Jennings was handling 
case, and as the crime had occurred j 
Larned’s precinct, headquarters’ wanu 
not take the conduct of the case oupa 
his hands unless incompetence were m 
fested. Moreover, Jennings was am 
marked for promotion by others 
his friend Larned. Jennings was a he 
quarters man who had been detailed 
the Endwood precinct merely becatise: 
the illness of Larned’s sergeant, Raff 
So Jennings’ orders met with pro 
acquiescence. 2 

“L. P. Jernegan is the man wanted” 
said briefly. “Address is 154 West 
tieth, Thirty-first or any of the Thirt 
Possibiy West Third or Thirteenth, 
all of them. Don’t arrest. Request} 
come to headquarters. Of course, iff 
refuses, detain as material witness. Aly 
way, hold until you’ve notified me a 
I’ve come down. Make no referencel 
matter avout which we wish to questi 
him. And hustle the men out after him! 

He rang off and stepped into the 
just as Officer Podesta, closely follows 
by Officer Riley, the two men detailed} 
Larned to question the occupants of ¢ 
houses on Ricker Street, came into 
house. But neither of them had gaing 
any information of great value. Noo 
so far as they could learn, had seen any 
one crossing the lawns from the rear of 
this house to Ricker Street at any tim 
that night. However, there was corrobo 
tion for’ Trainor’s story, for a servant i 
a house set near Verndale Street, 0 
Ricker Street, had noticed two nights agi 
a stranger crossing through the yard of 
the house where she worked. He had bea 
coming from the general direction of this 
house, and the time had been about half 
past ten. The servant had not seen the 
stranger clearly, but had stated that he 
wore a dark coat and a dark slouch hat 
It was evidently the same man whom 
young Trainor had seen, and the servatl 
had seen him leaving, whereas Trainor, 
two nights ago, had seen the man amive 

With this added information, Jennings 
returned to the study. Coroner Meadows 
had listened to Larned, had made a per 
functory investigation, and was now read 
to permit the body to be removed toa 
undertaker’s. 

“What next, Phil?” asked Larned. 

“Well, I haven’t been through his ps 
pers yet,” replied the Sergeant. “Mayi 
I'll spend the night here.” 

“Eh?” The Captain frank 
amazed. 

Jennings smiled deprecatingly. “Tt sam 
of seems to me that right on the ground! 
can think better. Have Podesta stay t0 
I may need him.” 

He tried the drawer of the flat desk. I 
was locked. The Coroner and Larned hat 
emptied the dead man’s pockets, howevé, 
and what they had found was in a heap 
the desk. There was a key-ring with ta 
a dozen keys, and a flat pocketbook i 
fourteen dollars in bills and nothing & 
inside it—these, with a fountain pe 
handkerchief and some silver, comp 
the rest of the belongings found om 
person of Simmons. 

One of the keys fitted the drawer. 
nings onened it. Inside was 4 
book. That was all. It was a book off 
City International Bank, and all oF 
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“T was a carpenter, am now a Sales- 
man and can proudly say I am in the 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year class. Wish 
I could invest more dollars that would 
bring me the big returns those in- 
vested in your Course did.”—J. E. 
Wood, Rooms 352-54 Pacifie Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stories of Yankees Over There 
By EDWIN BALMER 


Are the best war-stories printed anywhere 


Just Listen to This: 


Two American aviators pretended that their machine was damaged by 
shell-fire and “faked” a fall within the German lines. Two dead men 
in aviators’ uniforms were found by the Germans in the wreck of the 
machine—but the two Americans, escaped alive, were crouching in 
shell-craters near by. Why? 


The French were to make a grand assault. Zero—the moment for 
going over the top—was near at hand. But the Cermans had vast 
reserves of men in underground retreats safe from shell-fire; and the 
assault was therefore foredoomed to costly failure unless these reserves 
could be located. The two Americans risked their lives in the faked 
airplane-fall, then from the Germans and also under the drum-fre of 
the French artillery—in order to locate the entrances to these reserve- 
strongholds and send up flares which would mark them for destruction 
by the French gunners... . . Some situation, what! 


How the two Americans planned this super-hazardous venture and 
how they put it over is most brilliantly described in that most thrilling 
story of the war yet published, “Five Minutes Before Zero.” Along 
with novels by Zane Grey, Frank R. Adams and Charles Alden Seltzer, 
and other well-worth-while short stories by such writers as Frederick 
R. Bechdolt, Albert Payson Terhune, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., Clarence 
Herbert New and Ellis Parker Butler, it appears in the January 
issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale— Price Fifteen Cents 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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checks, save the first and the last, wer 
drawn to Mrs. Carnahan, to tradesmen 
the neighborhood, or to “Self” or “Cash” 
The first was drawn to the order of Ham. 
ilton Trainor, and was for thirty-five hup. 
dred dollars—evidently the rent. Thee 
were several checks to Mrs. Carn 
three for sixty dollars apiece, evidently 
her salary, and the others for various 
sums, all comparatively small, and some 
of them for amounts that ended in cents, 
Evidently to pay minor bills, thought Jen. 
nings. 

But the last check was dated this very 
day and was for fifteen thousand dollars, 
the amount that had been found in the 
cardboard box. At least, if Jennings could 
judge by the stubs, and there was no rea 
son why he shouldn’t, the checks had been 
drawn as has been told. 

He whistled as he noted the balance left 
after the last check had been deducted. 
It came to $114,756.92. Whatever else 
Mr. Simmons may have been, he was not 
indigent. 


ENNINGS turned back to the begin. 
ning of the book. The first check, that 


for the rent, had been drawn on January | 


twelfth, a trifle over three months ago. 
Including that and to-day’s check for fif- 
teen thousand dollars, Simmons had 
drawn out over twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars. According to the check-book, he had 
had on deposit on January twelfth the 
sum of $137,000. Including the checks to 
Mrs. Carnanan and the tradesmen’s bills, 
—and Simmons must have lived well, 
judging by them,—besides the rent and 
to-day’s check, Simmons had drawn from 
the bank almost four thousand dollars, 
Not over a thousand of that had gone tor 
household bills. Almost three thousand, 
then,—Jennings hastily figured it as being 
about twenty-eight hundred dollars,—had 


| been drawn to “Self” or “Cash” in small 


checks running from fifty to two hundred 
and fifty dollars. And all this in three 
months! 

“Yet he never entertained, and spent 
his evenings at home. And still he mat 
aged to get away with a couple of hu- 


| dred or so a week besides his living 
| penses!” muttered Jennings. 


He looked at the key-ring. One of the 
keys he could tell at a glance fitted 3 
safety-deposit-vault box. He examined it 


| more closely. He knew something of the 





deposit vaults in Clearwater, and while 
there was no identification mark on the 
key, Jennings was sure that it had been 
issued by either the Guaranty Trust and 
Deposit Vault Company, or the Cleat 
water Safe Deposit Company. The met 
row would tell which. : 

“Undertaker’s here, Phil,” Captam 
Larned interrupted his reverie. 

The Sergeant glanced about the room. 
There was nothing that the removal of 
body would disturb. He put the money 
back into the box and tied it, glancing 
closely at the handwriting on the bors 
cover as he did. It corresponded with the 
writing on the check-stubs. 

“All right,” he said. “You'd better take 
this coin with you, Captain.” 

“And you're really going to stay bert 
then? Expect to find anything? Judging 
by his empty desk—” a 

“T haven’t been upstairs yet, Cantal 


smiled Jennings. “You know my Wa 
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follow up people first, then get after 
things. But when a man has a per- 
fectly good strong desk, and keeps prac- 
tically nothing in it—no letters or any- 
thing, and there arent any anywhere else 
in his study—well, there's a sum chance 
of finding anything in his bedroom. But 
still—with the coroner having viewed the 
body, and the undertaker here—no reason 
for you to remain, Captain. “e 

“And you'd rather be alone, eh? 

“Qh, well—” Jennings biushed. 

“T]] not bother you, old sleuth,” 
chuckled Larned. “You want Podesta?” 

“Please. He'll do as well as anyone, 
and he hasn’t been on duty all day, and 
ought to be fresh.” 

“All right,” said Larned. 

The undertaker, summoned by Larned 
sometime earlier, entered the room with 
his assistants. The.body was swiltiy car- 
ried out to the waiting wagon. A few 
minutes later Larned, the coroner, the 
police surgeon and all the uniformed men 
save Podesta, left the house. Jennings 
told Podesta to stretch himself out on a 
divan in the drawing-room if he felt tired, 
and then the Sergeant closeted himself in 
the study. 


E sank down into a comfortable chair 
and stared at the fireplace. Soon he 
arose and lighted the fire that had died 
out some time since. Back in his chair 
again, he twisted and squirmed. Puzzle- 
ment made him physicaliy uncomfortable. 
Here was a man, fat, it is true, yet ex- 
tremeiy powerful, who had permitted him- 
self to be stabbed to death without a 
struggle. And it couldn’t have been a 
sudden surprising killing; the first blow 
may have been surprising, but the second 
—why had not Simmons fought against 
that? And he hadn’t fought, else there 
would have been some sign of struggle. A 
man could not stand on the rug where 
Simmons had fallen, and struggle, with- 
out wrinkling the rug, at least. Of course, 
the murderer might have straightened it 
out later, but—crimes are either pr2medi- 
tated or the result of passion. Were this 
a premeditated murder, Jennings could 
readily visualize the murderer straighten- 
ing things out before he took his depart- 
ure. A man who could plan a murder 
cou'd plan his actions after the crime—or 
a woman, for that matter. And Jenn‘ngs 
thought of the mysterous femin‘ne visitor. 
But a man—or a woman—who planned 
murder would not leave anything to 
chance. A predetermined murderer would 
know that v-hen he—or she—snatched for 
a weapon, Simmons, big and powerful, 
would have an opportunity to defend him- 
self, to cry for help. A predetermined 
murderer would have come armed, would 
not have depended upon the weapons to 
be found in this room. 

Jennings, here on the very spot, almost, 
where Simmons had died, squirmed more 
violently in his chair. There were other 
things to puzzle him. A man had evidently 
come to this room to-night. At least, he 
had come as far as the French window, 
and if he were the man whom young 
Trainor had seen on other nights, it could 
be assumed that he had not stopped at 

© window. Yet there were no traces of 
Water, such as the man’s feet had left on 
the veranda, inside the study Absolutely 


Rone! Assuming, for the sake of mental 


exercise, that the man had remained on 
the veranda, spying—but that assump- 
tion didn’t hoid water. While young 
Trainor, because of the fact that the noc- 
turnal visitor wore rubber shoes, could 
not hear the man valk across the veranda, 
it must be remembered that young Trai- 
nor’s bedroom windows were a consider- 
able distance feo»m Simmons’ rear veranda. 
A heavy footstep could be heard that dis- 
tance, most likely, but not a little squeak 
of the boards. Yet such a squeak should 
be distinctly audible through the French 
windows to a man inside the study. And 
the boarding of the piazza squeaked dis- 
cernibly, as Jennings had noticed. 

“Podesta!” called Jennings. 

From the drawing-room the policeman 
came on the run. 

“Stay inside here,” 
nings, “and listen.” 


commanded Jen- 


ENNINGS went out the French win- 

dow and then removed his shoes. He 
did not take them off inside lest Podesta, 
realizing what he was expected to hear, 
let his imagination get the better of him. 
Jennings was something of a psychologist. 
In his stocking feet the Sergeant walked 
to the first step. Then he retraced his 
way to the window. Beneath him the 
boards squeaked. 

“Hear anything?” he called softly. 

“Heard the veranda squeak; that’s all,” 
was the reply. 

“Listen again,” said Jennings. 

He stood absolutely still, testing Po- 
desta’s imagination. 

“Didn’t hear nothin’,” said the police- 
man, answering his next question. 

“Listen again,” said Jennings, smiling to 
himself in the darkness. Podesta had 
proved himself. 

This time Jennings stepped on every 
single board, retracing his way to and 
from the window half a dozen times. He 
had stepped not only on the boards that 
were marked with watery stains, but on 
every spot, practically, between the steps 
and the window. 

“You’ve stopped,” cried Podesta sud- 
denly. 

Jennings smiled again. He had stopped, 
but until then his every movement had 
been distinctly audible to the policeman 
inside. Some fault in the construction of 
the veranda made for this. And Jennings, 
in his stocking feet, could certainly walk 
as quietly as any man in tennis shoes. 
Moreover, to militate further against the 
spying theory, the man’s footmarks had 
led directly to the French window, right 
where he would inevitably have been dis- 
covered had Simmons been minded to 
open the long doorlike means of egress. 
A spy would have moved on to either side 
of the spot, not picked the least secure 
spot. 

So, then, the man had entered the study. 
Oh, if Jennings only knew at what time! 
Jennings dismissed Podesta, and sitting 
down, stretched his stockinged feet toward 
the blaze in the fireplace. 

A man and a woman had both been in 
this room, visiting Simmons, to-night. 
Had they been here together? Had— 
could the male visitor have surprised the 
woman with Simmons, have been aroused 
by jealousy, have snatched the dagger 
from the wall? That sounded reasonable, 
like a good theory; things began to fit 
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together. And yet, as soon as this hap- 
pened, they began to get blurred again. 
For there was no getting around the tact 
that Summons had been stabbed twice and 
apparently had not deiended himself. 

Podesta came to the door and an- 
nounced that Kelley was at the telephone. 

“Thought I ought to tell you, Sergeant,” 
came Keiley’s voice over the telephone. 
“Some one tried to hold me up just 
around the corner from headquarters. 
Jumped me from behind—half strangled 
me until I broke his hold.” 

“Well?” 

“He was trying for the knife; I'll swear 
to that, Sergeant. Ripped my coat open 
with one hand while his forearm was 
across my throat, grabbed at the dagger, 
and almost got it out of my grip. Then I 
gave him a back-kick that he never heard 
of before, I guess, and he let go. But he 
knew just what he was after, I'll gamble 
on it; and he’d got it but for that little 
trick of my heel.” 

“Did you get him?” snapped Jennings. 

“No chance! I broke his hold, but I 
was too winded—he got away, sir.” 

“Description?” 

“Only got a view of his rear. Long dark 
coat and no hat—that’s all I could see. I 
hollered for help as soon as I got my 
breath, but he was gone, sir.” 

“Do you think the prints were blurred?” 

“T’m sure they weren’t, sir. He didn’t 
get his hand on the handkerchief around 
the handle at all.” 

“Good work, Kelley. Mind, nothing of 
this to the newspaper boys.” 

“No sir. They'll be up to see you 
soon. They’re on their way now.” 

“Well, they’ll find me invisible and Po- 
desta dumb,” said Jennings. 


HE returned to the study, frankly 
amazed. A man had held Kelley up. 
And Kelley was nobody’s fool; he didn’t 


imagine things. Further, even on such a 
night as this, rainy and dark, the fact that 
Kelley wore a uniform would be plain to 
anyone. Hold-up men don’t select uni- 
formed policemen as their victims. Keiiey 
was right; the assailant had wanted the 
dagger. Why? Because his finger-prints 
were on the handle of it. But how had 
the assailant known that Kelley carried 
the dagger? 

Excited, Jennings began what he had 
been postponing while he thought—a 
search of the house. But nowhere in it 
did he find a scrap of paper, a picture, 
anything at all that could be of any pos- 
sible value as a clue. Once again he re- 
turned to the study. Once again he 
slumped in the heavy chair and faced the 
blaze. But he no longer squirmed. He 
had come to the sane conclusion that he 
cou'd do nothing except follow up the 
leads already opened, and the following 
up must wait until the morrow. He was 
comfortably asleep when the first reporter 
arrived, to be informed by Podesta that 
there was no information to be given out 
there. 

The story of the development of clues 

the next day, and of the startling man- 

ner in which one of them pointed to a 

person who should have been above. 

any suspicion, will be told in the second 
installment of Mr. Roche’s fascinating 

novel, in the next—the Fe i 

of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, on 

sale January twenty-third, 
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THE FIGHTING 


BLOOD OF THE KEHOES 


(Continued from 
page 81) 








hazel eyes. She did not glance at Henry 
to mark the etfect of her words. 

“What,” hastily interposed Sadie after 
a look at the slow-gathering wrath in her 
husband’s face, “is the trouble, my dear? 
How is your father opposing you?” 


5 came out, jerkily, the story, now in a 
running narrative, now in blushes, now 
in half-sentences of implied appeal to the 
youthful recollections of her new-found 
relatives. Ellen, it seemed, had nearly a 
year ago announced herself in love with 
a young mining engineer, new come to the 
Sant’ Anita mines, thirty miles above her 
father’s place at Las Vegas. She had met 
him while she was at home on a vacation 
from the girls’ school in Chicago, to which 
she had been consigned two years earlier. 
The young mining engineer was com- 
pounded of all the virtues which might 
reasonably be expected to appeal to an 
elderly uncle and aunt—of industry, 
sobriety and manly ambition. 

“Sort of nice-lookin’, too, aint he, 
Ellen?” Sadie softly interjected; and 
Ellen, blushing sweetly, joined in a laugh 
against herself. Then she resumed her 
tale. 

Father, she said, would not hear of 
their engagement. He had just taken one 
of his notions! Mother would have been 
on her side, except that Mother was so 
besotted about Father that she simply 
never opposed him. They had both acted 
abominably, tyrannically! They had sent 
her all the way to Boston to finish her 
education under the eye of a dragon, a 
perfect dragon! They had forbidden her 
to receive letters from Ledyard—that was 
his name, Ledyard Noble. 

Of course, she told them, she had done 
the only self-respecting thing. She had 
immediately conspired with a schoolmate 
whose parents were reasonable human 
beings and whose correspondence was 
practically unsupervised, to receive letters 
for her. She had heard from him twice 
a week—so there! And she was not going 
back home until she went as Ledyard 
Noble’s wife. He was coming to New 
York next month, and she would meet 
him, and they would be married; he would 
have come this month, but he had been 
made superintendent, and there had been 
some labor-trouble, and he couldn’t leave 
as he had planned. So she was to wait for 
him in the East, but she wanted to be with 
kinsfolk; it was more dignified, more— 
appropriate. She wanted to have all her 
actions convénable ; Ledyard’s people were 
old New York and very particular. And 
that was why she had come to the rel- 
atives, who knew, from experience, how 
unjust and tyrannical her father could be. 

For her own part, she hinted tactfully, 
she had never believed her uncle to blame 
for certain events in the past which her 
mother had sketched to her. Therefore 
she had come to Devil’s Spit cheerfully 
and naively sure that Uncle Henry would 
rejoice to settle his ancient score against 
Neil by diding and abetting Neil’s daugh- 
ter in her rebellion and helping to marry 
her to a parentally rejected lover. 
Probably the most dismayed, astonished 


and angry young woman in the State of 
Maine was Miss Ellen Kehoe two days 
later, when she found herself leaving 
for New Mexico in the vigilant charge of 
her uncle and aunt. Henry had insisted 
upon Sadie’s accompanying him West; 
Sadie’s brother had been called in from his 
weirs to “tend store” during their absence. 
Henry said that he couldn’t pretend un- 
aided to cope with a sly, underhanded 
child like this one, whom his brother Neil 
had amazingly sired. The deceit of her! 
The disobedience! The impudence! 
Thank God, that his children—Henry’s— 
were boys, even in the trenches some- 
where in France, if this pretty little 
dressed-up viper was a sample of what 
might be expected from female offspring! 

“Child,” said Sadie to Ellen, trying to 
soothe her when the avuncular decision 
had been made known, “you oughtn’t ever 
to have said a word against your father 
to your uncle. Yes, of course they quar- 
reled. Of course they said every bad 
thing of each other. But—well, livin’ off 
there in that place, I suppose you aint to 
blame for not knowin’ that the Kehoes, 
though they fight one another at the drop 
of a hat, don’t let any outsider oppose 
them. Oh, yes, my dear, you are; you 
are an outsider to your Uncle Henry—a 
complete outsider! I’m sorry I didn’t 
have a chance to warn you.” 


T= journey was successfully and 
even pleasantly accomplished. No 
posse of mining-engineers attempted a 
raid and a rescue. Ellen wore a wronged 
and sullen air for a day and a half, but she 
was congenitally incapable of long-sus- 
tained rancor. After all, when she reached 
home, she would be nearer the Sant’ Anita 
mines by two thousand miles than she had 
been at Devil’s Spit, and miracles being an 
everyday occurrence at eighteen, in all 
probability she and Ledyard would meet 
shortly. So her sullenness melted; and 
by and by, when she perceived what an 
event in the life of her plain, provincial 
relatives was this transcontinental trip, 
she began to play the proud Western 
showman unrolling the wonders of his pos- 
sessions before the amazed, humble eyes 
of the East. : 

A telegram was sent to Neil when the 
expedition started. One or two followed 
en route, so the arrival was made easy. 
In the big, luxurious house which perhaps 
understood the comfort and lavishness of 
luxury better than its esthetics, the 
brothers met, looked at each other out of 
eyes quenched of youthful ires, stood up 
to their inevitable moment of awkward- 
ness and readjusted themselves to the new 
conditions of their lives. 

Neil, with conscientious exterior and 
some inner impatience, went over the duly 
attested documents which Henry carried, 
proving with what religious scrupulosity 
the elder brother had fulfilled the terms of 
their father’s will. And by a superhuman 
exercise of will the rich Westerner man- 
aged to put down his imoulse and to obey 
his wife’s instruction: “Whatever you do, 
don’t offer to give the money back to him. 
It would be making so little of all his 


pains; it would seem like putting on airs! 
Take it—keep it!” 

It was somewhat informally agreed, on 
the trip across the continent, that Unele 
Henry and Aunt Sadie would not be too 
explicit as to the cause of their journey, 
So much Sadie had wrung from her hys. 
band. Ellen was to explain her jaunt to 
Devil’s Spit as a vagary, ill-tempered and 
resentful toward her family, but not asa 
deliberate, far-reaching plot against paren. 
tal authority. Henry was to make his 
expedition appear in the light of a wel- 
comed opportunity to rid himself of his 
trust-fund and to travel in his own land, 

















OR three days these partial truths were 

politely maintained. But on the aft 
ernoon oi the fourth, Ellen, who had gone 
riding up the mountains with a party of 
young people, failed to return at the ex 
pected time. Henry’s misgivings and 
anxiety were far greater than those of 
Ellen’s parents. For Henry felt that he 
had knowledge of the possibilities of her 
disposition denied to her parents. Sup 
pose she had set forth for the mines and 
her lover! 

When several hours had passed, Henry 
could no longer bear the burden of his 
private information. He sought Neil, 
whom he: found in a long room known 4s 
the office, opening at one end upona 
piazza which ran around three sides of the 
house upon an inner court, with a fou- 
tain and exotic-looking plants in stone 
jars. 

“How can you be sure,” he demanded 
of his brother, “that Ellen aint gone to 
meet that young jackanapes an’ get mar- 
ried?” 

“That young jackanapes?” repeated 
Neil. As at the touch of a lash, anger 
had leaped into his eyes, quickened the 
middle-aged tones of his voice. 

“Yes,” repeated Henry, “—Noble- 
Woodyard or Ledyard or Someyard Noble. 
I tell you, you oughtn’t to let her go about 
like this if you don’t want—” 

“What in thunder are you talkit 
about?” demanded Neil. Henry & 
plained in some detail. 

“An’ what do you Know against th 
boy?” Neil shot out when the eld 
brother had related the true circumstances 
of Ellen’s descent upon Devil’s Spit and 
of his own trip to New Mexico. Henty 
grew violently red; his brother’s manne 
was not grateful, not pacific. <a 

“What do I need to know against him, 
he demanded, keeping his tones reas’ 
by a mighty effort, “more than that yol 
don’t think him fit to keep company with 
your girl?” 

This was so just a presentation of i 
case that Neil had no adequate reply @ 
make. He fell back upon an inad 
one. “7 
“You needn’t trouble to be interfemt § 
in my family affairs. I guess I can mae 
age my own daughter.” 

“Tt looks like it!” jeered Henry, goadél 
beyond his predetermined courtesy. 

“An’ as for insinuations against 2m@ 
you never laid eyes on—” Pe 

“T never laid eyes on most of them 
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derers an’ hoss-thieves in the country, 
either,’ said Henry agreeably. “But I 
cal’late to insinuate all I please against 
Tethederers an’ horse-thieves? You 
ought to be bound over to keep a civil 
tongue in your head, you—you—you slan- 
derer, you! There aint a decenter young 
fellow west of the Mississippi, or east, 
either.” 

“Seems like it! 

r girl!” 
“= spirited boy would have done the 
same. It’s never been considered cheatin 
to hoodwink a sour-faced boardin’-school 
mistress.” 

Thus Neil hotly championed the chal- 
lengers of his authority. For had not his 
brother attacked them? 

“For heaven’s sake!” exploded Henry 
in wrath. “Talk sense. Do you want 
your girl to marry him, then, this—this 
paragon of yours? If you do, why did 
you break it up a year ago? An if you 
don’t want her to marry him, what are 
you holdin’ out for—if he is all that you 
say? Expectin’ to pick up a prince, or 
maybe an archangel? Talk sense! Talk 
sense! Only you never could, an’ you 
never did! Here I drop my business an’ 
travel two thousand miles to do you a 
good turn, an’ this is the thanks I get! 
The next time your girl can elope with 
Sam the packman, for all of me!” 

“Sam the packman, nothin’!” cried Neil 
indignantly. “As I told you before, there 
aint a decenter young feller west or east 
of the Mississippi, an’ he’ll suit me as well 
as princes or archangels.” 


HE stopped short. One of the long 
windows opening upon the piazza 
was briefly darkened by a slender figure. 
Ellen came in—a glowing, smiling, tearful, 
unmistakably jubilant Ellen. She ran 
over to kiss her father, who sat staring at 
her, unable to proceed. 

“Oh, Father! Oh, Father! You can 
never go back on that, never, never, 
never! I heard you! Oh, I heard you! 
Iam so happy! I am so glad I was late 
—there was a cloud-burst back in the hills, 
and the cafion trail was flooded, and that’s 
why I’m late. Oh, I am so glad I was late! 
For you can never go back on that—can 
he, Uncle Henry? You’re my witness!” 

“When did I ever want to go back on 
anything I said?” rumbled Neil. “I 
always said you were both too young. An’ 
you are.” 

“A whole year older than when you said 
it, though!” caroled Ellen joyously. “Oh, 
Father!” Again she enveloped him in an 
embrace. Then as Neil pushed her sheep- 
ishly aside with a “There, there,” she ran 
to Henry and embarrassed him frightfully 
by a kiss. 

“It’s all your doing, you blessed!” she 
assured him. “I don’t know what you 
said to bring him to reason, but I always 
knew that if I could get you on our side, 
everything would come all right. I 
thought you would help me to—to—well. 
defy him, because you had been so angry 
with him,” she confessed with unblushing 
candor. “But of course, it’s lots better 
this way, to have persuaded him by your 
elder-brother influence.” 

Suddenly she stopped. The two men 

ad stolen a look at each other across the 

Bp Ddlack sailor that modishly topped her 


Writin’ to her through 














































































LET THE LEADING 
CARTOONISTS 
HELP YOU 


(=) These Men Will Help 
, You Succeed 


N ODAY the world is looking for men 

I who can sway public opinion. The 

\N cartoonists helped sell the Liberty 

Loan. The cartoonists educated America 
to patrivtic acceptance of the draft. 


One Cartoonist Makes 
$125,000 a Year 


Great cartoonists are well paid. Clare Briggs makes 
an income estimated to be half as much as that of 
the President of the United States. Reuben Gold- 
berg is said to receive $125,000 a year. 

. Why not make your ideas work for you? 
The cartoonist does big things. He does not 
punch a clock. 


IN ONE COURSE 


‘ Cartooning Chalk Talking 
Animated Motion Picture Art 
Window Card Writing 


Bart (Charles L. Bartholomew) for 25 years cartoonist of 
the Minneapolis Journal, has gathered with him on the ad- 
visory Statf of the Federal Scnool of Applied Cartooning, the 

1 HM DONAHEY 25 leading cartoonists of today. The cartoonists whose pic- 
tures are shown here compose the staff of the Federal School 
of Applied Cartooning. Togecher they have institutéd a com- 

a plete service in Cartooning, Chalk Talking, Animated Motion 
, NX Picture Art and Window Card Writing. 

: In this course these men give you all the fundamentals 

eS 


McKEE BARCLAY 


OSCAR CESARE 


JAY N. DARLING 


">> 


NX of these arts. They tell how they marketed their turst work 
and what is the best way to make your start. 

Bart’s famous course in chalk talking is included in this 
instruction. Winsor McCay, the originator of Animated 
Motion Pictures, here tells the secrets of this coming art for 
the first time. 


Send for ‘‘A Road to Bigger Things” Today 


“A Road to Bigger Things*’ contains studio pictures of America’s most 
famous carioonists with the story of how they made their way. Just cut the 
coupon herewith along the dotted lne—sign your wame and address and 
mail itnow. ‘‘A Road to Bigger Things’’ will be sent free by return mail. 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
819 Federal : Minneapolis 
Schools Bldg. Minnesota 


RAY EVANS 


FONTAINE FOX 


Fé ¢ 


WILLIAM IRELAND 


Please send by return mail my free copy of “A Road to Bigger Things.” 
SO. 0d is weaves siakae 
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BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS and LASHES 


will transform a plain, unattrac- 
tive face to one full of charm, 
beauty and expression. A little 


Litiste-Ia7vtb- Fre 


applied nightly will nourish in a natural manner, the eye- 
brows and lashes, making them long, thick and silky, 
thus adding wonderfully to your aitrac:ivenes. This 
guaranteed pure and harmless preparation has been used 
successfully by thousands. Two sizes — 50¢ and $1.00, 
Send price for size you wish and we will mail ‘* Lash- 
Brow-Ine"’ and Maybell Beauty Booklet in plain, sealed 
cover. Satisfaction assured or price refuncied. 
Beware of Inferior imitations 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-50 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 
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mR. AUTO OWNER 
YOU— ARE — LOSING — MONEY 


UNLESS WE ARE FURNISHING YOU WITH 


TIRES, TUBES AND ACCESSORIES 
We Will Save You from 


11 
FOR EXAMPLE 33 Spark Plugs (all sizes) 49c 
OUR BIG LIST WILL FURTHER COAVINCE YOU. IT’S FREE FOR THE ASKING 


UNION TIRE CO 


THE HOUSE THAT PRICE BUILT 
L——=123 Wood Street, PITTSBURGH, PA! 
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A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


it’s see what you can do with it. 
Certaoninte and illustrators Sy from 


os te, a per week. 
vidal Te Tegsone ty anes will < nil dowsiop youre 


collection 
ba posaibilitios for YOU. Sister your 28. 
The L d Scho 1 
of WMiustrating and 
1432 Scnofield Building “Clomiand, 6. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“*T hear you. I can hear 
now as as an 
‘How?’ With the 
MORLEY Laspneang Whe 2s 
a 

startle T'would at bw I 
that [hear all tet. = 
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DEAF 


Price, $5, complete is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, comfortable, w and a= gy oma 
one can adjust it." Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila. 




























tawny head. And from each masculine 
throat a guffaw had issued. They laughed 
and laughed. Backward for forty years 
their memories ran. Influence! Elder- 
brother influence—back to their first fight 
over marbles, a thousand years ago—or 
was it yesterday? 

In the midst of that heartening music, 
the swiftly astute Ellen seized a telegraph- 
blank from her father’s desk and wrote 
rapidly upon it. She shoved it beneath 
Neil’s hand, into which she thrust a pencil. 
He wiped his eyes free of the waters of 
his Homeric mirth, read and signed. 

“Oh, well! Have it your own way.” 
He yielded the battle to her, and she sped 


Again the two men stole glances 
at each other. Their eyes dropped; their 
laughter dwindled to uncertain, half. 
shamed smiles. They had been pena 
out of their lifelong sham of hostility, 
Each struggled to regain his place in the 
other’s estimation. 

“You've spoiled the girl, Neil,” declared 
Henry aggressively. 

“You're a fine one to talk of spoiled 
children, you, with boys that ran away to 
enlist in a foreign army!” Neil barked 
back derisively. 

Once more they met each other’s eyes 
fully, gladly, defiantly. They were at odds 
again, and so at peace. 


away. 
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talking to the rest? By not giving them 
a chance to tell Gregory I’ve lined up in 
the opposition?” 

And Janet, flushing, admitted that he 
was. At the same time she could not 
help feeling that too much discretion was 
perhaps no more to be admired than too 
little. But Benny, she believed, was all 
right. He might talk this wise, long- 
headed way, perhaps, but in facing the 
crisis he would “come up to scratch.” 


NLY a few weeks after this conver- 
sation the crisis came. 

Mr. Gregory had merely rung for the 
office-boy and told him to call Mr. Daw- 
kins into the office; yet Janet, by some 
strange prescience, was suddenly aware 
that the time had come. Mr. Dawkins 
was a little slow in coming; and Gregory, 
scowling, got from his chair and stood 
waiting for him in the open doorway, be- 
fore the whole office-force. 

Presently Mr. Dawkins appeared in the 
doorway of his own cubby-hole, and as he 
came out, Gregory burst forth angrily: 

“What the devil do you mean by keep- 
ing me waiting like this, Dawkins?” 

Mr. Dawkins stopped short in the cen- 
ter of the floor, flushed, paled—and an- 
swered: 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Gregory. Were 
you addressing me?” 

“Don’t make any mistake about that! 
I was!” snapped Gregory, stepping into 
the outer office, where the force, drop- 
ping its work, sat open-eyed and open- 
mouthed with frightened astonishment. 
Janet, rising, followed Mr. Gregory out 
and observed them. At a glance she saw 
that there would be no demonstration for 
Mr. ‘Dawkins from them. Perhaps they 
really did sympathize with him, as they 
had said, but they were too evidently 
cowed, for her to expect anything of them. 
Her eyes lighted then upon Benny Hale. 
He alone in the office was apparently ob- 
livious to the scene. 

“This,” continued Gregory, “has been 
coming to you for some time. I’ve known, 
ever since I took charge, that you’d have 
to go. I’ve fought it off as long as pos- 
sible. I told you to get me the estimates 
on that Whelan- Larned order this morn- 
ing. And you—” 

“The figures have to come from the fac- 
tory, as you know, Mr. Gregory. They 
haven’t, as yet.” 

“Why the devil haven’t they?” 





said Mr. Dawkins 
shortly. “But there’s no need of discuss- 
ing the matter further. It is perfectly 
plain that you are merely trying to humili- 
ate me. It’s useless. You can’t do it. I 
resign.” 

“It’s about time, then,” said Gregory. 
“Every move I’ve made in the last year 
and a half you’ve tried to block. Be- 
cause you thought you should have gotten 
the place, you’ve made every effort to 
embarrass me. You—” 

And then Janet, almost before she re- 
alized it, found the hot words pouring 
from her mouth. 

“That’s not true—not one word of it! 
It is you that has provoked the whole 


“T don’t know,” 


thing. You—” 
Gregory turned upon her. “Is—that— 
so?” he drawled. ‘“Well—that will be 


about enough from you, Miss Fox. You 
can get your things together and go when 
Dawkins goes.” 

“T—shall be glad to! 

She knew, nevertheless, that her defi- 
ance was very near tears. She looked at 
Benny Hale. Benny still was paying no 
attention. That was incredible, but it was 
true! She had trusted him and counted 
upon him, and he had failed her! Sud- 
denly she felt that she must get out of the 
office before her tempestuous tears over- 
whelmed her. 


’ said Janet stonily. 


O get her hat, Janet must pass Benny’s 
desk. Gregory was still scolding, lift- 
ing his voice so that it would follow Mr. 
Dawkins in his retreat into his cubby-hole; 
but she could not distinguish what he was 
saying any longer, so stormy was the rush 
of her own anger, shame and disappoint- 
ment. 

As she passed Benny’s desk, not looking 
at him, a slip of paper was thrust into het 
hand. For an instant she was sorely 
tempted to let it drop. Yet, if Benny 
Hale had any real reason to offer for his 
desertion, she knew that she wanted to 
hear it more ‘than she wanted anything 
else in the whole wide world. 

So, as she pinned on her hat in the 
corner, she stopped to read, through a blur 
of tears: 

Don’t jump to conclusions, Janet. 

Wait a minute until Gregory runs down. 


At the door she paused, as if waiting for 


Mr. Dawkins to come out. 
Gregory, with a final slap at Mr. Dawe 
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kins for his utter lack of those essential 
corner-stones of a business career, loy- 
alty and the spirit of cooperation, turned 
toward his office. 

Suddenly Benny Hale wheeled around, 
smiling coldly. ra 
Ase you cata through, Gregory?” he 
inquired sharply. 

Gregory turned abruptly at the tone. 

“No!” he snapped furiously. “I’m not 
through. There’s one other thing: I 
don’t like your tone; youre fired too. 
Get out!” i 

But Benny Hale, smiling evenly, an- 
swered him with the astounding truth, the 
truth that fell upon their ears more 
strangely than any fiction could have done. 

“Tt’s not likely I will—because my name 
is William Benjamin Hale Matthison, and 
I own this establishment. And as I was 
telling Mr. Dawkins last night, thinking 
this comedy was pretty nearly played out, 
he will not leave, but will stay—to take 
your place, because I don’t think you and 
I can work together any longer, Gregory. 
If you will be kind enough to come to the 
Bellevue this evening about eight, we'll 
discuss the terminating of your contract 
with the Company. You can go now. 

“The rest of you may stay. Miss Fox, 
when Mr. Gregory has gone, may I see 
you in the office, please.” 


Janet stood there in a daze, while Greg- | 
ory demanded, and received, the proofs | 
of Benny Hale’s identity, stalked into | 
the office for his hat and stalked furiously | 
out again, and through the hall doorway, | 
which the office-boy hastened to open for 
him with a scarcely concealed delight. 

When Janet unsteadily entered the office | 
and closed the door behind her, Benny | 
Hale stood there awaiting her, both arms 
outstretched. 

“Miss Fox— Janet — dear!” he said | 
softly, “I’m in such a quandary. I have 
two jobs to offer you, and I don’t know 
which you'll want. One is that of being 
secretary to Mr. Dawkins,—because -I’m 
going out to the factory office now to learn 
the ropes there,—and it carries quite a 
substantial increase in salary over your 
last place. 

“The other—it’s not, maybe, quite such 
a good place, and I’m not at all sure you’d 
care anything about it—”’ 

Janet, laughing tremulously, interrupted 
him. “Then what for,’ she demanded 
quaintly, “are you holding out your arms?” 

“For you!” said Benny, promptly com- 
ing closer. “Unless—” 

“Oh,” said Janet, as Benny spanned the 
little gap remaining between them, “I ex- 
pect Mr. Dawkins wont mind breaking in 
a new secretary—much.” 





A STRATAGEM OF THE BORDER 


(Continued from page 98) 





donic grin overspread his face—the croco- 
dile grin of the killer as his prey comes 
rushing blindly on. He had played his life 
against this moment, and now felt that 
the coming revenge was going to be worth 
all the risks he had taken. 


RACING at top speed side by side, el 
Lobo and his man Pedro rounded the 
sharp corner. Above the beat of their 
hoofs arose a sound like the twang of a 
guitar-string struck violently, and the next 
second two horses were throwing somer- 
saults in midair as they went hurtling into 
the deep arroyo with their riders flying 
through space over their heads like leap- 
ing frogs. The other bandit, Eduardo, 
riding a few yards behind his two com- 
pahions, escaped the trap of the barbed 
wire by a remarkable stop of his horse, 
but there his good luck ended. Through 
the trees the Hot Tamale Kid caught a 
glimpse of him; and as his forty-five 
toared, Eduardo’s horse wheeled and went 
galloping away riderless. 

The Kid cautiously parted the fringe of 
brush that lay between the trail and the 
ravine and looked down into it. Pedro 
lay motionless; the two horses were kick- 
ing wildly as they struggled to arise; and 
el Lobo had disappeared behind some- 
thing. The one above was disappointed. 
He had an intense hankering to view the 
Wolf for a quarter of a second over the 
sights of his gun, and it seemed cruel that 

was doomed to forgo the pleasure. 
Under the circumstances, however, it did 
hot seem advisable to be too curious as to 
ne the other was, and turning, he went 
oping back to his place beside the girl. 

Tt wide eyes were filled with mingled 
horror and joy. 


they—will not—come after us?” 


7 


“I hope they will not be fools enough 
to. Also I reckon they’ve had plenty of 
excitement for one session. As I figure 
it, even if their horses can hobble along 
after that shake-up, their owners will want 
to sit down and take a smoke while they 
try to figure out just how it happened. 
Now where am I going to take you?” 

Her eyes fell. “It is for you to say,” 
she answered. “I have a brother who 
rides herd for the sefor who owns the 
great rancho on the Rio Oscuro. He will 
provide for me should*I be taken there 
and tell him of my misfortune.” Swiftly 
the Kid’s eyes ran up and down her lithe 
figure, and his arm rose, hesitated for a 
moment and then fell at his side. 

“T aint got any home for her—and be- 
sides, I’ve got a hunch that I aint long for 
this world,” he reflected. “She’s a good 
kid, and it would only bring her trouble.” 
Then he laughed. 

“We can make the Oscuro by morn- 
ing,” he said to her. “Sorry I brought 
you such bad luck.” 

Her lips quivered. “But you, mi cam- 
pedn—the wealth which I have cost you, 
the great sum you gave up to them to 
save me! Never can I repay such great 
riches as you yielded to him.” 

He grinned at her. “Riches! Call that 
handful of coppers riches? That was just 
some change that I had stuck away to 
buy cigarette-papers with. And of course 
I still have that other thousand that I 
managed to fool him out of,” he lied 
speciously. 

Whistling cheerfully, he rode along at 
her side with reins twisted about his sad- 
die-horn and hands sounding the depths 
of his empty pockets. Despite all his pre- 
cautions, once again the Hot Tamale Kid 





had gone dead broke at a single session. 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 
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(Continued from 
page 54) 





Helen wrenched free and paced the floor in 
a curious rage, striking the tears trom her 
cheeks viciously. She caught a cigarette, 
lighted it and smoked in short puffs like 
an angry man. She was enraged at the 
ancient weakness, the overbubbling grief 
that she could not master. 

“Damn these rotten tears!” she groaned, 
beating her palms together, clutching at 
her throat and swallowing back the sobs 
that pounded there. She had been a good 
sportswoman, raised like a boy; she had 
fought stubborn horses across walls and 
water-jumps they were afraid of. She had 
fought for the vote the same way. 

And now that Death struck his bony 
hand among her heartstrings, she hated to 
weep. But men were learning to weep 
again on battlefields and in hospitals, and 
the tears of sympathy are a proof of 
strength, not weakness. 

Dimny watched Helen’s combat with 
nature, and wept for her. Helen saw her, 
and patted her shaken shoulders awk- 
wardly, but still strode up and down the 
room, strangling and muttering: 

“My brother was man enough to die, 
and Johnny gave his eyes. The men can 
give themselves. But we fool women— 
why wont they let me go fight? I can 
shoot; I can ride. I want to kill some- 
body. I want to kill the enemies of Eng- 
land!” 

It is a wonderful cry, “England!” when 
they lift their voices to it. 

“T want to be a soldier, and fight, but I 
stay at home and knit and make bandages 
and cry like a b-b-bleeding baby.” 

Dimny did not understand what blas- 
phemy was in that epithet.. It meant 
nothing much to her, but to Helen it was 
an outburst of that frenzy in which nice 
clean people are so driven out of them- 
selves that they go back to childhood and 
grope in the dirt for something foul 
enough to throw at the bullying fates. 

Being a lady hurled back into common 
humanity, Helen felt properly ashamed of 
herself, and that perfected her misery. 

“Good night!” she said, and was gone. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


]¢ ATHERINE had also lost the gentle 
art of weeping gracefully. She stood 
ill at ease, suffering in awkwardness. She 
filled herself a long glass of whisky and 
soda, offered one in pantomime to Dimny, 
and when she shook her head, tried to 
gulp a sob in a yawn and said: 

“God-awful, isn’t it?” 

Dimny nodded, and they went slowly 
up the long stairs. Katherine lingered a 
moment at Dimny’s door, trying to find 
something to say, then kissed her good 
night and went on to her room. 

Dimny closed her door and felt herself 
but an atom of woe in a universe of swirl- 
ing wretchedness. In the room were por- 
traits of soldiers and sailors, and of ath- 
letes, pictures of a castle or two, and flags. 

Suddenly she felt how preoccupied all 
England must be with the problem of its 
own existence. That ancient. heritage the 
British Empire, was facing the greatest 


emergency of its career. Its glory or its 
doom rested on the shoulders of these 
men and women. They were laying aside 
their customs and flinging away their lives, 
all solemnly resolved not to let Great 
Britain fail. 

On Dimny’s table were two or three 
illustrated weeklies. ‘There were comic 
pictures by those ministering angels, the 
bright brave souls who could find laugh- 
ter in this tragedy, the modern wearers of 
the cap and beiis—Bauirnsiather, Heath 
Robinson, the Punch galaxy never so 
witty, so calmly droll, as now. England 
like another King Lear needed devoted, 
beloved Shakespearean fools, and they 
were busy and brave and blithe for Eng- 
land’s sake. 

But the pages that gripped Dimny most 
were the pages called “The Roll of 
Honour.” They were like windows crowded 
with eager faces of the dead. Youth and 
grizzled age were here, subalterns and 
generals, commoners from the provinces 
and noblemen of ancient names. 

All looked forth uncannily alive and 
were recorded as dead. There were Brig. 
General Sir J. E. Swinnerton, C. B. C. M. 
G. D. S. O.; and Lieut. the Hon. Leth- 
bridge Marsland; Lieut. Col. G. Arthur 
Nicolls-Platt, V. C.; Capt. W. G. S. Beart, 
M. C.; and plain Major William Smith 
and many, many another. 

It was unbearable that they should have 
died so nobly, so needlessly. Dimny’s 
imagination saw their wrecked, mangled 
forms, their bright faces distorted with 
wounds and anguish. Yet these were but 
the selected dead. For each of these a 
hundred or a thousand less conspicuous 
men had fallen. The hospitals were 
packed with the wounded. 

All of them had families, somebody to 
mourn and multiply their loss, somebody 
to fight tears and deny the poor comfort 
of crape for their sakes. Indeed, there 
were on other pages the grievous images 
of widows, many of them pictured as 
veiled brides smiling, many of them with 
children about them. 

They smiled, too, for life had been zest- 
ful to them then; they had not dreamed 
when they posed that they would be pub- 
lished as widows. There were widows 
everywhere, and it was only the beginning 
of the prelude. 

Somehow these pictures gave Dimny a 
keener feeling of the waste of the war 
than all the statistics, the headlines or ed- 
itorials. War was taking busy men from 
their homes and their usefulness and 
actually slaughtering them. War was un- 
wearyingly turning warm-bodied, fruitful, 
laughter-loving women into cold, frus- 
trated, lonely-nighted widows. It was a 
devil’s mill for grinding men and women 
into corpses and relicts. 

Innumerable people were crying, reach- 
ing out empty arms to fate and begging it 
to give back their loves. How happy the 
world had been before the war, and how 
little aware of its felicity! How wretched 
the world was now, and how well aware 
of that. 

Dimny put away the periodicals with a 
moan: 


“Oh, dear—oh, dear, the poor people!” 
In a flood of pity for all the bereay 
she began to cry again. She was so sorry 

for the world. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


At ten the next morning Captain Roa 

tree was announced. He was in unk 
form again, the businesslike new British 
uniform with its low roiling !apeis, its soft 
collar, its pockets as capacious as 
being alone with him, when they set forth 
sacks and the Sam Browne beit over all, 

Dimny felt a little nervous at first about 
in his motorcar, but she told herself that 
she would have many strange men to mee 
in many strange places before her quest 
was ended. Everybody in the house had 
some war-work ahead, and it was no time 
for girls to expect chaperons. 

She began to realize how rash she was 
to add new commissions to her own. She 
was to find, and restore to their parents, 
other girls—she that could hardly cop 
with the problem of finding her own pee 
ple. It was an effort at solution by mult. 
plication. Yet she was glad, in a way, 
because she would have a mission at last 
that she could talk abroad about. Sh 
could declare it openly while she concealed 
her true errand in Europe. 

They spun through Hyde Park, pope 
lous now with wounded men, and soldies 
on leave. The old splendor of the Hyt 
Park parade was gone, and in its place was 
something far more splendid. The misty 
pallor gave an unearthly light to th 
pageant. The once ubiquitous top hat ws 
hardly to be seen. A military or a navi 
cap adorned nearly every head. On tk 
paths wounded men instead of babies wert 
wheeled in perambulators; others weil 
crutchwise. Ladies of evident position” 
longer lolled in Victorias behind high 
pulpited coachmen and footmen wil 
folded arms; folded arms were not being 
worn in England. Ladies were steerlg 
their own motors, and their motors we 
filled with bandaged soldiers, strange 
guests whose letters of introduction wet 
red wounds. Yet laughter was brave @ 
all sides, and flirtations of a sort were® 
negotiation everywhere, and on the meat 
ows lines of volunteers drilled in mult 
The air was filled with war. 


MBS: STAIGHT’S home was in i 
outskirts of the shapeless spra 
town. She dwelt on one of the score 
High streets in London. Walls surroun@ 
the house, and only the tree-tops peemly 
over gave a hint of hidden gardens. I 
was city outside and country within. 

There was a bell in the gate, and@ 
remote tinkle fetched a maid acros® 
lawn, still green in the English midwialt 
The maid admitted them and went to fay 
her mistress. As Dimny went Up the 
steps, she saw a few young women 
heavily about helplessly waiting for 
further curse the spring would brig 
their passive lives. 

Mrs. Staight was a round little wom 
with a picture-book beauty like a2 
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in an English Christmas pictorial. She 
was ready in advance to mother Dimny. 

Roantree made the introductions and 
announced that he would wait outside in 
the car. It was no place fora man. ~ 

Dimny stated the case of the missing 
schoolgirls and her desire to learn some- 
thing of what she would find in Belgium. 
She had also to tell Mrs. Staight a little 
of her own search for her own lost. 

Mrs. Staight expressed regret, but no 
surprise. When Dimny said that she had 
a faint hope of finding some one among 
Mrs. Staight’s wards who had been at this 
same convent, Mrs. Staight said: 

“T’]] have them in.” 

She went out and returned, a sorrowing 
shepherdess with the saddest of flocks. 

The women had a racial resemblance, 
but otherwise they were of various types, 
tall, small, lean, plump, stolid, feverish: 
Vet they had all endured the same experi- 
ences. 

Some of them had never encountered 
the commonplaces of early love, had never 
experienced even the timid advances of 
youth. Others, having known a bit of the 
world, had renounced it. Then the deluge. 
They learned all hideous knowledge, all 
the mad perversions of love in one wil< 
avalanche of instruction, and as in the 
avalanche, the snow slipped away from 
the mountain, revealing hidden seams and 
uglinesses that the snow and moss had 
covered, and bringing down sharp-edged 
rocks that cut and bruised and crushed. 

These girls whom their parents had put 
away behind walls among white-robed 
priestesses in order that they might escape 
the corruptions of everyday life had been 
trapped in their refuge and smothered in 
a cataclysm of beastliness. They had en- 
dured what the nuns of Rome endured 
almost four hundred years before when 
Rome was sacked—by German soldiers 
then as now in what Sismondi called “the 
first triumph of barbarism over civiliza- 
tion.” And then as now the English and 
the French were driven from their ancient 
feud into an alliance against Teutonic 
ruthlessness. 

But there was no comfort for these poor 
girls in the fact that ever afterward they 
and their fellow-victims would haunt the 
name of Germany and make a hissing and 
a reproach of the very word Kultur. The 
immediate horror upon their memories 
was not enough. Vowed to celibacy, they 
must in their delicate bodies ripen the 
fruit of that abominable mystery. 


[IKE the helpless victims of unearned 
deformity, these young women from 
Belgium slunk into the room where Dimny 
studied them with pity and terror. In 
their eyes strange visions lurked. About 
them was a pall of tragedy. And yet they 
were already used to their fate and ready 
for their future. All of them carried 
things to sew, and their deft Belgian 
fingers habited to making lace were mak- 
ing tiny wardrobes as young wives do 
when love has brought them into the fold 
of wedlock. Only these were nuns. They 
had had many husbands; yet they were 
hot wives. They could not know what 
names belonged to their children. Cruelty 
d been fantastic and tangled with them, 
and they were benumbed with the hope- 
less of their lives. 

gimny felt it brutal even to question 
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vated and the monolithic floor 
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and ceilings are washed with 
soap and water. The polished 
steel interior of a Pullmanis 
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them, but she could not go without asking 
some news. Most of the women had 
learned a bit of English during their exile. 
They spoke it with varied accent accord- 
ing as they were of Walloon or Flemish 
stock. 

When Mrs. Staight had explained Dim- 
ny’s errand briefly, Dimny asked: 

“Were you by any chance at the con- 
vent in Dofnay?” 

The women exchanged questioning 
glances; then one of them asked: 

“Convent? Ve do nut onnerstan’ pretty 
good Angleesh!” 


“* Dimny rewrought it in her French. 


“Est-ce que vous avez été au couvent 
de Dofnay?” 

Half of them understood this. They 
shook their heads. 

“Non, mademoiselle.” 

Dimny thought that perhaps they 
might have met her mother and sister 
none the less. She asked if they had 
known, by any chance, a Mrs. Parcot. 

“Meesees Pair-kotte? Comment s’ap- 
pelle-t-elle?” 

“P-.q-r-c-o-t,” said Dimny. When she 
saw that that meant nothing, she spelled 
it again in French. “Pay-ah-air-say-o- 
tay.” 

“Oh! ah! Pair-ko! Je comprends.” 

The black eyes brightened and kindled 
Dimny’s hope. But she shook her head 
in conclusion. 

“Non, je ne la connais pas. 
know somebody of zose name.” 

Dimny had thought of Belgium as a 
little realm where everybody would know 
everybody. She was to learn how large 
the littlest nation is when misery invades 
it. More than fifty thousand homes had 
béen destroyed in Belgium, towns and 
villages by the hundred, farmsteads be- 
yond reckoning or recognition; and the 
devastation had only begun. 


I do not 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


BP perat! gained little from her visit*to 
this hiding-place except a hope that 
her mother and sister might be meeting 
their kindred lot with a like bravery. 

Mrs. Staight told her something of the 
multitudes of Belgians similarly scattered 
among families in the cities and the coun- 
tryside. Already over fifty thousand of 
them had arrived; and still they came 
and would come in every sort of boat 
and barge until the summer should find 
in England two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand Belgian fugitives and forty thou- 
sand wounded Belgian soldiers. The place 
of greatest resort was the clearing station 
at Earl’s Court where the immigrants were 
received, card-catalogued and passed on 
to their various destinies. 

Captain Roantree offered to motor her 
thither. 

“Tt’s a longish spin, but—” 

“T’m afraid it’s too much to ask you,” 
said Dimny. 

“Too much to ask me! Oh, I say, you 
do twit one. Am I so ghastly stupid you 
cahn’t see what medicine you are to me? 
I could ride on with you fawevah and 
fawevah. That makes two of them— 
what ?” 

Dimny tried to evade the brutality of 
this compliment by a feeble: 

“T reckon the air is doing you good.” 





He roared at that. 

“Haw-haw, the aiah! 
aiah. Oh, I say!” 

He laughed at that for miles. Even- 
tually they drew near their destination, 
and he asked: 

“Have you evah been at Ull’s Cawt 
befaw?” 

“Yes, when I was a little girl, my father 
took me there. I remember it was a sort 
of Coney Island place. Oh dear, oh dear!” 

She was thinking of the laughing van- 
ished days when her father and mother 
had crossed the ocean together to share in 
his honors from learned societies and 
from monarchs. After her father had lec- 
tured on his explorations and been made 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, the family had gone on a picnic to 
Earl’s Court for the children’s sake. 

She could see herself and her sister 
clinging to their father’s hands and drag- 
ging him contrariwise to take in the child- 
ish gayeties. And now her father was 
somewhere in Arctic realms, and her 
mother and sister were where? 

The destinies of Earl’s Court had 
changed as much as those of her people. 
The throngs of pleasure-loafers had 
changed to throngs of Belgians doomed 
to loaf in exile; the interior of Alexandra 
Palace was a sea of cots where thousands 
slept who had no other shelter. 

Captain Roantree led Dimny through 
the bewildered idlers to the registry office. 
But the great card-index there failed to 
reveal anyone named Parcot. 

Dimny had not expected to find her 
people here. The journey had been but 
a precautionary task. As they went back 
to their car through swarms of dazed but 
plucky children, Roantree said: 

“When I see such things as this, I thank 
God that old England is fighting it. It’s 
horrible, no end, that we are in it and so 
many jolly chaps are going to earth, but 
it’s bettah then staying out of it—what? 
As the fellah said in ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ ‘We are doing a fah bettah thing 
than we have evah done—fah, fah bet- 
tah.’ ” 


fe VERY MERE Dimny went she met 
the more or less masked resentment 
at America’s abstention from the war. 
America, the boastful monopolist of lib- 
erty, stood off and sold goods and was 
chiefly concerned about an exquisitely 
nice neutrality while the liberty of the 
world was assailed. 

The rash and the hot-headed are not 
always the fools. Those who think long- 
est and compute most cautiously are not 
always the most saving. Since it was to 
come about that America should enter the 
war at last, what mountains of gold, what 
fleets of ships, what hordes of lives, what 
hells of suffering would have been saved 
if the entrance had been made like Eng- 
land’s after a short, sharp decision! 

When Dimny reached the Devoe home 
again, she invited Captain Roantree in, 
but he said: 

“T wont get down—you’ve had enough 
of me. And I dare say you want to do a 
bit of thinkin’. If there’s anywhere you 
want to go, just count on me for your 
bus-drivah, wont you? And I'll take on 
any little job that you'll throw my way. 
I’ve a few days’ leave left, and I cahn’t 
tell you how it would buck me up if you 


Yes, that’s it, the 
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would—that is—if you know what } 
mean.” 

“I know just what you mean,” gai 
Dimny, and she gave him as much grati. 
tude as her tight fingers could impregy 
upon his big hand. 

He smiled and sped away. She wet 
indoors and found Mrs. Curfey and Mrs 
Roantree waiting for her with the lists of 
missing girls, their descriptions and the 
names of convents where they had last 
been heard from. 

She had indeed a bit of thinkin’ to do, 
She had multiplied the number of needles 
she was to look for in a haystack whoge 
magnitude had enormously increased on 
investigation. 

Dimny spent several days pursuing false 
hopes of finding her mother and sister in 
some of the refugee nests in England 
Christmas Day passed meanwhile, a holi- 
day of courageous effort at merrymaking 
in lonely home and frozen trench for al] 
the naticns. It was Dimny’s first Chnst- 
mas without her people, and it was bitter 
hard for her. She felt like a lost child 
crying for her mother in a jungle. 

She was convinced that they were rot 
in England, and she began to make in 
quiries as to the routes to Belgium. She 
learned first that she must enter by way 
of Holland, and she found herself turning 
naturally to Gilbert Roantree as her 
courier. 

He was delighted to fag for her. He 
promised her “the info.” the next morning, 































E next morning brought the maid to 
her with the word: 

“An officer to see you—I couldn’t catch 
his name.” 

She went down with her greeting ready 
for the charming Captain Roantree. She 
found a British uniform with its back to 
her. She did not recognize the back. At 
the sound of her step, Lane Sperling’s face 
whirled into view. 

“Mr. Sperling!” she gasped. 

“Leftenant Sperling, by your leave.” 

“T didn’t know you.” 

“T don’t wonder. I hardly know my- 
self.” 

“But your uniform—it’s English, istt 
it!” 

“Yes, and so am I. At least I'm 
longer a Yankee. I had some experience 
in the Guard at home, and I knew some 
thing about motors and failroads, and! 
knew a lot of the high boys here; so they 
slipped me a commission. Took the oath 
of allegiance to the King yesterday, and 
now I feel like the man without a coul 

“No!” There was a tone of protesting 
horror in her voice. 

“Yes,” he confessed, “and I hate @ 
think what my great granddaddy would 
say to me. He used to shoot a Britishet 
on sight. He’d call me Benedict Arnold 
But I had to do it. They wouldn't take 
me in except as a British subject. Nie 
word, eh? But I’ve forsworn the Pres 
dent, and I’m in for it. If America wanls 
me again, she'll have to come over to 
France and get me. That’s where all 
Americans go when they die. An 
belong there now.” 

He slapped his boots with his swagee 
stick and mimicked Piccadillyese: 

“I’m a little bit of all right, what?” 

But Dimny saw that the renunclaee 
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was a tragedy to him, and he was only 
trying to face it through. She was in no 
humor to underrate the sacrifice. . 
“] wish I could wear the same uni- 
form,” she said as she gave him her hand. 

“Why don’t you? Look at me!” — 

Dimny whirled to behold Katherine 
Devoe, who had wandered in unbe- 
knownst. She wore a feminized version of 
Sperling’s garb—a cap, a khaki coat with 
long skirts not quite disguising the 
breeches beneath, with puttees greaving 
her slim shins. 

“Katherine!” Dimny cried. 

“Ambulance driver to His Majesty!” 
said Katherine, saluting with a comic- 
opera effect. She was still woman enough 
to circle slowly and say: “How does it 
hang in the back? I had it made in such 
a hurry I had to take what they gave me.” 

“Tt’s beautiful,” said Dimny. “Ever so 
much more becoming than the bare shoul- 

‘ders and silk stockings you wore at the 
dance.” 

“My little car is being remodeled, too, 
with little shelves for wounded soldiers. 
This is the life, Dimny. Better jump into 
a uniform and come along.” 

“If only I could!” 

“What’s to prevent?” said Katherine. 

The arrival of Captain Roantree with 
her tickets for Rotterdam explained her 
self-denial. 

Dimny introduced Sperling, and Roan- 
tree put out his hand, but Sperling’s went 
up to his visor. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” hé said. “I didn’t 
know you were a captain. I haven’t got 
the hang of your insignia yet.” 

Roantree saluted and put out his hand 
again. 

“Amirrican—what ?” 

“Yes sir. That is, I was, sir. But I’m 
more British than a Canadian now.” 

“My God, you do look toppin’!” 

He saw that Katherine had frozen also 
into a salute, and he brought her back to 
life by acknowledging it. 

“And are you a British subject too?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she said. 
vance guard of the American army. 
not started yet, but it’ll be here.” 

“Place aux dames,” said Captain Roan- 
tree and explained it, “as the French say.” 


’ 


“I’m part of the ad- 
It’s 


CHAPTER XXIX 


BoTH Captain Roantree and Lieuten- 

ant Sperling wanted to escort Dimny 
te Rotterdam and beyond. They would 
have escorted her to heaven gladly and 
quarreled all the way up the ladder. But 
Holland was maintaining her neutrality 
with a pride in inverse ratio to her size, 
and the uniforms of both men would have 
required their internment as prisoners. 
They would have then been of no help to 
anybody, least of all to Dimny. 

The sole consolation of each was that 
the other could not go, either. They 
isisted on going as far as the Batavier-line 
pier where she would take the boat. Since 

twerp had fallen into German hands, 
the direct line was closed, and no English 

ts were running. 

They saw her bestowed in her state- 
room, bade her stilted good-bys and wished 

t good luck. That was all either could 
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the word is overstrong, since neither had 
any claim upon her beyond his readiness 
to live or die for her—after their country 


had finished with thém. 


They watched the boat set forth inte 
the rough black Thames. They sighed in 
Sperling groaned, “One damfine 


duet. 
girl!” Roantree growled, “Nice kid!” 


1. next morning Dimny was on deck 
very betimes, for the landing at Rot- 
terdam. She had learned in London that 
the express no longer ran from Rotterdam 
to Antwerp—that the railroad was indeed 
torn up between Antwerp and the frontier 
of Holland. She had figured it out that 
once she reached the border, she could 
pass the sentry-line by means of her pass- 
port and resume her journey. She had 
also figured out the conversation in Dutch, 
and she assailed the man in the Plaats- 


bureau with a deliberate: 


“Waar is de train naar Bergen-op-Zoom, 


als et u belieft?” 





had reason enough to fear gluttonous 
Germany. England was her ancient foe- 
man, France her remembered tyrant. But 
Holland faced them all and would not beg 
their help. 

Dimny wandered the once-captivating 
streets of the Netherlandish Venice, but 
the picturesqueness was muffled in the 
cold, and everywhere it was marred with 
the presence of shivering Belgians, one of 
the richest of people suddenly thrown 
into beggary. 

When her train drew out at last, its 
progress was one of brief dashes and long 
rests. It crept along and across the new 
Maas and the old Maas and from island 
to island through a strange country where 
the waterways were lifted above the level 
of the soil. The familiar windmills were 
raking the air, but they were gradually 
yielding to the less hallowed, more ef- 
ficient pumping plants with the tall chim- 
neys. 
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They slept in straw in a huddle of promg 
cuity. Gradually they were shipped @ 
other parts of Holland and to E 
the government running long trains with 
out cost. But thousands still remaing) 
in Rosendaal. 

Dimny saw on the walls many name 
still written as a tragic directory eloquent 
of that panic. Fathers who had lost theip 
children, and children who had lost ther 
parents, had inscribed their names and 
their destinations, or had had them writ. 
ten by others. 

“Marie van der Meylen est en route 
pour Capellen.” “Charles Franken, ton 
petit garcon est a4 Capellen avec tom fring 
Jean.” 

Dimny wept to read a childish scray], 
“Nanette a passé par ici.” Nanette hag 
not felt the need of giving her lag 
name; she had not known where she was 
going. Dimny wondered if she had ever 
found her parents. Thousands of children 

never did. 





















A priest at Rosendaal had set 





The politeness of ticket-agents 
soon loses its bloom. The man 
answered in English: 

“Do you wish a return-ticket ?” 

“Oh, no, I’m going on through 
to Belgium.” 

“Tt’s forbidden, you know.” 

“But I’m American,” she said 
with hauteur, as if that solved 


everything. “I have my passport, 
too.”’ And she drew it like a 
sword from her handbag. “See— 


it gives me the permission of the 
American Secretary of State to 
travel in Belgium.” 

“Ah, yes, the permeesion of 
Monsieur Breean, but that is not 
the permeesion of General von 
Bissing.” 

This did not seem to impress 


Did you ever know a man so confounded 
clever that he irritated everyone around him? 


ALEXANDER HULL 


tells of just such an individual and the way 
he took the joy out of a yachting trip in his 
next story— 


“SO INFERNALLY CLEVER” 


in the February issue of 


The RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
on sale January twenty-third 





some of the tiny fugitives on his 
pulpit and called out: “Whos 
pretty little girl is this? Whose 
nice boy is this?” The paper 
published groups of child-portraits 
under the heading “Who will help 
us hunt?” “Wie helpt uns zoe 
ken?” 

A fond hope that perhaps she 
might find her own lost in this 
throng led Dimny to wander aim. 
lessly. She found wagons turned 
into homes; a great colony occ 
pied tents furnished by the Dutch 
army. This was the army of the 
fugitives—the vluchtelingen. Dim 
ny strolled among the émigrés, 
looking, looking, wondering always 
if her mother and sister might 
not be crouched before the 



















her; so he explained: “Germany 





does not recognize dose passports 

of neutral countries in Belgium. She 
does not vant neutrals dere. You go to 
the German consul and esk him to 
visé dose passports, an’ he vont. You 
can go by Germany but not by Bel- 
gium.” 

“But I must go to Belgium. I will go 
to Belgium.” She was not merely the 
desperate woman; she was the American 
young woman in whose bright lexicon 
there is no such word as Verboten. 

She returned to her Dutch: 

“Geef mij een biljet, als et u belieft, 
naar Bergen-op-Zoom.” 

“Een retourbiljet?” he persisted. 

“Neen! Wat kost dat?” 


E sold her the one-way ticket she de- 
manded and told her that the train 
would not leave for several hours, if then. 
The war had upset all schedules, and Hol- 
land had four hundred thousand troops 
under arms as guardians of her integrity; 
and they had to be supplied. Also the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees had to 
be supplied in their numberless resting- 
places. And Holland was feeding hun- 
dreds of thousands of Belgians in Belgium. 
She would take no money even from 
America. Gloriously generous she was 
to her old enemy Belgium. She could 
not resist the hosts that came armed with 
hunger and dismay, armored in helpless- 
ness, brandishing empty palms and shout- 
ing: “Save us lest we perish.” Holland 


The journey that should have taken one 
hour took several, and she had time to, 
learn that Rosendaal was nearer the bor- 
der than Bergen-op-Zoom. 

She got out at Rosendaal and made in- 
quiries at the Custom House concerning 
the best point of entry into Belgium. She 
was strongly assured that she would be 


turned back at the Border; her passport among the Flemish, the Walloon 
was useless. She was entreated not to other dialects that she could not und 
brave the German guard. She was as- stand. 


sured that the gentle treatment of women 
was not in the German regulations. She 
would be arrested, searched to the skin, 
imprisoned, perhaps shot as a spy. 

She was convinced at last that she could 


convinced that she must give up her mis- 
a moment. 


zA® impulse moved her to try to steal 
across the line. She left the big sta- 
tion and walked through the dreary town. 
Fifteen thousand people it had had before 
the war, and in a few days from fifty to a 
hundred thousand men, women and chil- 
dren flung themselves down upon it, spent 
with flight from captured Antwerp. On 
Bergen-op-Zoom three hundred thousand 
descended. The dead towns woke. Some- 
how the invaders were sheltered and fed. 
Cattle were “milked almost into the 
mouths of the little Belgians.” In one big 


might perhaps be hiddeh from her in th 
last closed tent. 


ay many of whom had been richer that, 
she. 


yes?” 


soldier, who was trying to rise from 
ground, his feet caught in a hole im 
not proceed formally. But she was not long skirt of his great shabby overe 
When at last he had arrived at a st 
sion. That was not to be thought of for ing position, he left the cowering figu 
he was with, approached Dimny % 
pulled his cap off, spilling a lot of tm 
He would have been the neater { 
shave, but there was a certain breed 
his bearing. 


how you look. Me, I am America® 
not quite.” Be 


except a politely laughing, “Are yé 


her 
thought that perhaps he had beéie 
drowned in wretchedness that it easet 
soul to tell his story to somebody whe 
factory-building six thousand were housed. not a worse one to tell. She was glag@y 





next fire, fearing that they 











UIETLY as Dimny was dressed, shé) 
was a princess among these shabij 












By and by she heard a voice in Engi 














“Scuse me, lady—you was Ameritl 








She turned and caught the smile of 






















“T theenked you was American 







Dimny could imagine nothing @& 











He laughed too. He took courage® 
courtesy and babbled on | 
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to be spoken to, for she wanted to ask 
questions. So she let him run on without 
resentment. 

“Did you ever been in Brookleen?” 

“T am not sure,” she said. He laughed 
louder. “Not sure about to been in 
Brookleen? I am there for the caoutchouc 
—the rubber beesness. I come over to 
veesit my mawther choost before the war 
is broke out. I am reservist. They call 
me to the army of La Belgique. At feerst 
ve are so brave. Ve march and seeng ‘La 
Brabanconne.’ But so fast ve kill Jes 
boches, so fast more is come; and I am in 
Anvers—Antwerp you say—ven she is 
fell. 

“T cannot escape with the King and 
Queen and our army, for I am in the 
fortress of Oudendyk. The bridge is blew 
up between us, and I most run to here. 
Is no escape, and here I must render 
myself to the Hollandais. I am preesoner. 
I am on a pass for to-day only. It is 
great fortune I find my mother and 
seester, their names on the walls at 
Rosendaal. They have now a fine home. 
See? Good air—vat you call in Amer- 
ica nice slipping-porch and kitchenette— 
yes? Elevators, doomb vetter, every- 
theeng.” 

Dimny smiled at his good sportsman- 
ship and asked him eagerly: 

“Your mother and sister—do they come 
from Dofnay perhaps?” 

“Dofnay,.no? But from Aerschot. I 
am there too, vit the Belgian troops. The 
Germans march in and put in front poor 
ladies vit babies in arms and yong gerls. 
Ve could not fire, so ve take away our 
machine guns, and the Germans begeen 
to keel mans, vomans, childs. My mother 
tells me after how my leetle cousin who 
does not hear pretty good. They say to 
him to raise his hands. Ven he says 
‘Comment?’ they shoot—he is dead. 
Then they make a line of all the men and 
boys and go along and count ein, zwei, 
drei, ein, zwei, drei. Every man who is 
number sree they shoot. It is sacred num- 
ber. Germans are very religious... . 
But you shall meet my mother and seester 
—yes?” 

He led Dimny forward and made 
the presentations formally, introducing 
her as “une demoiselle américaine.” 
Though they were seated like gypsies on 
the ground about a smoky camp-fire, they 
bowed their heads with courtliness. The 
mother offered Dimny a place on the 
earth at her side as if it were a royal 
divan. The daughter insisted on her join- 
ing them in the stew that bubbled in the 
kettle. Dimny accepted to avoid offense. 

It was hard to believe what she saw and 
knew, that this horde of wanderers was 
a people that had done Germany no 
harm further than to defend its honor 
against the infamous demand of a nation 
that had guaranteed its integrity. It was 
hard to believe that this was the real 
world, that the invaders claimed it a Holy 
War with God as Ally. Even Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg confessed, “We did wrong 
to enter Belgium.” But he added, 
“Nevertheless we must hack our way 
through.” 


T= outcasts made no apologies or 
complaints. They asked if America 
had entered the war yet. They had heard 
that an American army had sailed to the 


rescue of Belgium and asked if it had 
landed yet. 

“Not yet,” said Dimny. It was Decem- 
ber, 1914! 

She asked if in their wanderings they 
had met a Mrs. or a Miss Parcot. They 
shook their heads and “thought not.” But 
it was well possible, since they had seen 
so many fugitives. 

The spectacle about her filled Dimny 
with a new dread of what might have 
befallen her own mother and sister be- 
yond what she had known they suffered. 
She grew frantic to be at search for them. 
When the elder woman said, “The Ameri- 
cans have been so kind to our people. 
Have you come, too, bringing gifts?” 
Dimny had to answer with shame: 

“No, I bring only a need like yours.” 

She told them her story haltingly. 
When she lacked a word, the son supplied 
it. Because of his presence, she would 
tell only that her mother and sister had 
written her of the German descent on 
Dofnay, and their hopelessness of escape. 
She explained her mission and found that 
it gave these helpless ones a thrill of 
pride to be appealed to for help. They 
had drawn so heavily on the help of 
strangers. Dimny told of the uselessness 
of her passport and her determination to 
cross the line without authority, if it 
could be done. 

“Tt could be. It is,” said the soldier. 
“Letters go across every days. There is a 
post. For a few francs you can have a 
letter deleevered in Belgium, or a paper 
from London. The Germans are furious, 
but they cannot stop it. 

“All the time, too, men and vomen go 
and come. Sometimes they are caught, 
but sometimes they get across. For a 
time they hid under cabbages and beets 
in vagons. But the Germans soon found 
out, for they have spies everywhere. Ve 
had neighbors in Aerschot for years who 
made friends with us to betray us. Even 
here there are spies. So they found out. 
My mother saw them drag a man out 
from a vagon and shoot him dead vith- 
out question. Now they stab their bay- 
onets into eyery vagon. You could not 
go so. 

“But you could bribe the sentinels. 
Some of the sentinels vant money. They 
will let you pass, I think, if you have 
money.” 

“T have that,” said Dimny. “Where 
shall I go?” 

“If you will permit me to be at your 
service,” said young Reumont. His man- 
ner was as gallant as his costume was 
shabby. 

“But your mother needs you,” Dimny 
protested. 

Madame Reumont insisted that her son 
should go. He smiled. 

“Always I am obeying to my mother.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


ED aay was eager to start at once. 
She bade the two women farewell. 
They gave her their “Bons souhaits”’ 
and she left them with a heavy load of 
sorrow for their woes and dread of the 
future. 

“How far is it to the frontier?” she 
asked. _ 

“Sette -kilométres—about fife mile-,~ 
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he said, “but ve shall ride, I hope jy 
vagon or somesing.” 

When they reached the highroad, the 
turned south, hoping to be overtaken 
one of the great carts drawn by the 
Brabantine draught-horses. But all} 
saw were going northerly. 

The sound of a motor-horn made th: 
leap to the side of the road. A big cay 
painted gray shot by. The passenger; 
the rear leaned out to stare at them 
reached forward and touched the driest 
the car stopped at a distance and the 
came backing toward them. The passenoe 
standing up stared at Dimny with 
qualm. 

“Who is it?” Dimny murmured, 

“A boche!” said Reumont. “A spy 
doubt. What does he vant vit us? 
God ve are in Holland, and the Germ 
are careful vit the Hollandais.” 

As the car approached, the passengg 
lifted his hat and said in English thy 
would have been perfect if it had not beg 
quite so perfect: 

“Pardon me, Miss, but I guess tha 
you are an American, are you not?” 

Reumont saved her from answering} 
speaking coldly. 

“Monsieur se trompe. Mademoiselle « 
—elle n’est pas américaine.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I guessed sy 
was. You see, I am come from Amen 
and I was about to offer the youngk lag 
to rite in the car. You are goingk to Bé 
chium, yes?” 

Dimny was tempted to accept the of 
of this swift aid, but Reumont spy 
with frigidity. 

“Mein Herr se trompe.” 

The stranger waited vainly for Dim 
to speak; then he bowed, started 
stared as if he had met her somewher 
and just recalled her, glared as if 
would impress her image in his memo 
turned, dropped back into his seat 
growled at his chauffeur, and the car 
on. Dimny saw it dwindle in its own 
of dust with regret. She was already tit 
out. 

“You think he was not to be trusted! 
she asked. 

“I fear 
gifts,” said Reumont. 
offer a safer—motor.” 

He crooked his elbow, and she slippt 
her hand into it. 

“You think he was a German?” __ 

“Did you theenk him American Wi 
his I guesses?” 

“No, he wasn’t American, but I thow 
he might perhaps be a nice flying Due 
man.” : 

“The Dutch do not make duels # 
broadswords,” said Reumont. “Didy 
seé the tip of his ear gone and the cit! 
his cheek?” 

“Ves, that’s so!” 

“And the car all gray like a Gem 
military car. He is, I think, am 
Wherever you go, beware of the 
and most of the friendly ones.” 

As Dimny watched the cloud of aus 
swirl smaller and smaller until 7 vals’ 
she felt that she had seen a devil vais 
to reappear in some other guise #0 
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asked for a lift.. Whether his Dutch was 
persuasive, or Dimny’s beauty, they were 
offered the hospitality of the truck, and 
went jouncing down the road. The noise 
was too great for conversation, and Reu- 
mont said nothing until they approached 
the frontier. Then he asked the driver 


| to stop, got down, helped Dimny to 


is no hope. Ve are sospect! 





alight, thanked the driver and led Dimny 
back a little. 

“This is so far I can go. I am sorry,” 
he said. “But there is the frontier. See 
— it shines in the evening sun.” 

She saw a double fence of wire crossing 
the fields and disappearing at the horizon 
right and left. 

“Those wires are full of electric death,” 
said Reumont. “You see that?” 

He pointed to what seemed to be an old 
suit of clothes hung carelessly across the 
line. 

“That is the body of some poor man 
who tried to pass at night. Do not go 
near. Do not touch. It is to die.” 

“But how do I go through?” 

He pointed to the opening in the wire 
where the road passed through. There 
were two sentry-boxes there, and farther 
back a small building. Pacing up and 
down at the gate in the wire were two sen- 
tinels—one in the Dutch uniform beneath 
the red, white and blue flag of Holland, 
the other in the field gray of Germany. 

As they watched, the latter halted the 
wagon and examined a pass handed down 
by the driver. He drove his bayonet into 
the cargo here and there; then he stepped 
back and let the wagon pass. 

Reumont made sure that no one was in 
sight and told Dimny what to do and say. 
He added a warning. 

“Comes somebody from that house /d- 
bas, do not try, but come back queeck. I 
vait.” 

She shook his two hands and said: 

“Good-by!” 

He raised both her hands to his lips and 
kissed them and stood with bowed head 
while she went forward sadly, timidly. 
The Dutch sentinel stared at her impas- 
sively. The German called out to her 
smartly: 

“Halt! wohin gehen Sie?” 

“Nach Esschen,” Dimny quavered. 


Reumont had told her that that was the 


name of the next village across the bor- 


der. 


“Haben Sie Passierschein?” the sentinel 


asked. 


Dimny shook her head and tried to smile 


enticingly. The sentinel looked over his 
shoulder, then smiled in turn, twiddled 
his fingers and repeated meaningly: 


“Sie haben kein Passierschein?” 
“Aber ja wohl!’ said Dimny, and she 


held up a bit of paper money. 


The sentinel grinned and was about to 


put forth his hand when from the small 
building a man stepped out. 


It was the 
man with the nicked ear. 
Dimny retreated in a panic to where 


Reumont stood. They saw the man ad- 
vance to the sentinel; they saw him speak- 
ing angrily, and he struck the sentinel in 
the face. 


“For an American he makes free vit 


the Kaiser’s soldiers, yes?” said Reumont. 


“T did guess he was a German officer. One 
can tell him by his striking the soldier. It 
Ve must try 


another vay.’ 
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As they trudged back through the 
deeper and deeper gloaming, the Jit. 
tle warmth of the sun was withdrawn from 
the forsaken earth. It grew bitter cold 
and there was an edge of coming winter 
rain in the air. 

Reumont told Dimny that there was ap 
old Dutch vrouw who lived in a little hy 
and now and then smuggled people 
through. She gave the sentinels occa. 
sional cups of milk and slabs of cheese 
and she always told them what a nuisance 
the Belgians were. So they were not sus. 
picious of Vrouw Weenix. 

They found her in her little ancient 
room lined with plates aligned on shelves 
like halos for sale. The neatness was dis- 
tressing. 

From a rope on a pulley hung a kettle 
with a singing spout. She made tea from 
it as soon as Reumont had explained in 
Dutch what Dimny’s errand was. 

There was a good deal of Vrouw Weenix 
but most of it was heart. Out of her 
poverty she fed a multitude as by some 
miracle. She dwelt in a sea of woe and 
she did her best to conquer it. She had 
just milked her equally generous cow, and 
she gave her guests two beakers of the 
warm white wine, still afroth. 

She made what cheer she could for 
Dimny until the night had grown pitch 
dark, and then she got out her old lantern 
and lighted it, stuck her feet into her 
whitewashed wooden shoes and beckoned 
the girl to follow. 

Reumont had explained the trick that 
had got many a poor wretch across the 
dead-line. Vrouw Weenix was an official 
of the “underground railroad” and postal 
system. 

Dimny flitted after her in the shadow 
of her lantern, almost running to keep 
pace with the beldame’s long strides. The 
patter of Dimny’s little feet was lost in 
the click-clack of the old woman’s sabots. 
For the Dutch sentinel Vrouw Weenix had 
a pleasant word, but when the German 
challenged her, she paused and gave her 
name and took from the pocket of her 
enormous skirt her pass. 

She held her lantern up to the man’s 
face so that while seeming to help him to 
read her pass, she should actually dazzle 
his eyes to the quick passage of Dimny 
over the line. 

The ruse had succeeded again and again, 
and it would have prospered now had not 
a military car borne down upon them 
with headlights that illumined the scene 
like a meteor. ‘ 

Dimny stopped short, revealed. The 
sentinel saw her instantly. Her surprise 
and her short stop convinced him of het 
purpose to run past his guard. He darted 
toward her with bayonet forward as he 
shouted: 

“Halt! Héande hoch!” 

But she did not put up her hands. She 
whirled and ran back into the security 0 
Holland, trying to escape the long ams 
of the. searchlight. 

She paused behind a tree and saw that 
the sentinel held Vrouw Weenix prisoner. 
In answer to his cry, other soldiers came 
running from the guardhouse. 
seized the old woman and dragged het 
away. 

Dimny stood shivering in remorseful 
terror. She felt it her duty to retum 
and offer herself as a hostage. But as 
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stepped into the road she was caught and 
dragged back. Reumont’s voice came 
down across her shoulder: 

“Queeck, come avay! 

“No, I must go and save that poor old 

“How should you save? You make only 
another preesoner. You cannot help her. 
You harm her more. She tells a good lie 
and gets free, I am sure. Please to 
she suffered herself to be led back 
along the road, weeping with pity for the 
poor soul whose crime had been a good 
deed. She did not know that the man with 
the nicked ear who had accosted her on 
the road and had seen her try to bribe the 
sentinel, was in the car whose lights like 
superhuman eyes had found her out in the 
dark. From behind that screen of 
radiance he watched her and impressed 
her image on his mind for future ref- 


erence. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HERE was nothing for Dimny to do 

now but get through the night some- 
how and let the morrow bring counsel for 
a new plan. 

Seeing how tired she was, Reumont 
found a peasant and hired a cart to take 
them back to Rosendaal. He placed 
Dimny in charge of his mother and sister, 
and she spent the night on straw under a 
ragged coverlet. 

She was glad and proud to share the 
universal wretchedness. Perhaps her 
mother and sister had fared less well than 
she. 

She was sure that she did not sleep but 
merely shivered the whole night long; 
yet when she woke at daybreak, she was 
warm. She found that some one had 
spread an old army overcoat over her. 
She recognized the coat. Outside, she 
could see a young man asleep close to a 
tremulous and dying fire. 
| Breakfast was not served to the vl2:-4t- 

elingen. No maid brought them coffee 
and rolls and letters. There was no bath- 
tub—only a little water from a pail. 

Dimny could not find an excuse in her 
heart for complaint of her lot. What 
right had she to better than these myriads 
of others as gently bred as she? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
and little children who had harmed no- 
body were doomed to dwell in tents, in 
wagons, in stables and in the open fields, 
hot for one night only, but for years. 
Millions of soldiers were more rudely 
housed, and under hostile fire. 

When Dimny faced Reumont, who was 
bravely but helplessly trying to conquer 
the ague of his chill, she gave him back 

§ overcoat and said: 

a don’t know how to thank you.” 

Don’t try,” he said. “Me, I don’t know 
how to help you. I must go now back by 
the beeg camp where I am preesoner. 
First let me take you by the railroad sta- 
tion. It is nothing for you to do but go 
back to Rotterdam or to Amsterdam to 
~s your people. Your ambassador, Mr. 
Hee might help you—or the Tsay- 

«What is that?” 

a a oe same. for the Commission 
elgium. They might 


maybe help. But here ve are only poor 
sheeps.”’ 

In her dismay, her hunger, her fatigue, 
there was no other recourse. It wrung 
her heart to abandon these new friends. 
She longed for the wealth and the power 
of angels that she might wreak miracles 
of redemption and revenge. But she was 
merely a girl and unutterably alone. 

She embraced and kissed the two wom- 
en, and they promised to pray for her. 
Kkeumont escorted her to the big railroad 
station and helped her arrange tu have her 
baggage sent back to Rotterdam. 

Reumont was very knightly in his 
poverty. He kissed both her hands again 
when he bade her good-by again. Then 
he set out for the internment camp, 
through the rain that came icily down 
now upon the town, the tents, the roads, 
the fields. 

The rain came down upon Dimny’s 
cheeks from her eyes. Life was too much 
for her. She found her heart praying that 
her mother and her sister were dead and 
that she might follow them. 

But that luxury of defeat could not be 
hers till she had made sure of their fate. 
And so, like a little driven Belgian vlucht- 
elingetje, she took up her bundle of woe 
and plodded on under the lash of neces- 
sity. 


HE train took her back to Rotterdam 

through floods of rain that made the 
passage almost submarine. She took a 
taxicab from the station to the American 
Consulate, where Colonel Listoe was po- 
lite, regretful but positive. He offered his 
services in setting on foot a search for her 
missing people, but he could promise her 
nothing except that the process would be 
slow and uncertaim 

She asked about the C. R. B., and he 
gave her the address at 98 Haringvliet, 
called a taxicab for her and told her to 
ask for Captain J. F. Lucey, one of the 
Americans whe had given up his business 
for the purpose of heaping up riches in 
heaven, and who had signalized his as- 
sumption of office as Rotterdam manager 
of the C. R. B. by stealing three shiploads 
of wheat and saving thousands of lives 
thereby. 

When the owners finally turned up and 
demanded where their wheat was, he an- 
swered: “In the bellies of little Belgians.” 

His palace of industry was once the 
home of an old Dutch fleetmaster. From 
an upper window the Yankee fleetmaster 
could look down upon the river Maas, or 
Meuse, and the squadron of barges that 
carried: salvation from famine along the 
waterways of Belgium. 

The taxicab swung Dimny down a lane 
of dripping trees aligned along the lake- 
like canal of the Haringvliet, once busy 
with the herring-boats. She stepped out 
at No. 98 and entered the waiting-room, 
which had been a gorgeous dining-room a 
hundred and fifty years before. 

The ‘hall and the waiting-room were 
filled now with bargemen and with the 
bustling officers and clerks of the Com- 
mission. Dimny recognized American 
faces among the others, and she felt a lit- 
tle renewal of hope in her dreary soul. It 
was less easy to despair in this busy room 
with its tall mirrors, its landscaped panels, 
its florid ceiling and its vast glowing ingle, 
than out in the windy camp at Rosendaal. 
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She was tempted to speak to some of her 
fellow country-youth, but she had told 
her story so often of late with such dis- 
mal result that she abhorred the thought 
of it. 

And then, as if in answer to her prayer 
for a miracle, a young angel appeared at 
the door. At least, he looked like an 
angel to her. Seeing her, he stared with 
radiant eyes as if she looked like an angel 
to him. 

“Mr. Winsor!” she gasped. 

“Dimny—Miss Parcot!” he cried, and 
rushed to her, jostling the Dutch barge- 
captains aside like ninepins. 


HEY clasped hands, gazed, lowered 

their eyes and blushed in unison. 
Both were remembering that wild little 
note of love that he had sent to her. 
Both were hearing anew its echoes in their 
hearts. 

In moments of extraordinary experience 
people usually say commonplace things. 
Dimny’s best at this marvelous moment 
was to exclaim: 

“What a coincidence 

Noll blushed a little deeper. Coinci- 
dences are things that lovers manufac- 
ture. 

“You can call it that if you want to,” 
he said, “but if you could know how I’ve 
tried to find you!” 

They dropped into two adjoining chairs, 
and he told her how he had followed her 
to New York, had seen her on the Tran- 
sylvania,—he did not dare mention the 
young man alongside who had caused him 
such agonies of jealousy,—of how he had 
taken a Holland-American liner to Rotter- 
dam, had called at the C. R. B. to inquire 
about her and had been shanghaied into 
helping the overburdened staff with the 
distribution of the gifts brought over in 
the Christmas ship. 

And she told him a little of what she 
had gone through and of her hopelessness 
of getting into Belgium. He struck her 
with a very pleasant lightning when he 
said: 

“Why, I’ll take you in myself.” 

“But they tell me my passport is use- 
less.” 

“Of course it is. It’s only an American 
Government passport. I'll get you a pass- 
port of the C. R. B. That will take you 
where nothing else will. The C. R. B. 
has got ’em all scared. If it stops work, 
the Belgians will all starve—and even the 
Germans are afraid of that.” 

“You'll get me into Belgium?” Dimny 
cried. 

“Surest thing you know! Of course, 
they’ll arrest you every few minutes, and 
they’ll search you to the skin—as the say- 
ing is; and they may shoot you, but I'll 
take you in, if you'll go with me. I'll take 
you in in my own car, for I’ve just been 
made the courier of the C. R. B.” 

Her eyes embraced him and kissed him. 
He knew even better than she what dan- 
gers, what insults, what hatreds lay in 
wait for them; but if only they could 
face them together, it was enough for him. 


1? 


The next installment of this i : 

ive novel brings Dimny’s mother and 
sister upon the scene. You will find 
in these forthcoming chapters some of 
the most stirring episodes in all fiction. 
Watch for this installment in our Feb- 
ruary issue—on sale January 23rd. 
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isolated together inside a rainbow bubble 
which was the whole worid. But the 
bubble broke as Mary drew back with a 
start. The light died out of her eyes, and 
fear stared at him. 

“Oh, Don!” she gasped. “I forgot. 
I—I’ve just promised Louis—not ten min- 
utes ago.” 

“Louis?” he echoed. “But you love me.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I do love you. I— 
didn’t realize it, quite—because I was try- 
ing hard not to love you. I thought you 
didn’t care for me—except as a friend.” 

“Mary! How could you think that? 
As if any man who came near you could 
care for you as a friend! I’ve loved you 
so much, I hadn’t the courage—” 

“You—hadn’t courage?” 

“T felt such a dull fool beside you— 
and the other men you know. But now 


| when I’m going away—” 


“Not to America?” 
“Good heavens, no! 
course. I’m to fly—” 
“Oh, Don! If you’d come to me yes- 


To the front, of 


* terday—or only an hour ago!” 


“T came the instant it was decided.” 

“Ah, but it’s an instant too late.” 

“No,” said Don. “It can’t be too late. 
It shall not! You don’t know how I love 
you. And if you love me even a little—” 

“A little! Ah, Don, this will break my 
heart.” 

“But. you belong to me,” he said. 
“When Louis knows, he wont even want 
to hold you to your promise. Do you 
think, if I were in his place, and he in 
mine, I would—” 

“You can’t judge for him,” she an- 
swered. “You and he are utterly differ- 
ent. Don, if Louis knew, he would want 
to hold me, I’m sure. But he mustn’t 
know. He’s not strong, as you are; yet 
he too is going to the front. I think it 
would kill Louis if I asked him to give me 
up. I couldn’t do it. I simply could 
not!” 

It was those words of Mary’s that Louis 
caught as he came back to her with the 
news that his aunt would follow pres- 
ently. Neither of the two under the tree 
heard or saw him. They were completely 
absorbed in one another, deaf and blind 
to everything outside. 

Louis stood stiffly still for a few sec- 
onds. It was as if he had been stunned 
by an exploding shell which tore up all 
the earth around him. For a moment he 
wished for death, which seemed the sole 
solution. But as he came slowly back to 
himself—the real Louis—he grasped at 
such rags of life and happiness as he could 
snatch. Hastily, before they could wake 
from their dream and see him, he pushed 
aside the hanging branches and broke in 
upon them gayly, as if he had heard noth- 
ing. A confession of the truth from either 
of the two would ruin the whole future. 
If he were supposed to know that Mary 
loved another man, he would in common 
decency be forced to give her up. He 
chose ignorance, counting on her kind 
heart. 

“Bon jour, mon vieux!” he exclaimed. 
“So you have come! I was never more 
glad to see you in my life. Has Mary 


told you the happy news?” He forced 
himseif to speak cheeriully, to look happy, 
so that the girl might believe him baihed 
in a radiant illusion which it would be 
deadly cruel to break. 

“T—she—we had just begun to talk of 
you,” Don answered, while a pair of Irish 
eyes implored: “For God’s sake—for my 
sake—not a word to hurt him!” 

Louis held out his hand, and Mary put 
kers into it. With Don so near, and their 
secret held silently between them, that 
handclasp was the sealing of the bargain. 

All three were thankful when Madame 
Montalban appeared. She, in blissful ig- 
norance, was charming to Don, and said 
how much he would be missed, how his 
friends would pray for his safety. Could 
he not stay, or return for the wedding? It 
must be arranged to take place at once, 
before Louis had to leave. Yes, with spe- 
cial influence, a marriage could be sol- 
emnized at a few days’ notice. In days of 
war, one did not postpone happiness to 
some indefinite date in the future. Ah, 
but what a pity that Monsieur Shelby 
could not hope to be present! He must 
send good thoughts and wishes to his 
friends, as they would to him. 


OON after Don had made his adieus 

and departed, Mary found an excuse 
to leave Louis and his aunt together in the 
aarbor, instead of Madame’s leaving them, 
as she meant to do. “Stay with Louis,” 
the girl said, desperately desiring to be 
free of them both, if only for a little 
while. “If we are really to be married 
so soon, I must write some letters at once 
—letters that can’t be put off,” she added. 
And rather than tell a fib (Mary hated 
fibs), she did write letters. But when she 
had somehow struggled through them, she 
fiung herself on her bed, sobbing hard, dry 
sobs and shedding no tears lest Louis 
should see her stained eyelids and guess. 
“Tt would be like murder to hurt him,” 
she thought. “I’ve brought this on my- 
self, and God helping me, I'll see it 
through.” | 

Down in the arbor Madame Montalban 
looked keenly at Louis. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 
“What has happened to bring this change 
over you, since you left me in the house?” 

“Do I show it, then?” he answered 
with a question. “I hoped that no one 
could see.” 

“T see,” said his aunt. “My eyes have 
watched you since your boyhood, when 
your dying mother begged me to stand in 
her place.” 

Madame Montalban’s look, her touch, 
brougut the pent-up storm. Louis broke 
down and told Tante Héléne what he had 
overheard. 

“T am a beast,” he said, “to keep Mary 
after that. But I can’t help it; I should 
die if I gavé her up. I shall probably die 
anyhow. And that is what she feels. 
Whether she knows it or not, that’s what 
gives her the strength to stick by me. It’s 
the same with Shelby. At this moment 
he’s saying in his heart that my time wont 
be long, after all. She’ll be a war-bride, 
and a war-widow; and then she’ll be free 





to be a bride again. Oh, mon Dieu, Tanke 
Héléne, when | picture that, it js Worse 
than death!” 

“Don’t picture it, my boy,” M 
Montalban soothed him. “Mary Pe 
heart, all kindness. You have only to ag 
her not to marry again if you are taken 
(as Heaven forbid!) for her to keep faith 
until the end of her days.” 

“Perhaps,” Louis said heavily. “By ] 
will not do that. She would grow to hate 
me. And yet—ah, if only there were g 
way to hold her fast forever without shoy. 
ing myself a monster of cruelty! I thi 
I shall go mad if I can’t find such g 
way.” 

“Tl try to help you find it,” promised 
his aunt. 






















HE next few days were like a dream 

to Mary. Sometimes it seemed that 

it was only the sense of her own unimpor 

tance in the vast catastrophe of war which 

carried her through. But she bore her. 

self well, and was charming to Louis about 
his two gifts. 

The two gifts were an engagement-ring 
and the bridegroom’s present to the bride 
Both were emeralds, for the emerald was 
Mary’s birthstone, and the one she besi 
loved. By an odd coincidence it ws 
Louis’ birthstone too. Because of his 
fondness for it, and because his eyes wer 
more green than gray in some lights, his 
admiring friends gave him emeralds in 
every form—emerald tie-pins, emer 
sleeve-links, his monogram in emeralds a 
paper-cutters and cigarette-cases. Of 
course, no other jewel could be thouwt 
of by him for Mary, or by Mary for 
him. 

The ring was a big square emerald 
quaintly set in small diamonds. Te 
bride-gift was a long chain of bluish phat 
inum thickly set with emeralds and havig 
one huge cabochon stone, in an intriclt 
netting like a spider-web, as a pendail 
When Louis came with his two offerings, 
Mary had not yet thought of any wedding 
present for him. Though famous for be 
“Trish generosity,” it had not even & 
curred to her that it might be a pleasut 
to Louis to receive something from be: 
When she had thanked -him prettily, how 
ever, and the ring was on her engage 
finger, she said: “What shall I give you 
to remember me by when you are gone 

“A ring with our stone in it,” he & 
swered promptly, as if he were prepattil 
for the question. “It zs our stone, ya 
know—‘the immediate jewel’ of both om 
souls, since it belongs to the month 
which we were born. I came into i 
world eight years ahead of you; but 
think I had a presentiment of you always 
I waited for ‘the emerald girl,’ and 00% 
she is mine. I want to be rem 
you (as if I would need that, or ay 
thing!) by an emerald which you will 
me before we part. And I want yuu 
be reminded of me by emeralds, He 
I've given and will give. These wim 
be the only ones. Somehow I'll comii 
to send you others now and thet. 
they come, no matter what has +! 
or where I may be, you will know G4 
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We bring the law to you 





A. W. Green, late President 
of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, was law trained. It 
was natural, therefore, that 
when the board of directors 
met to choose his successor 
they should select another law 
trained man. 





Pere rere erin iri 


They tendered the position 
to R. E. Tomlinson, because 
they knew that his law trained 
mind, like that of his pred- 
ecessor, would enable him 
to successfully cope with the 
complex problems of guiding 
a modern corporation. . And 


Pereira rerirar. 
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their confidence has been justi- 
fied by the new president’s 


R. E. TOMLINSON 
President, National Biscuit Co. 










You, however, do not have 
to give up your business to 
read law. You can master 
our Course in your spare 
time—in the odds and ends 
of your time, which added to- 
gether make for an education. 
You do not lose a day’s work 
nor a dollar of income from 
your regular employment. 


UUs 
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The Modern American Law 
Course and Service of the Black- 
stone Institute has been carefully 
prepared by eighty eminent legal 
authorities, It is written in sim- 
ple, understandable language. 
This Course gives you a thorough, 
practical grounding in the funda- 

















record of accomplishment. 


It is a remarkable tribute to the ability of 
Mr. Tomlinson that he should be selected to 
head the progress of so great a concern as the 
National Biscuit Company. He is a young man 
for so responsible a position; he is.not yet forty. 


Directors of business enterprises all over the 
country are coming to realize that acumen, the 
power of logical analysis, broad-gauged thinking 
and all the other requirements for successful 
executive work—especially for constructive work 
—are the common possession of law trained men. 


The demand for law trained men 
increases daily 


Every day more and more big businesses are 
realizing the importance of having law trained 
men at their head. 


Law is a most powerful weapon in the hands 
of the business man. It enables him to protect 
his business interests and to analyze big and 
intricate problems. 


To the man of real ambition and determination 
it Is never too late to begin to read law. Many 


men, well on in years, have left their business 
affairs to read law. 


mental principles of law, under 
the personal guidance of experi- 
enced and able lawyers and law trained business men. 

The Blackstone Institute with its affiliations is the 
oldest and leading non-resident law school in America. 

Among the 38,000 men and women who have been 
trained in law by the Blackstone Institute are members 
of Congress, a Governor of a State, City, County and 
State officials, judges, lawyers and thousands of success- 
ful business men. 

Today our country is facing a crisis which will demand 
big leaders. As in all critical periods of our nation’s 
development, these leaders will be chosen from the group 
of broad-gauged thinkers—the law trained men. They 
will bear the big responsibilities and reap the big rewards. 


“The Law Trained Man’’ 

Our new 118-page booklet, ‘“‘The Law Trained Man,” 
has a vital message for every ambitious man. It will be 
sent you free. It tells you how a law training will help 
you to become more successful in business or in public 
life. Send for your copy today. Simply mail the 
coupon below with your name and address plainly 
written or typed. The booklet will be sent by return post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 71, 608 South Dearborn Street 


Send me “The Law Trained Man”—118-page book—FREE 
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Business Position. . . 


Check 5 For use in Business.......... { ] 
with X ? For admission to the Bar..... ie 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 71, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ol. 
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Beauty in 
the Making 


ILL beauty be your daugh- 
ter’s lot in life? Begin early 
to lay the foundation for her 
future good looks and attractive- 
ness—to teach the vital lessons of 
skin health and complexion care 
that may mean her life’s happiness. 


After the day’s play, indoors or out, give 
the tender skin, face, neck, arms, hands, a 
thorough cleansing with D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream—relieve the pores of the dirt 
they accumulated. Make it a daily prec 
tice in childhood, it will be a daily habit 
in girlhood; a daily delight—a splendid 
reward in woman , 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD, CREAM 


Made exclusively by Daggett & Rams- 
dell for more than twenty-five years, D.& R. 
Perfect Cold Cream has in thousands of 
homes been a popular, valued nursery ad- 
junct—a constant comfort, a ready relief, a 
first and faithful aid in any illness or in 
vigorous health. 

For safety, for satisfaction, for service — for 
your child’s nursery or your own toilet table, de- 
mand D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, “The Kind 
that Keeps”, the kind that cleanses, nourishes 
and beautifies the skin, that banishes unwelcome 
signs of passing time or marks of recent illness. 

The cream for every person—a size for every 
purse. 

POUDRE AMOURETTE —a face powder without a 
fault. The D. & R. Label is a guarantee of its purity, 
its perfection, its preeminence. Flesh, white, brunette, 
50c. Should your dealer be sold out, we will forward 
a box to you by return mail on receipt of 50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


DEPARTMENT 193 
D. & R. Building New York 
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~~ 
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Prevent Coughs 


To 

gm Keep a box of Brown’s Bron- 

Yf “XX  chial Troches at hand, to pro- 
tect the throat against irri- 
tation, tickling, hoarseness. 


BROWN’S 
Bronchial 
TROCHES 


petp beep the throat 
in thy condition 
--clear the voice and 
safeguard the bron- 
chial passages. A 
medicinaltrcche-not 
a confection; a true 
cough preventive 


and remedy. 
At ail Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
t of price. 


you, we wil mail on receip 


BROWN’S Ssponaccous DENTIFRICE 


--for keeping the teeth hae y and gums hard--to 


John L. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 








| tempted to write a line of thanks. 


am alive and loving you. Emeralds keep 
hearts true, the saying is.” 

Mary laughed a little at Louis’ super- 
stition. His manner was rather odd, and 
he spoke as if he had learned his words 
by heart. But she thought nothing of 
that, partly because she was preoccupied, 
and partly because, since the day of their 
engagement, he had never seemed normal. 
He was always feverish and overstrained, 
like an actor before the first performance 
of a play which will make or break him. 

Don also chose an emerald for his wed- 
ding-present to Mary O'Farrell; and this 
was not strange, because everyone knew 
that it was her favorite stone. Louis, how- 
ever, was secretly furious. He could not 
bear that the girl should accept that jewel 
from anyone except himself, now that she 
belonged to him. Since she could not re- 
turn a marriage-gift to the giver, he got 
her to promise that she would never wear 
Shelby’s beautiful brooch; and so for the 
first time she learned that Louis was 
jealous of Don. The brooch arrived on 
the wedding-day—the day of the religious 
ceremony; and Louis had just received 
bad news. Instead of having twenty-four 
hours with his wife, he was ordered by 
wire to join his regiment at the front 
without delay. He would have to bid the 
bride good-by within an hour after the 
marriage; and the breaking of his dream 
was a heavy blow. Mary could not be 
angry with him for his sharp words of 
injustice against Don; nor could she argue 
the question of wearing the brooch, as she 
would have at another time. 

It was a quiet as well as a hurried wed- 
ding; and when Louis had left her, Mary 
could not realize the great change in her 
life. Superficially things went on much 
as before, except that she began training 
for work as an infirmiére, and that there 
was a letter from Louis to read and answer 
each day. The answering was difficult, 
for there had to be just so many prot -sta- 
tions of love or he was plunged into the 
depths of despair—and Mary felt that she 
had to do her best to keep up his spirits. 

One day no letter arrived from Louis. 
On the next and the next also there 
was silence. Jean Ceienski and Madame 
Montalban were sick with dread, and 
Mary’s whole energy was needed to help 
them bear the suspense. A thousand small 
things might have prevented his writing, 
she said. But when an official telegram 
announced that Lieutenant Louis Delen- 
ski, of the cuirassiers, had fallen gloriously 
on the field of battle, both secretly blamed 
the girl because something within had not 
warned her, as their love had warned 
them. Mary did not try to defend her- 
self. She too had felt the same cold 
weight of presentiment—had felt it since 
the day of her engagement to Louis; but 
she had felt with it a weight of guilt also, 
fearing that if the presentiment were ful- 
filled she might not be broken-hearted 
enough. 

The tragic despair of the others en- 
guifed her like a wave from some dark 
sea, and she almost rejoiced in her grief. 
It was good to grieve! Perhaps she had 
cared for Louis more than she knew. 
When a telegram from. Don “somewhere 
in France,” came for Madame Louis De- 
lenski, with the words, “Deepest sympa- 
thy. Profound regret,” she was not even 
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N& many weeks later Mary wag SX 
nounced sufficiently skilled to man 
nursing in a hospital. She was senfjilM ever 
Boulogne; and her sweetness and hapr 
made the girl loved as an infirmieére. Ste HE time 
was becoming happy in her work—tg Ml The 
happy, she thought sometimes—when om MN and 
night her peace of mind was shatterjal were 
with a tremendous shock. She was callej MN not « 
back to her ward after an hour of rest, ig taker 
attend a wounded aviator who had jut@™ and s 
been brought in. Mont 
It was Don Shelby, from whom she haji No 2 
had no news for nearly eight months, He MN was f 
had crashed to earth with his monoplane ie maitr 
after chasing and bringing down a couple ter. 
of Taubes (so some one was saying), and Mehowe' 
for a moment she thought that she would Mfew « 
faint as she recognized the burned anj@range: 


The 


tortured face. But she did not faint, J 








was she who helped the surgeon perform Minine : 
a delicate operation which bared theMmshe v 
man’s beating heart; and hours later it @nuise: 
was into her eyes he looked, as conscious @mnight’ 
ness came slowly back after ether-de @mlieu h: 
lirium. It was as if his spirit were called Mof Re 
back from miles away, and rushed to its MmBeauli 
windows at the sound of a dear remem MmNice. 
bered voice. Dor 

It seemed a wonderful coincidence that @iment | 
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he should be brought to er hospital of al 
others, and that she should be his nurse: 
but when he was getting better and could 
talk for a few moments on end, Don said 
that it was no coincidence; he had “willad 
it to happen.” 

“I knew you were nursing,” he & 
plained. “I heard that long ago. Ané 
since then I’ve had daydreams of my lying 
in a jolly little white cot like this, with yor 
bending over me. I didn’t try to get hut 
of course. My job was to hurt the enemy, 
But all the same, those dreams just Mad 
to come true sometime, and somehow, ait 
somewhere.” 


He believed that Mary, not the surgemm™ “Wh 
or doctors, saved his life, which hung ij™—rhen th 
the balance for a week or two; and parmmsee, th 
haps he was right; for seeing her, andteg™ Don | 


} ing b 
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way she looked at him in spite of hersdl 
while the danger lasted, gave him an 
centive to live. 


FTER all, there was no longer ay 
obstacle to keep them apart. Ti 





















had loved each other, and Mary had sega neat 
rificed them both for her promise to Law a SI 
—who had been dead for nearly a yeh bng by 
He had not suggested that the girl-bridesgmmut to u 
never his wife—should sacrifice he ithin, | 
still further by remaining a widow. What ted a 
Don was strong enough to move, he mgmP ty op 
to be packed off to Nice, to a convalescalt . 





home for officers. He had not yet 
to speak frankly to Louis’ widow, but 
could not go without knowing his fate. 
“T don’t ask you to marry me noW, ® 
said. “But tell me just one thing: 7 
cared a little about me once. Couh 
begin all over again?” z 
“Ah, my fight always was to stop! she 
cried before she had stopped to W% 
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: he thou 
And so, of course, it was settled. ” | 
did not want Jean Delenski and ery Gah 
Montalban to hear of her engagemetl bs the 






the year of widowhood was over. 













that she was afraid of anything ™ ao 
might say to her (and she fanei that pte 
Madame had always guessed the ag 
about Don), but she wished to SVT, i 


feelings as far as possible. a 
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mance 
ever, and 


rk—tog The names of Mary O'Farrell Delenski 
hen 0m ME and Donald Shelby, the American Ace, 
rattersd ME were well known, and the paragraph wa 


taken the matter out of Mary’s hands 


ow the secret of the “great ro- 
ee iohed out in the hospital, how- 
a newspaper correspondent who 
happened to be visiting Boulogne at the 
time sent a paragraph to a Paris journal. 


? 


not only copied but enlarged. Fate had 


and so she wrote to Jean and the Comtesse 
Montalban, explaining the circumstances. 
No answer came to her letter, and she 
was grieved, for she had loved “le grand 


“Tt’s pasted together at the ends,” she 
said. Her fingers trembled as she tore off 
the narrow fastened edges of the letter. 
There was writing inside. Don watched 
her read, saw her stare, saw her blush fade 
to pallor, before she covered her face with 
both hands. 

“Good heavens, what’s the matter, my 
darling?” he cried. 


S 


AME as he still was, he was out of his 
chair and bending over the girl in a 
second. She did not look up or answer, 
and Don realized that she could not. He 
took the open letter which lay in her lap. 


noy ‘tye” and felt an affection for his sis- 

al ae Don's love made up for everything, “Speak one word, if I’m not to read this,” 
ig), and Mehowever; and when he had been gone a he said. “Otherwise, I’ll take silence for 
e would @efew days, a delightful surprise was ar- consent.” 

1ed and ranged for her by the doctor in charge. He waited a moment, but Mary spoke 




















int. It The girl had worked hard for more than 
perform Manine months, without a day’s rest; and 
red theM™mshe was ordered south, with two other 
later i M@nurses from the same hospital, for a fort- 
nsciou- @enight’s holiday. A villa at Beau- 
ther-de- M@mlieu had been opened as a “House 
e called Mot Repose” for war-nurses; and 
d to its Beaulieu is only a few miles from 


Nice. 
Don came over to call the mo- 


nce that @@ment his fiancée was settled; and 
tal of all that beautiful Riviera garden 
$ nurse; ary for the first time lost her 
nd coudm@m™sense of sin in being happy. 
Don said here all was loveliness, love was 


ght. 
She “let herself go,” joyously; 


he e d Don had just made her pin a 
o. An@eprig of orange-blossom onto the 
my lying @mpreast of her nurse’s uniform when 
with yugene postman appeared at the end 


bf the path, with a parcel. 
It was registered, had been for- 


just d@rarded from the hospital at Bou- 
how,ammogne, and must be signed by 
adame Delenski in person. 

surge “What can it be?” Mary wondered 
hung it vhen the facteur had trotted busily away. 
and pam see, the address is typed.” 

_andt™m™ Don had a pocketknife, and he cut the 
f herslimmetting between the five red seals, on each 
m an immune Of which was stamped the device of 


salamander. It seemed to him that he 
ad seen the design before, though he 
ould not think where, and he was 
tarching his brain while Mary removed 
he neat brown paper wrapping. Inside 

a small wooden box about six inches 
bng by four in width. Don’s knife was 
t to use again in prying up the cover. 
ithin, a stuffing of jeweler’s cotton pro- 
ted a little green leather case. This 
Mary opened, sure now that some friend, 
ading of her engagement, had sent her 
Present. A tiny folded slip of paper 
opped to the ground, but she was too 














s fate. toccupied with what she had found, to 
now.” tice. 

ing: you On a bed of white satin lay a flexible 
ould yammeecelet of square emeralds linked to- 


ther with brilliants. 
How exquisite!” the girl cried. But 
looked more startled than pleased. 
he thought of Louis, and all he had said 
pout. emeralds, jumped into her mind, 
ad she blushed painfully. “It’s strange 
re should be no letter—no card!” she 
Mmered. But Don saw the fallen paper 
# the grass between their garden chairs. 
Picked it up and with an odd re- 


Cta ry handed it to Mary without exam- 
Ing it. 









no word. 

The instant Don’s eyes fell on the small 
handwriting, he realized that it was Louis 
Delenski’s. His heart leaped, then missed 


If you read 
WINONA GODFREY'S unusual story 
“A SENSIBLE HAT” 


in our last issue, you will 
be especially interested in 


“YOURS TRULY, D. MANIER’ 


the short story which Miss Godfrey has 
written for the next Red Book. In it she tells 
what happened when the son of New York's 
most famous man dressmaker refused to step 


into his father’s shoes. 


a beat. Then he regained some command 
of himself and read: 


My beloved: 

In life and death I am changelessly 
yours, and you are mine. -Nothing and 
no one can come between, to part us. 
No distance can separate the one from 
the other. Wear this bracelet on your 
beautiful arm—the left, because it is 
nearer the heart; and know that in my 
heart your image lives always. Think 
of me when you see this, as I think ever 
of you. 

Your husband, 


Lovis DELENSKI. 


“Heavens!’’ Don breathed, and dropped 
the paper as if it had burned his fingers. 
For a moment he stood silent, gazing 
down at the girl’s dark head as the sun 
streamed on it through branches white 
with orange-blossoms. Then she looked 
up. “You see,” she whispered, “I can’t 
marry you.” 

It was all he could do not to break out 
fiercely against the dead man; but he con- 
trolled himself. “I see what you mean,” 
he said, “but I don’t see the rest. This 
gift has come just now, by mere accident. 
Louis must have asked some friend, be- 
fore he went to the front, to send it to 
you—perhaps for your birthday; and the 
friend forgot to post it at the right time, 
or hadn’t your address. ‘That’s the only 
possible explanation.” 

But it did not seem the only one to 
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Louis’ widow. She was sure that Louis 
must be alive. He had been taken pris- 
oner, and had been falsely reported dead. 
Somehow, perhaps through a released 
comrade, he had contrived to send the 
parcel. “He warned me—I mean, prom- 
ised—that he would find ways to get em- 
eralds to me, now and then,” she told Don. 
“He said that when I received them, I 
would know, whatever happened, that he 
was alive and well, and thinking of me.” 
Don remembered, as she spoke, where 
he had seen the design of the salamander. 
It was cut into an emerald seal. Some 
one had given it to Louis, who had shown 
it to Don at the time, and told him who 
was the giver. But Shelby could not re- 
call the name now. He wished that he 
could, though it seemed foolish to suppose 
that the name might explain the mystery. 
Louis had not used the seal often, Don 
thought, or he would remember it more 
distinctly. Mary too would have recog- 
nized the design in the red wax on 
= the parcel. He could not under- 
stand how a friend of Louis’ had 
come into possession of the seal, 
but that puzzle could be explained 

In many ways. 

Gently yet very firmly Don re- 
minded the girl that Louis Delen- 
ski had not disappeared. He had 
been seen;to fall, as a comrade of 
his had written to Jean, and the 
letter describing Louis’ death had 


’ been published in a Paris paper. 


Don put aside her suggestion that 
“some cruel person” might have 
had a reason for making Louis’ 
family believe him dead. No per- 
son could have had such a reason. 
Beyond doubt Louis had been 
killed almost a year ago; and Don 
pledged himself to solve the mys- 
tery of the emeralds. 

Shelby was not strong yet; and seeing 
how he suffered and tried to hide his 
suffering behind a sort of bravado, Mary 
let herself appear to be convinced. But 
at heart she was not convinced. After all, 
it seemed that she had no right to love 
Don. When he was well, and able to bear 
the wrench, she would go to America, she 
thought—where he could not follow, be- 
cause of his duty in the war. 

Meanwhile Don set himself to tracing 
the parcel and its contents. The letter 
was written on common paper, such as 
soldiers use at the front. There was no 
jeweler’s name on the green leather case. 
Advertisements with offers of large re- 
ward failed to produce the design or 
maker of the bracelet; but the postmark 
on the packet was Paris, and inquiries 
brought to light the fact that an old 
woman had registered it. The man who 
had written out the receipt could not de- 
scribe the woman except that she was 
poorly dressed and might have been a 
small shopkeeper. He had not noticed 
her particularly at the time, and could 
recall no useful details of her appearance. 
A reward of five thousand francs was 
next offered by Don for evidence from 
the woman herself, or particulars by 
which she could be found. But no answer 
came, though the advertisement appeared 
in all the principal papers of Paris and 
the provinces, day after day and week 
after week. 

Nevertheless Don still hoped—not (at 
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last) for news of the emeralds, but that 
their influence upon Mary might even- 
tualiy pass. He went back to the front; 
she returned to her work at the hospital, 
instead of sailing for America as she had 
told herself she ought to do. After all, 
she was needed here! And then what 
Don had hoped for, prayed for, began to 
come true. As time went on, the girl told 
herself that he must have been right in 
his deductions. If Louis lived, and had 
contrived to send the emeralds, he would 
contrive also to send her his news. He 
would wish to hear from his family and 
arrange to do so, as other prisoners did. 

Don’s letters were such as a friend 
might write; but Mary could read be- 
tween the lines. She knew that he was 
only biding his time; and a month after 
the first anniversary of Louis’ death he 
told her that he had ten days’ leave. 
Might he come to see her in Boulogne? 
She answered “Yes,” and he came. Nearly 
three months had gone by since the emer- 
alds had parted them in the garden at 
Beaulieu, and since then there had been 
no sign of life from Louis, though Don 
assured her he had sought to obtain infor- 
mation from every prisoners’ camp in 
Germany. 

The girl could not resist his reasoning 
and his love—or her own. So again they 
were engaged; and lest she shouid change 
her mind when his back was turned, Don 
got her promise to marry him at once, be- 
tore his leave was up. Relations were 
now so strained between her and Jean De- 
lenski that Mary dreaded writing to him 
again. He had never answered the letter 
announcing her engagement to Don; but 
Madame Montalban had written, after a 
long delay, excusing her brother and beg- 
ging to have news from “la petite” now 
and then. 

Mary had felt it her duty to write about 
the emeralds, and Madame had replied 
joyously. She and Jean would never cease 
to hope, she said, that Louis was alive. 
“Of course this wonderful sign of his liv- 
ing love will prevent your thinking again 
of marriage with another man,” she had 
added. And now, not only was Mary 
thinking of it again; she had decided upon 
the step. It was only the insistent urging 
of conscience which forced the girl to in- 
form Jean and Madame Montalban that 
she intended to marry Don Shelby with- 
out delay. 


AF TER what had happened before, 
Mary expected no answer, and none 
came. The wedding-day arrived, and for 
Mary the past had faded into a far-off 
background. The thought of Don filled 
the world for her; there was room for no 
other thought; they adored each other. 
Mary wondered how she could have 
dreamed of giving him up. 

The girl’s heart sang on her marriage 
morning. She was astir early, and dress- 
ing, when the nurse who had gone with her 
to Beaulieu months before brought a 
budget of letters and telegrams from 
friends who had heard the news. There 
was also a letter and a bunch of fresh 
white roses sent by hand, from Don. 

Mary thanked her fellow-nurse. “You’re 
a darling to bring me these yourself!” she 
said. “I wish you as much happiness as 
I have to-day.” 


“Thank you, dear,” the older woman 


said, and went quickly to the door; but 
Mary stopped her betore she could go out. 

“What is it?” she asked. “You look 
worried. I hope you haven’t had bad 
news of anyone you love—this day of all 
others?” 

“Oh, no, no,” Sister Grayle answered 
in an odd tone. “I hope no bad news. I 
mean—there’s nothing to worry about. 
Now I must run. I’ve lots to do, and I 
want it to be done quickly, so I can see 
you married. I love you, dear! We've 
all learned to love you. There isn’t one 
of us wouldn’t stick our hands in the fire 
to make you happy!” 

Mary wondered a little at the other’s 
manner, but forgot it and her in a mo- 
ment, as she read Don’s letter. 

As the nurse went downstairs, she cast 
a furtive glance at a small parcel pushed 
under a table on the landing below Mary’s 
room. It was a parcel wrapped in brown 
paper and sealed with five red seals, but 
it was so well hidden by the oilcloth table- 
cover that no one could see the typed ad- 
dress, “Madame Louis Delenski,” or the 
salamanders on the seals. She, Sister 
Grayle, had seen both, when she had asked 
to take up the mail for the bride to be. 
She had remembered the other parcel, 
almost the mate of this, which she herself 
—to her deep regret—had sent out by the 
postman to Mary in the garden at Beau- 
lieu. Mary had made no secret what that 
parcel held, or what it had meant for her. 
Sister Grayle knew the whole truth, and 
she sympathized with Don—a man after 
her own heart. She had turned sick at 
sight of the trim parcel arriving on Mary’s 
wedding-day. “Too horrible, if it’s to 
begin all over again!” she said to herself. 
“There’s some awful mystery—a cruel 
mystery. I don’t believe Delenski’s 
alive.” And without waiting to reflect 
further, she had flung the package under 
the table, on her way upstairs. After- 
ward, in Mary’s room, seeing Mary’s 
happy face, remorse had struck her. But 
she would not undo what she had done. 
She believed that Fate had taken her by 
the hand and made her hide the parcel. 

“Tt will always be thought that I 
dropped it by accident. I'll never tell 
Mary the truth, whatever happens,” she 
reflected. “I hope to goodness the wicked 
thing wont be found till after she’s mar- 
ried and gone with her husband. Any- 
how, I’ve done my best by Don Shelby, 
whether he thanks me or not!” 


{= wedding was in a church not far 
from the hospital, and the bride and 
bridegroom returned for a pathetic recep- 
tion to be given in their honor by doctors 
and nurses, wounded soldiers being the 
only guests. The bride was to have three 
days off for the honeymoon. Then Don 
would go back to the front, and she would 
resume her work; but the world would be 
a new world for both. The wedding-gown 
was a nhurse’s uniform; but after the 
breakfast, and the cutting of the cake, 
Mrs. Don Shelby ran to her room to 
change. 

“T sha’n’t be fifteen minutes!” she said 
to her husband as she left him, with the 
smile he had dreamed of for. years, day 
and night. 

But the fifteen minutes passed—then 
another fifteen, and Mary did not come 
down: -A military motorcar had been put 
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at the disposal of the pair for a sho 
to a country chateau lent for the how 
moon. The car had arrived ang 
waiting. Mary had wished to go tp}y 
room alone, but Sister Grayle, agi} 
friend and bridesmaid, was told by ¢ 
doctor who was the hospital head to knss 
at the door. She went obediently, gj 
the sensation of a vacuum where herhe 
should have been. Passing the table wy 
the long oilcloth cover, she glanced} 
tively underneath. The little browns 
cel which had lain in a corner againgy 
wall had disappeared. 

No answer followed her knock. g 
knocked again; and again there was 
lence. Something like an unformed pp 
was on Sister Grayle’s lips as she opens 
the door, and went in. 
































































MarY lay on the narrow. bed, still 
her nurse’s uniform, her face to¢ 
wall. She did not move at the sound 
her name. 

“What has she done?” Sister 
faltered, half aloud. On the same fix 
not far from this room, was a cuph 
where medicines were kept. Ad 
idea sprang into the mind of Ma 
friend. She saw herself guilty of muri 
“T let her marry this man, and then” 

The thought broke in her brain, § 
glanced at the dressing-table close by, 
a bottle. None was there, but instead 
saw the parcel, open. Some officious 
had spied it under the table im the 
and brought it to Mary’s room. Opp 
haps Mary herself had found it! 

Lying on the brown paper was @ Wil 
velvet case with the cover off. Ona 
of white satin glinted the most tm 
jewel Sister Grayle had ever seeh 
was a brooch, shaped like an eye, mate 
crystal with an immense round emf 
in the middle which seemed to met! 
nurse’s frightened stare with an 
ing stare of secret intelligence. 

She did not mean to read them 
which had dropped from Mary’s hid 
the floor; but almost mechanically 
stooped to pick it up. In the same 
her eyes glanced fearfully over tem 
lines. She read: 

My Mary, my wife forever: 

I told you on our wedding-day ti 
whenever you received the gift of @ 
emerald from me, it would be a tole 
that I lived and loved _you alway 
Whatever rumors you may have bea 
about me, believe them false. Some 
you will have the explanation, and ® 
shall meet, not to part again. Ma 
while I send you a brooch instead of a 
which I once begged you not to we 
Remember, my friends used to @® 
and say I had “emerald eyes.” Ths€ 
of emerald will watch over you 
love, and bring you happiness # 
keep faith with me. It bids yu™ 
ready to welcome back, soon oF™ 
your lover-husband, 

Louis Deis 


Instantly Sister Grayle guessed ! 
rather than be wife to two living! 
Mary had chosen to die, on this her 
ond wedding-day. Under the girl's 0 
she found an empty bottle marked 
It must have held enough to bring ® 
twice over; and already more G&S 
an hour had passed since May ® ‘ 
despair had taken the stuff. ¥ 

The nurse heard herself give 4 
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PRS AoE le il ; 
‘Serhofe craves your attention 


France! Bien des objets d'art ont été ‘‘And would you a grace more mente aa pon 
saccagés— mais beaucoup d'art et de ‘ vo ea Madame ads. 
grace ont été produits par ce pays bien- with the smartness of Paris? — These, ; 


aimé dans cette époque d’incertitude 


Kerkoff, Pari emoiselle, will come with Djer-Kiss Face Powder. 
—Kerkoff, Paris 








Erdeslation ‘‘And remember, too, of France, vraiment, are all 
France! Much of art has been de- a raon . ps > . ilet 
spoiled hininich eben and grace have spectalités de Dyer-Kiss—Extract, Talc, pees . 
been produced by this much loved 9 —Kerko aris 
4 country in these times of uncertainty. Water, Soap, Vegetale. P 

PLEN ’ 

essed New Dier- Kiss Calendar. 

living 


4 beautiful Djer-Kiss pictures re- 
produced in rich colors. In size, 
each is6 in. by 9 in. The pictures 
are tied together with a silk cord. 
This calendar will be lovely in your 
bedroom or on your desk. It is sent 
to you in return for 6c. Write to 
ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY, 
50 West 33rd Street, New York 
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sob and fell on her knees at the side of 
the bed. She knew that she ought to give 
an alarm, that perhaps even now it might 
not be too late to save Mary’s life. Yet— 
was it not more cruel than kind, to try to 
save it? She must think for an instant. 
She must pray. But suddenly two strong 
hands lifted her up by the shoulders and 
set her ina chair. Don Shelby had pushed 
wide open the door Sister Grayle had left 
ajar, and had come in. 

She saw, by a wild glance at his face, 
that he had seen what lay on the dressing- 
table—and the bottle of chloral which 
was now in plain sight. But though he 
had snatched her up from her knees, to 
get her out of his way, he seemed no 
longer conscious that she was in the 
room. 

“Mary!” he called. “Louis sha’n’t take 
you. You can’t be dead. You shall not 
be dead! And if you are, I'll call 
you back by the strength of my 
love.” 

He gathered the yielding body 
of the girl into his arms, holding 
her close, close, as if to relight 
the lamp of her heart from his 
own. He looked, Sister Grayle 
thought, as if all the passion of all 
the great lovers of the world, since 


oe am, ran through him like man who happened to be devoted to a wearer - tig Sons ater 

“Mary, come back to me,” he of the offending footgear. There are snamnet” been a nervous wreck—a sad 
cried. “I can’t live without you. ous laughs, some real philosophy and a pointer shadow of herself since Louis 
I will not!” or two on the high cost of living in went. She confessed a plan they 


Not even in answer to his call 
could she have come, perhaps, 
. without other help. But the ma- 
tron, fearing Mary might have 
fainted (her strength had long 
been strained to breaking-point in 
her work), had slowly followed 
Don upstairs. Nurse Grayle flew 
to her with the empty bottle and 






since Beaulieu, she had been more or less 
in Mary’s confidence. 

“Yes, I have an idea,” he echoed. And 
then he was gone. 

All that day and night Mary was very 
ill. They began to think that after all 
she would die. “It’s what she would 
wish,” said the matron. “And perhaps it 
would be for the best.” She believed that 
Louis Delenski must be alive and, for 
some mysterious reason, in hiding. Twice, 
and only twice (Mary reminded Sister 
Grayle), he had made a sign. Once he 
had intervened to save his wife from en- 
gaging herself to Don Shelby, and again 
to prevent her going through the tragic 
farce of marriage. But Sister Grayle sent 
a long telegram to Don Shelby at a hotel 
where (Mary had told her) he stayed 
when in Paris. “Mary much worse. We 
fear she may be going from us. Come 


Do you believe that high white shoes con- 
vict a young woman of extravagance? Several 
of the characters in Ida M. Evans’ next story 
were of that opinion. 
didn’t hesitate to say so, especially to a young 


“HIGH WHITE SHOES” 
BY IDA M. EVANS 
in the next —the February— issue of 
The RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


on sale January twenty-third 


What's more, they 
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statue of her old self. All her Vitality way 
in the violet fire of her Irish eyes. th 
was good of you to come, Maitre,” dp 
almost whispered, using for Jean the oj 
name of his pupils. “I am sorry that] 
hurt you. Yet I loved you through ajj- 
and poor Madame. I could not believe 
but oh, I’m too weak to explain now! 
You must understand. Have you hearj 
from Louis? Don’t be afraid to speak 
I am floating between two worlds. I ghalj 
not stay in this one long. Are you her 
to give me—news?” 

“T am here to beg your forgiveness,” he 
answered, “for myself and my sister, | 
have known the truth only these last fey 
days, from her. And even she didn’t wish 
your death. When Shelby came, and 
asked me straight out if Louis had left 
his emerald seal of the salamander to me, 
I said no. It was I who gave it to him, 
I had never seen it since his death. 
My sister was in the room. She 
had not wanted us to be alom 
together, Shelby and I. Her face 
made me think that there was a 
question of importance concerning 
that seal. Then Shelby threw at 
her some cruel words—that you 
were dying, that if you died, we 
would be your murderers. 


































had made together, Louis and 
she—the day you promised to be 
his wife. It appears he overheard 
something between you and 
Shelby. He felt that death would 
be doubly death—death to his 
soul as well as body—if you mar 
ried his friend when he was under 
ground. He wrote two letters, m 





a word or two of explanation. A 
doétor was sent for, and after an 
hour of anxious work over the uncon- 
scious girl, it seemed that she had been 
saved. 


HE did not, however, return to normal 

consciousness. A cloud obscured her 
brain. She realized dimly that some 
dreadful calamity had fallen upon her, 
though what it was she did not remember. 
“God, let me die!” she murmured over 
and over, until the words hammered upon 
the ears that listened. 

“Tt may be that she will never recover 
her senses. She has had a terrible shock,” 
the doctor said. 

“And if she does recover, what will be- 
come of the poor child?” asked the ma- 
tron, speaking more to herself than the 
others. For she had seen the emerald eye, 
and the letter signed “Louis Delenski.” 

“She will recover, and she will be my 
wife,” said Don. “There are three days 
left of my leave. They were to have been 
our honeymoon. But now I shall spend 
them in Paris. I will find out who has 
played this coward’s trick. Then I shall 
come back and prove to Mary that she 
was free to marry me. When I’ve made 
her understand,—for I will make her un- 
derstand—she will want to get well. 
That’s all she needs—and the care I shall 
take of her afterward.” 

“Have you an idea where to begin— 
what to do?” Sister Grayle asked him; for 





soon if only to say good-by. She may re- 
gain full consciousness toward the last 
and ask for you.” 

As quickly as a slow train of war-days 
could bring him, Don came, and with him 
a magnificent-looking old man whose face 
was oddly familiar to the matron. “Why, 
it’s Jean Delenski!” she exclaimed to Sis- 


ter Grayle. “I heard him sing in opera 
years ago. One could never forget his 
face. But how he has aged! People told 


me before his son died—or disappeared— 
that they could be taken for brothers! 

“The dear child’s mind is normal 
again,” she explained to Don. “To be 
honest with you, I’m not sure whether or 
not it’s an encouraging symptom. She’s 
so weak—and she has touched no food.” 

“Has she asked for me?” Don wist- 
fully inquired. 

“She has spoken of you. 
asked for you.” 

“Monsieur Delenski has made me prom- 
ise that he shall see her before I do. Will 
you find out if—” 

He did not finish the sentence, but the 
matron knew well what he wished to add. 
She slipped away, and in a few moments 
returned to the two men. 


EAN DELENSKI went into Mary’s 
room alone. 

Lying on the narrow hospital bed, the 

girl looked like a finely chiseled marble 


She has not 


common paper, and put no date. 
He designed a bracelet and 4 
brooch. They were to be made by 4 
man who owed his fame as a jewelet 
to me in the days of my prime. He woul 
do anything on earth for one of om 
family. 

“The bracelet and the first letter were 
to be sent by my sister to you, if new 
ever came of your engagement. And fot 
realism, Louis gave her the salamande 
seal which he thought you had seen. My 
sister dressed herself like a servant, 
registered the parcel at the post office. I 
knew nothing of all this, then. Hélém 
was afraid to tell me the secret—hers an 
Louis’. But when you wrote the othe 
day that you would marry Shelby # 
once, she saw that it was for me a blow 
over the heart. She told me the whole 
story—and how she had sent a secoid 
parcel, a second letter. For a little while 
I let myself be seized by the drama of 
the tale. The plan was Louis’. I meal 
to let it stand. But Shelby came, and 
you had taken chloral rather than live 
be the wife of two men. He said yal 
were dying. So we both—confessed. 

I am here. Will you try to live—and for 
give us?” 


M ARY lived. And for her to live ad 
not forgive would be im . 
She and her “Ace” adore each other, # 
a way those who have never been patiiy 
cannot know. 
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THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 87Y, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


The Plus in “Packer's 


[F the action of Packer’s Tar Soap were 

limited to cleansing, would thousands 
of men and women today associate the 
name “Packer” with shampooing ? 


To be sure, shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap does remove waste material, which 
is highly important—but not she most im- 
portant function of this famous shampoo 
preparation. 


From the regular use of this pure, pine- 
tar product you will obtain benefits, through 
its capacity for both c/eansing and invigor- 
ating the scalp tissues, which will soon be 
manifested in the improved health and 
beauty of your hair. 


And of course, right from the start, you 
will experience the sensation of refreshing 
cleanliness which your ‘‘Packer’’ shampoo 
never fails to bestow. Send I0 cents for 
sample half-cake. 


PACKER’S 
FAR BOAP 


“Pure as the Pines”’ 


Write for our Manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treatment,’’ 36 pages of 
practical information. Sent free on request. 





Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, 
cleanses delightfully and refreshes the scalp — 
keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle 10 cents. 
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FIREARMS 


REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS 
For nearly three-quarters of a century COLT’S FIRE- 
ARMS have played a dominant part in the brilliant 
military achievements of our country. 
COLT’S are the REVOLVERS and AUTO- 
MATIC PISTOLS that have been officially 
adopted by the United States Government. 


For individual home protection you can safely place your 
trust in the firearms on which Uncle Sam has put his 


unqualified O. K. 
COLT’S ‘* The Proven Best 
by Government Test ”’ 
Illustrated catalog 70, mailed free on request 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS 
MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
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FIRE TRAPPED US IN OUR LIMOUSIN 


Wealmostlost our lives. Allthat saved 

us was the Pyrene extinguisher. John 
snatched it, pumped hard at the base 

of the flames and the fire soon disappeared. 
Winter is the worst time for automobile fires, 
as your chauffeur or garage mechanic will 
tell you. Fires in closed cars are partic- 
ularly dangerous. 

Don’t drive 10 miles farther without Pyrene. 
itmakes your car safe against quick spread- 
ing gasolinefire. Itkeeps womenand children 


m being trapped in burning homes, too. | 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 
Fire Extinguishers, Hose, Engines, All Fire Appliances 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


You can insure 
your Pyrene 
against theft 
with the National 
Surety Company 
of New York — 
25c for a three 
year policy. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 








DOES COFFEE INTERFERE ? 


The change to Postum has 
brought Health to so many 


that it is easily worth ten 


® days trial. 
c “THERES A REASON” 








